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THE AD0RAT10X OF I'lIE MAC!. 

Krum the "Hours" oi Aiire of R-iltji'.y. 

The trapnifii en: iv.issal f n :ii which th:s spec: :y. it. is :akon was cxei*u:ivl tor Ar:::e 
of Hriitany : ::ii«st ^jr-.b.'iVily ut the ;:me of her ir.arri.ij,'f with ^.■:i.ir\'> \'Ill..as hrr in!- 
llaisare iritor'.ftc'_-J with th««so «>f the king Ht ilie .o::;::".or.i-c;iu':':: ni the vo!ii:ne. It 
this i:$a fa< *.. i: j-lrii-t-r* iht- tlate ■■? its priv!nc::i'n as :hf oii.! .f tho T*.t't«,'on;h i-cnturv. 
The volume h. IS rovitrivwi extrava>;:ir: '.^raisf, hut cvt:: a M-vt-ru t'>V"::a:c" must ;.s>:^n 
it a place amonji the very finest exuniples <■? its *.ia6s. The volume boj^iiis with a cal- 
endar which is written on tablets pIaco«l in the centre of the mi n»t tires, the fij;uros so 
arraiig'ed as n^t t'^ Ix* cut by the tablets. Then to; lows the v.s-.ial prayers, eav.-h .s-.ir- 
rounded ]»y a t:"l'l baT*.<l. *>n whioh are j>ainte<l natural fiowcrs am! fruits. So:mM»f 
these b'">rderiri;'-s are of in. st exijuisite finish, such as ni> int-vlian'tal pro..-i-ss i-an 
imitate, and coir.y'li-tcly jeweMo(! i»ver with jjlitterinv; ir.si.-its wrnisi:l.i. i.ui with 
most sparkling briihar.cy. In ailv'iitlon to these bijrderiii^s, thvre is a lavkrr miniature 
occupying nn entire page oppo».iie to the prayer fi-r cai*h siiint's day. so:r.e i»f theTn as 
delicately exevutod as a:'.y w.»rk nf the ItulLin artists, althouj^h thi' prvulucer i"»t 
this manuscript was a native Frenchman. 
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Chort Studies on Great Subjects, by 

•^ James Anthony Froude. The pecul- 
iar charm of Froude as an essayist and 
historian lies in his picturesque and 
almost romantic manner, making past 
events and persons live once more and 
move across his pages. The graphic 
scenes in these < Short Studies > are 
highly effective, though preserving no 
logical sequence or relation to one 
another. The first volume begins with 
a treatise on <The Science of History > ; 
and the fourth ends with the social 
allegory called < On a Siding at a Railway 
Station, > where the luggage of a hetero- 
geneous group of passengers is supposed 
to be examined, and to contain not 
clothing and gewgaws, but specimens 
of the life-work of each passenger or 
possibly nothing at all, — by which he 
then is judged. The very discursiveness 
of these studies enables one to find here 
something for various moods, — whether 
classic, moral, or aesthetic; whether the 
thought of war be uppermost in the 
reader's mind, or of travel, or science, 
or some special phase of the conduct of 
life. 

Amenities of Literatare, by Isaac Dis- 
raeli, father of Lord Beaconsfield, 
was published in 1841, when the author 
was seventy-five years old. The title was 
adopted to connect it with two preceding 
volumes, < Curiosities of Literature > and 
< Miscellanies of Literature. > As the au- 
thor relates in the preface, it forms a por- 
tion of a great work projected, but never 
accomplished. <<A history of our vernacu- 
lar literature has occupied my studies for 
many years. It was my design, not to 
furnish an arid narrative of books or of 
authors, but following the steps of the 
human mind through the wide track of 
time, to trace from their beginning the 
rise, progress, and decline of public opin- 
ions. . . .In the progress of these 
researches many topics presented them- 
selves, some of which from their novelty 
and curiosity courted investigation. Lit- 
erary history, in this enlarged circuit, 
becomes not merely a philological history 
of critical erudition, but ascends into a 
philosophy of books. >> In the midst of 
hLs studies toward the working-out of 
this design, Disraeli was arrested by loss 
of sight The papers in <Amenities of 
Literature > form a portion of the pro- 
jected history. The first volume con- 
sists of thirty-eight chapters on subjects 
XXX— as 



connected with early English life and lit- 
erature; among them The Druidical In- 
stitution; Caedmon and Milton; Dialects; 
Early Libraries; The Ship of Fools; and 
Roger Ascham. The second volume, pos- 
sessing less unity of design, has thirty-two 
chapters on subjects strange, familiar, and 
quaint : Rhyming Dictionaries are treated 
of; Allegories and the Rosicrucian Fludd 
are discussed. There are chapters on Sir 
Philip Sidney, on Spenser, Hooker, and 
Drayton, and a dissertation on Pam- 
phlets. The book as a whole is a pleas- 
ant guide into the half-hidden by-paths 
of English literary history. It is a re- 
pository of much curious book-gossip and 
of authors' lore. 

Phalaris, Dissertation on the Epis- 
tles of, by Richard Bentley. (1699.) 
*The Letters of Phalaris > was a Greek 
work purporting to be real correspond- 
ence of a ferocious Dorian tyrant of 
Sicily in the sixth century before Christ 
The educated world of Swift's time ac- 
cepted them as genuine; and Sir Will- 
iam Temple, in a pamphlet asstmiing 
the literal truth of many of the wildest 
legends and myths of antiquity, and set- 
ting the ancients in general above the 
modems in a series of comparisons cu- 
riously naive for an educated man, had 
extravagantly lauded them. This led a 
young Oxford man, Charles Boyle, to 
edit the < Letters > for English readers of 
Greek; and in doing this he used an 
insulting expression with regard to a 
fancied wrong done him by Bentley, who 
had just then (1694) become librarian 
to the King. Bentley had promised a 
friend, who wished to take the other 
side in the discussion with Temple, an 
essay on the Phalaris letters; and in 
this he showed clearly that they were 
a clumsy forgery by a Greek rhetorician 
of about the time of Christ. Boyle took 
offense in connection with the appear- 
ance of Bentley's essay, and with the 
help of several Oxford wits brought out 
a sharp' reply, January 1698. It was 
to dispose of this that Bentley, fourteen 
months later, March 1699, published his 
< Dissertation > ; not merely a crushing 
reply to Boyle, but in matter and style, 
on lines which were then new, a master- 
piece of literature. It was a brilliant 
piece of criticism, based on accurate his- 
torical research; it presented on several 
points, which are still of interest, stores 
of learning rarely ever equaled; and it 
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tti/va^-Mii^r Xfe^iSittA Btmitry't genial as a 
i/zcU'^tTbialibt. A> a ttivji^, a lesracid 
i;Ti'.'v., azyi n nni'/wijt)' trf-ataWr, Bemley 
btki/ls oot voly itX the bii^i«st le%-cl. btit 
Ml rht bead <^ the stream vhkli baa 
<x/m« dvwn I/> 'WT time, "niere began 
wiUi him a l^oa/l an) tbuttnigb sdudar- 
tJiip J II Greek and Ldtin lilerature, which 
hid'iri: him wn* "nly begtsDJag to g:et 
mider way. lie k thas tu Kbolan one 
</ the great naint* of leandng and of 
letWrii. 

Battle »r the BmIii. Tke, by Jona- 
tlun Swift. wa« written in 1697, bat 
retiiatntd In maouicript tintil 1704. It 
wait u traveaty on the endleaa oCKttro- 
vcniy over the relative merits of the 
aaclent* and rnodem*. first raised in 
France by Perranlt It* Immediate cause, 
hewevBT, was the poattion of Swift'n 
patr<iii, Kir William Temple, as to the 
genulnen«M of the 'Letters of Pbolaris.* 
(Hkb previiius article.) 

In tlie latire, tite Bee, representing the 
ani:li:ntii who go direct to nature, and 
the Kplder, representing the modems 
weaving; their webs from within, hav« a 
nhurp liinpute In a library, where the 
bn'ikH have mutinied and taken sides, 
preparatory to battle. In the deicriptioii 
of this bottle. Swift's terrible arrowa of 
wit fly thick and fast, Dryden and Bent- 
ley coming In for a goodly share of their 
deatnictive force. Nothing U left of the 
poiiT moderns when he has finished with 
them, The work, despite Ita vast clev- 
erneiiK, waH not taken with entire serlous- 
nesH by Mwlft'i contemporaries. He was 
not then the Kreat Dean; and besides, 
he waM dealing with Hubjecla he was not 
eomixitunt b> treat. It remains, however, 
a brilliant monument to hla Batirlcal 
powcrH, and to the Hplrlt of dentructlon 
wlilth lmi>ullod him even an a youth to 
Biidatlous attacks on great names. 

Drapldr Lettera, The, by Jonathan 
Swift These famous letters took 
their name fmni their signature, 'M. B, 
Drapler," They were written to protest 
against on unjiiMt aggression of the Crown, 
whU'b, at a tlnie of great scarcity of cop- 
per coin In Ireland, had granted a patent 
to furnish this to one William Wood, who 
was to share hU profits with the Duchess 
of Kendal, the king's mistress, through 
whuBo Influence the patent had been ob- 
tained. TheAO profits were to be derlx-ed 
troni the dlfferenc* between the real and 
the nominal value of the halfpence, which 
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was forty per cent. Tbe Iiidi wen tat- 
ter^ ei^^ged, bF^^n>^ tTir^'y^^TTt, in^ ^*^^y 
effort was made to cmialiaie '*"■»" A 
report Ktstainiiig Wood, winch bad been 
dntvn jzp by Sir Robert Walpole. was 
annrered by Swift in these lettere. Swift, 
who viewed Wood's patent as a death- 
Mow to Irisb independence, asserts that 
the En^ish Parliament cannat. vithaat 
nmrpation, tnAintain tbe power of bind- 
ing Ireland by laws to winch it does oot 
consent- Tfais aeeertion led to the aiiest 
of the printer of the letters; btit the grand 
jury refused to find a true bilL Swift 
triiunpbed. and Wood's patent was re- 
\-oked. The 'Letters' were published in 
17*4: the sub-title being, "very proper 
to be kept in every family.* 

ArtCTelde, Philip Tan. a tragedy, by 
Sir Henry Taylor: 1834. One of the 
best English tragedies since Shakespeare, 
by an author distinguished for his pro- 
teat, in the spirit of Wordsworth, against 
the extreme sentimental ism of Byron. 
His 'Isaac Comnenus' {1827} — a drama 
picturing the scene at Constantinople 
when the hero was Roman (Byzantine) 
emperor there { 1057-59 A. D. ) — was 
mainly a preliminary study for his mas- 
terpiece, the <Van Artevelde'; in which, 
with noble thought and admirable power, 
he brings back the stress and storm of 
fourteenth-century life. The father of 
Philip, the great Jacob van Artevelde, an 
immensely rich brewer, eloquent and en- . 
ergetic, had played a great part as popu- 
lar leader at Ghent, 1335-45: and it fell 
to his son to. figure similarly in 1381, but 
to be slain in a great defeat of the forces 
of Ghent the next year. Taylor's tragedy 
recalls the events of these two years. 
Two songs— 

■Quolh tongue of Dcilher maid nor wife — " 

and 

■If I had the wlngi of a dove-' 

have been pronounced worthy of Shakes- 
peare, although his lyrical efforts gener- 
ally were laboriously artificial. He had 
very little eye to the stage. — was in fact 
more a. poet than a dramatist, and a poet 
of thought especially.— but he used great 
care in his studies of character. 

Barnereld, John of. Advocate of Hol- 
land, by John Lothrop Motley. In 
this brilliant biography, the author shows 
thai as William the Silent is called the 
author of the independence of the Dutch 
Provinces, so John of Bameveld deserves 
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the title of the « Founder of the Dutch 
Republic. » The Advocate and Keeper 
of the Great Seal of the Province of 
Holland, the most powerful of the seven 
provinces of the Netherlands, was virtu- 
ally « prime minister, president, attomey- 
g^eneral, finance minister, and minister of 
foreign affairs, of the whole republic. » 
Standing in the background and veiled 
from public view behind « Their High 
Mightinesses, the States-General, » the 
Advocate was really their spokesman, or 
practically the States-General themselves, 
in all important measures at home and 
abroad, during those years which inter- 
vened between the truce with Spain in 
1609 and the outbreak of the Thirty Years' 
War in 1618. 

Bom in Amersfoort in 1547, of the an- 
cient and knightly house of Oldenbame- 
veld, he received his education in the 
universities of Holland, France, Italy, 
and Germany, and became one of the 
first civilians of his time, the friend and 
trusted councilor of William the Silent, 
and the chief negotiator of the peace with 
Spain. The tragedy with which his life 
ended owes itself, as Mr. Motley points 
out, to the opposition between the princi- 
ple of States-rights and religious freedom 
advocated by Bameveld, and that of the 
national and church supremacy maintained 
by Prince Maurice the Stadtholder, whose 
desire to be recognized as king had met 
with Bameveld's prompt opposition. The 
Arminian doctrine of free-will, as over 
against the Calvinists* principle of predes- 
tination, had led to religious divisions 
among the provinces; and Bameveld's 
bold defense of the freedom of individual 
belief resulted at length in his arrest and 
that of his companion and former pupil, 
Hugo Grotius, both of whom were con- 
demned to execution. His son, engaging 
later in a conspiracy of revenge against 
the Stadtholder, was also with the other 
conspirators arrested and put to death. 

The historian obtained his materials 
largely from the Advocate's letters and 
other MS. archives of the Dutch govern- 
ment, and experienced no little difficulty 
in deciphering those papers « covered now 
with the satirical dust of centuries, writ- 
ten in the small, crabbed, exasperating 
characters which make Bameveld's hand- 
writing almost cryptographic; but which 
were once, « sealed with the Great Seal 
of the haughty burgher aristocracy, doc- 
uments which occupied the close atten- 
tion of the cabinets of Christendom.^ 



Of Bameveld's place in history the au- 
thor says: — «He was a public man in 
the fullest sense of the word ; and without 
his presence and influence the record of 
Holland, France, Britain, and Germany 
might have been essentially modified. 
The Republic was so integral a part of 
that system which divided Europe into 
two g^reat hostile camps, according to 
creeds rather than frontiers, that the his- 
tory of its foremost citizen touches at 
every point the general history of Christ- 
endom. >* 

Harelock the Dane. This legend is 
connected with the founding of 
Grimsby in Lincolnshire; and was writ- 
ten in English and French verse about 
1280 A. D. The English version was lost 
for many years, but at last found in a 
manuscript of < Lives of the Saints.* 
The author is unknown; the time of the 
story probably about the sixth century, 
Havelock, prince of Denmark, is left to 
the care of Earl Godard, who hires a 
fisherman. Grim, to drown him; but he, 
perceiving a miraculous light about the 
child, dares not put him to death, and 
carries him to England. The boy grows 
up, and finds work with the cook of 
Godrich, an earl who has in his charge 
the late king's daughter, Goldborough, 
whom he has promised to marry to the 
strongest and fairest man he can find. 
In a trial of strength, Havelock <*puts 
the stone >> farther than any other; and 
Godrich, who wants the kingdom for his 
son, marries Groldborough to this kitchen 
scullion. The princess is dissatisfied 
with the union; but in the night sees 
the same miraculous light, and a cross 
on Havelock's shoulder. He awakes im- 
mediately afterwards, and tells her he 
has dreamed that all England and Den- 
mark were his own. He goes therefore 
to Denmark; and after performing deeds 
of great valor, is proclaimed king. Re- 
turning with an army to England, he 
makes Godrich a prisoner; and with 
Groldborough is crowned at London, 
where they reig^ for sixty years. 

Lleldeiibach, a name given succes- 
*^ sively to several versions of a col- 
lection of German legends from the 
thirteenth century. The first <Helden- 
buch > was printed in Strasburg, probably 
in the year 1470; the second in Dresden 
in 1472. The latter version was almost 
entirely divested of the quaint poetic 
charm of the original legends by the 
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dry, ixKlantic style of one of the editors, 
by whose name the collection is known, ' 
— Kosper von der Roen. The older vol- 
ume, however, preserved the spirit of the 
thirteenth century with admirable fidel- 
ity, both in its text and in the delight- 
fully naive illustrations which accompany 
it 

Among the heroic myths which appear 
in the original < Heldenbuch > are the an- 
cient Gothic legends of ^King Laurin> 
and <The Rose Garden at Worms, > to- 
gether with three from the Lombard 
cycle, ^Omit,* < Wolf dietrich,> and <Hug- 
dietrich.> These have been rendered 
into Modern High German in the pres- 
ent century by Karl Josef Simrock, whose 
scholarly and sympathetic translation 
makes his <Kleines Heldenbuch > as val- 
uable a contribution to the history of 
German literature as was the original 
collection of the same name. 

AmadiH of (iaul, by Vasco Lobeira. 
^ Robert Sou they, in the introduction 
to his English version of this romance, 
says: «<Amadis of GauP is among prose, 
what < Orlando Furioso* is among metri- 
cal romances, not the oldest of its kind 
but the best.® It is however so old as 
to have belonged to the age of the fair- 
est bloom of chivalry, the days of the 
Black Prince and the glorious reign of 
Edward HI. in the two realms of Eng- 
land and France. It is a tale of the 
knightly career of A mad is and his two 
brothers, Galaor and Florestan, the sons 
of King Perion of Gaul. The name of 
the knight's mistress is Oriana; but many 
are the damsels, ladies, and queens, whom 
he rescues in peril, not without wound- 
ing their hearts, but remaining loyal to 
the last to his liege lady — his marriage 
with whom terminates, in Southey's opin- 
ion, the narration of the original author. 
The remaining adventures after the 
Fourth Book are, as he thinks, added by 
the Sfxinish translator Garcia Ordonez de 
Montalvo, and exhibit a much lower type 
both of literary style and of morals. The 
author is a Portuguese who was bom at 
Porto; fought at Aljubiirrota, where he 
was knighted by King Jofio; and died at 
Elvas, 1403. The oldest version extant 
is that of Montalvo in Spanish, and the 
oldest edition is supposed to be that of 
Seville, 1526, But the romance yeas 
familiar to the Spanish discoverers of 
America, and must have enjoyed a wide 
popularity since the time when, In the 



reign of JoSo I., the Infante Dom Pedro 
wrote a sonnet in praise of Vasco Lo- 
beira, *'the inventor of the Books of Chiv- 
alry. *• Cervantes, whose own romance 
was the death-knell of these unnatural 
and preternatural extrav^aganzas, names 
this as one of the three romances sptared 
in the burning of Don Quixote's library, 
<< because it was the first of the kind and 
the best** It depicts a time <<not many 
years after the passion of our Redeemer,* 
when Garinter, a Christian, was king of 
lesser Britain, Languines King of Scot- 
land, Perion King of Gaul, and Lesuarte 
King of Great Britain. The scene is laid 
in such mystic parts of the earth as the 
island of Windsor, the forest of Anga- 
duza, and <*Sobradisa which borders upon 
Serolis.*' The manly love of the three 
brother knights, their honor, fidelity, and 
bravery, are noble typ>es of the ideal of 
the chivalric romance. It is to the inter- 
polations and additions of the Spanish 
and French translators through whom the 
romance has come down to us, that we owe 
the gross and offensive passages which 
mar the otherwise pure and charming 
narrative. 

Rome, History of, by Victor Duruy. 
This < History des Romains,> first 
published in 1879 in Paris, is the most 
elaborate and complete of the works of 
Victor Duruy. It is the result very 
largely of original research. The edition 
of Mahaffy, published in 1883, has no 
superior, and perhaps no equal, as a 
popular history of Rome. The modern 
edition, as published in 1894, is very at- 
tractive; having over three thousand 
well-selected engravings, one hundred 
maps and plans, besides ntunerous other 
chromo-lithographs. 

This work covers the whole subject of 
Roman history, and is the best work 
of reference; having, unlike the works 
of Merivale and Gibbon, a general in- 
dex, which enables the ordinary reader 
to find any fact required. Unlike Momm- 
sen, Duruy sifts tradition and tries to 
infer from it the real value of Roman 
history. In regard to the illustrations, 
Duruy's book stands alone; giving the 
reader all kinds of illustration and local 
color, so as to let him read the histor\' 
of Rome with all the lights which archae- 
ological research can afford. 

Beginning with a speculative descrip- 
tion of the geographical, political, and 
religious conditions of Italy before the 
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establishment of Roman power, the his- 
tory of Rome is traced in eight volumes, 
each of which has two sections, from its 
founding, 753 B. C, to its division and 
fall in 359 A. D. The history has four- 
teen main periods ; the first being < Rome 
under the Kings,> 753-510 B. C, and 
the * Formation of the Roman People >; 
and the last, <The Christian Empire 
from Constantine to Theodosius> (306- 

395 A. D.). 

Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, The, by Edward Gibbon. 
*It was at Rome, on the 15th of Octo- 
ber 1764, as I sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the capitol, while the bare- 
footed friars were singing vespers in 
the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of 
writing the decline and fall of the city 
first entered my mind,'> wrote Gibbon 
in his autobiography. In 1776 the first 
volume of the great work was finished. 
Its success was tremendous; and the 
reputation of the author was firmly es- 
tablished before the religious world 
could prepare itself for an attack on its 
famous 15th and i6th chapters. The 
last volume was finished on the 27th 
of June 1787, at Lausanne, whither he 
had retired for quiet and economy. In 
his < Memoirs > he tells the hour of his 
release from those protracted labors — 
between eleven o'clock and midnight; 
and records his first emotions of joy on 
the recovery of his freedom, and then 
the sober melancholy that succeeded it 
when he realized that his life's work 
was done. 

<The Decline and FalP has been pro- 
nounced by many the greatest achieve- 
ment of human thought and erudition 
in the department of history. The 
tremendous scope of the work is best 
explained by a brief citation from the 
author's preface to the first volume: 
•The memorable series of revolutions 
which, in the course of thirteen cen- 
turies, gradually undermined, and at 
length destroyed, the solid fabric of 
human greatness, may, with some pro- 
priety, be divided into the three follow- 
ing periods: I. The first of these periods 
may be traced from the age of Trajan 
and the Antonines, when the Roman 
monarchy, having attained its full 
strength and maturity, began to verge 
toward its decline. ... II. The sec- 
ond may be supposed to begin with the 
reign of Justinian, who by his laws as 



well as his victories restored a transient 
splendor to the Eastern Empire. . . . 
III. The third from the revival of the 
Western Empire to the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. » It is, then, 
a history of the civilized world for thir- 
teen centuries, during which paganism 
was breaking down, and Christianity 
was superseding it; and so bridges over 
the chasm between the old world and 
the new. 

The great criticism of the work has 
always been upon the point of Gibbon's 
estimate of the nature and influence of 
Christianity. 

Aside from this, it can safely be said 
that modem scholarship finds very little 
that is essential to be changed in Gib- 
bon's wonderful studies; while his noble 
dignity of style and his picturesqueness 
of narration make this still the most 
fascinating of histories. 

Cdward Gibbon, the Autobiography 

^ of. What goes at present under 
this title is a compilation made by Lord 
Sheffield, Gibbon's literary executor, 
from six different sketches left by the 
author in an unfinished state. The first 
edition appeared in 1796, with the com- 
plete edition of his works. «In the fifty- 
second year of my age,>> he begins, 
« after the completion of an arduous 
work, I now propose to employ some 
moments of my leisure in reviewing the 
simple transactions of a private and lit- 
erary life.» This modest, unaffected tone 
characterizes the book. The sincerity of 
the revelations is full of real soberness 
and dignity. The author of the < De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire* 
recounts the years of preparation that 
preceded his masterpiece, and the diffi- 
culties conquered. Macaulay's <* school- 
boy » doubtless knows the lines concern- 
ing the origin at Rome of his first 
conception of the history — when he was 
<< musing amidst the ruins of the capitol, 
while the barefooted friars were sing- 
ing vespers in the temple of Jupiter.* 
And many other passages are hardly less 
familiar. Had he lived. Gibbon would 
doubtless have completed these memoirs ; 
but as they are, the simple, straightfor- 
ward records of a famous student's la- 
bors and aims, who by his manly char- 
acter made many lasting friendships, they 
form one of the most interesting, bril- 
liant, and suggestive autobiographies in 
the English language. 
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other work. It begins with the siege by 
Titus, 70 A. D., and continues to the 
fourteenth century; including the early 
Christian period, the Moslem invasion, 
the medisBval pilgrimages, the pilgrim- 
ages by Mohammedans, the Crusades, 
the Latin Kingdom from 1099 A. D. to 
1 29 1, the victorious career of Saladin, 
the Crusade of the Children, and other 
episodes in the history of the city and 
of the country. The use of Crusading 
and Arabic sources for the preparation 
of the work, and the auspices under 
which it has been published, give this 
history a value universally recognized. 

Ugrypt and Chaldasa: The Dawn of 
*^ CiTilization, by G. Maspero. Re- 
vised edition. Translated by M. L. 
McClure. Introduction by A. H. Sayce. 
With map and over 470 illustrations. A 
work devoted to the earlier history of 
Egypt and Babylonia; especially full and 
valuable for the early history of Egypt, 
which Maspero puts before that of Bab- 
ylonia. « Chaldsea >* is a comparatively late 
name for Babylonia; and since Maspero 
wrote, new discoveries have carried the 
«dawn» very far back in Babylonia, to 
a date much earlier than that of the ear- 
liest known records of origins in Egypt. 
In a later volume, < Egypt, Syria, and 
Assyria: The Struggle of the Nations, > 
M. Maspero has carried on the story of 
the early Oriental world, its remarkable 
civilization, its religious developments, 
and its wars of conquest and empire, 
down to a time in the last half of the 
ninth century B. C, when Ahab was the 
King of Israel in northern Palestine. 
Babylon had risen and extended her in- 
fluence westward as early as 2250 B. C. ; 
and even this was 1,500 years later than 
Sargon I., who had carried his arm's from 
the Euphrates to the peninsula of Sinai 
on the confines of Egypt. As early at 
least as this, Asiatic conquerors had 
fotmded a « Hyksos » dominion in Egypt, 
which lasted more than six and a half 
centuries (661 years, to about 1600 B. C). 
At this last date a remarkable civilization 
filled the region between the Euphrates 
and the Mediterranean; and to this, M. 
Maspero devotes an elaborate chapter, 
including a most interesting account of 
the Canaanites and their kindred the 
Phoenicians, whose commerce westward to 
Cyprus and North Africa and Greece was 
a notable fact of the time. The con- 
quest of the region by Egypt from the 



southwest, and again by the Hittites 
from the north, prepared the way for 
Israelite invasion and settlement; upon 
which followed the rise and domination 
of Assyria, under which Israel was des- 
tined to be blotted out. The story of all 
this, including the oarliest rise, and the 
development for many centuries, of He- 
brew power and culture, g^ves M. Mas- 
pero's pages very great interest. The 
wealth of illustration, all of it strictly 
instructive, showing scenes in nature and 
ancient objects from photographs, adds 
very much to the reader's interest and to 
the value of the work. The two superb 
volumes are virtually the story of the 
ancient Eastern world for 3,000 years, or 
from 3850 B. C. to 850 B. C. And the 
latest discoveries indicate that a record 
may be made out going back through an 
earlier 3,000 years to about 7000 B. C. 

Genius of Christianity, The, by Fran- 
cois Auguste de Ch&teaubriand. 
This favorite book was begun by Cha- 
teaubriand during his period of exile in 
England; though it was first published 
in France at the moment when Bona- 
parte, then First Consul, was endeavor- 
ing to restore Catholicism as the official 
religion of the country. The object of 
the * Genius > was to illustrate and prove 
the triumph of religious sentiment, or 
more exactly, of the Roman Catholic 
cult The framework upon which all is 
constructed is a sentence found near the 
beginning of the work, to the effect that 
of all religions that have ever existed, 
the Christian religion is the most poetic, 
the most htunane, the most favorable to 
liberty, to literature, and to the arts. 
The book is divided into four parts, the 
first of which treats of the mysteries, the 
moralities, the truth of the Scriptures, 
the existence of God, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. The second and third 
parts bear upon the poetics of Christ- 
ianity, and upon the fine arts and letters. 
The fourth is devoted to a minute study 
of the « Christian cult.» However pious 
the feeling which prompted the composi- 
tion of the ^ Genius, > it by no means en- 
titles its author to a position among 
religious writers. Critics have shown us 
that, at most, he was devoted only to 
the rude Christianity of the Dark Ages, 
vague and almost inexplicable. It was 
but the external, the picturesque, the 
sensuous side of religion that impressed 
him. He loved the vast and gloomy 
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cathedral, dimly lighted and sweet with 
incense, the low chanting of the priests, 
the silent movements of the acolytes, all 
the pomp, magnificence, and mystery 
of the holy rites. It was this only that 
gave him pleasure, and through his ar- 
tistic sensibilities alone. In short, be 
regarded religion much as he did some 
old Gothic ruin by moonlight, — a some- 
thing majestic, grand, romantic, a fit sub- 
ject to be treated by a man of letters. 

FDtnre Life, A Critical HlBtorj of 
the Doctrine of a, by Wm. R. Al- 
ger, with a complete bibliography of the 
subject by Eira Abbot, Jr.. ia6a The 
aim of this book is to exhibit, without 
prejudice or special pleading, the thoughts 
and imaginations of mankind concerning 
the eternal destiny of the human soul, — 
as these thoughts and imaginations have 
spontaneously arisen in the consciousness 
of the race. The volume is divided into 
five parts. Part First treats of the the- 
ories of the soul's origin, the history of 
death, the grounds of the belief in a fu- 
ture life, and theories of the soul's desti- 
nation. Part Second, devoted to ethnic 
thoughts coDceming a fntm^ life, sets 
forth the barbarian notions, the Druidic 
doctrine, the Scandinavian doctrine, the 
Etruscan, Egyptian, Brahman ic and 
Buddhist, Persian, Hebrew, Rabbinical, 
Greek and Roman, and Mohammedan 
doctrine of immortality, with an explan- 
atory survey of the whole field and its 
myths. Part Third contains the New 
Testament teachings, with the theories 
of Jesus, of Peter, Paul, John, and the 
anthors of the various gospels. Part 
Fourth explains the Christian doctrines, 
— the patriotic, the mediaeval, and the 
modem. Part Fifth presents historical 
and critical dissertations, — the ancient 
mysteries, metempsychosis, the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh, the idea of a hell, the 
five theoretic modes of salvation, recog- 
nition of friends in a future life, the 
local fate of man, a chapter on the crit- 
ical history of disbelief in the life after 
death, and one on the morality of the 
doctrine of a future Ufe. Purposely set- 
ting aside any argument from revelation, 
but comparing the beliefs of all peoples 
in all times; reasoning from analogy; 
and philosophically regarding the vast 
scale of being revealed to us in this 
world, the essayist regards the existence 
of a future life as a scientific probability. 
But he admits that we are yet far from 



a scientilic demonstration of this hope. 
Yet he asks with earnestness, why, when 
living in harmony with eternal truths, 
we should ever despair, or be troubled 
overmuch. "Have we not eternity in 
our thought, infinitude in our view, and 
God for our guide ? » The book is one 
of enormous labor and research, several 
thousand books having been consulted in 
the twelve years given to its production. 
An appendix which is a masterpiece of 
bibUography, compiled by Ezra Abbot, 
Jr., contains the titles of more than fifty- 
three hundred distinct works chronologi- 
cally arranged. 

Uonndatlons of Belief, The, Being 
^ Notes Introductory to the Study 
of Theologv, by Arthur James Balfour. 
A work answering to its title, as the au- 
thor states, in only the narrowest sense 
of the word "theology"; the writer's pur- 
pose being, not immediate aid to theo- 
logical study, but attention to certain 
preliminaries to be settled before com- 
ing to that study. "My object," says 
Mr. Balfour, "is to recommend a par- 
ticular way of looking at the world- 
problems which we are all compelled to 
face." He also states that he has de- 
signed his work for the general reader. 
It is a study calculated to assist thought- 
ful inquirers to adjust the relations of 
belief to doubt, and to maintain a healthy 
balance of the mind in presence of gen- 
eral unsettlement of traditional beliefs. 
Its specific question addressed to the 
doubter is whether belief in «a living 
God» is not required even by science, 
and still more by ethics, esthetics, and 
theology. Near the close of his book 
Mr. Balfour says; "What I have so far 
tried to establish is this, — that the great 
body of our t)eliefs. scientific, ethical, 
ffisthetic, theological, form a more coher- 
ent and satisfactory whole if we consider 
them in a Theistic setting, than if wo 
consider them in a Naturalistic setting.' 
In a few concluding pages the further 
question is raised whether this Tbeistic 
setting is not found in its best form in 
Christianity as a Doctrine of Incarna- 
tion and Supernatural Revelation. 

Freedom of the Will, On the, by Jona- 
than Edwards, D. D,. 1754. A book 
of American origin, made famous by the 
closeness of its reasoning, the boldness of 
its doctrine of necessity, and its bearing 
upon the religious questions raised con- 
cerning Calvinism of the old type by the 
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rise of more liberal ideas. Its anthor had 
been a preacher and pastor of intellectual 
distinction and of intense piety for twenty- 
four years at Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, when his objection to permitting 
persons not full church-members to re- 
ceive the communion and have their child- 
ren baptized, led to his retirement, and 
acceptance of a missionary position at 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts. Near the 
middle of his seven years thus spent, he 
wrote his book ' On the Freedom of the 
Will,> not so much with reference to the 
philosophical question, as with reference 
to the question between Calvinism of the 
extreme type and more liberal views. 
The philosophical doctrine set forth in the 
book, that the law of causality extends to 
every action ; that there is in the mind no 
power of willing without a motive; that 
the will always follows the greatest seem- 
ing good; that what this may be to any 
mind depends upon the character of the 
person, or, in the religious phraseology 
of the book, upon the state of the person's 
soul; and that liberty only extends to a 
power of doing, not of willing, — had been 
the Greek doctrine in Aristotle and his 
predecessors. The book on human free- 
dom reflected its author, both in its doc- 
trine and in its thoroughly benevolent and 
pious intent 

Consolations of Philosophy, The, by 
fBoethius. This work — called in 
Latin <De Consolatione Philosophica > — 
was written in prison just before the au- 
thor was put to death in 525 by Theodoric, 
whose favorite minister he had been be- 
fore his incarceration. It is divided into 
five books ; and has for its object to prove 
from reason the existence of Providence. 
A woman of lofty mien appears to the 
prisoner, and tells him she is his guardian, 
Philosophy, come to console him in his 
misfortunes and point out their remedy. 
Then ensues a dialogue in which are dis- 
cuss^ all the questions that have troubled 
humanity: the origin of evil, God's om- 
niscience, man's free will, etc. The < Con- 
solations^ are alternately in prose and 
verse; a method afterwards adopted by 
many authors in imitation of Boethius, 
who was himself influenced by a work of 
Marcianus Capella entitled <De Nuptiis 
Philologifie et Mercurii.> Most of the 
verses are suggested by passages in Sen- 
eca, then the greatest moral authority in 
the West, outside of Christianity. The 
success of the work was as immense as 



it was lasting; and it was translated into 
Greek, Hebrew, German, French, and 
Anglo-Saxon, at an early period. The 
Anglo-Saxon version was by Alfred the 
Great ; and is the oldest monument of any 
importance in Anglo-Saxon literature. It 
has been imitated by Chaucer in the 
< Testament of Love,^ by James I. of Scot- 
land in the < Kinges Quhair,> and by many 
other distinguished writers. In some sort, 
it connects the period of classic literature 
with that of the Middle Ages, of which 
Boethius was one of the favorite authors; 
and in classic purity of style and elevation 
of thought, is fully equal to the works of 
the philosophers of Greece and Rome, 
while, at the same time, it shows the influ- 
ence of Christian ideals. «It is,» says 
Gibbon. «a golden volume, not unworthy 
of the leisure of Plato or Tully.» 

/^ olden Lotus, The, and Other Le- 
^^ gends of Japan, by Edward Greey, 
1883. This book is filled in part with 
legends of the bouzu (priest) and hana- 
shika (professional story-teller), and in 
part with descriptions of the life of the 
modem Japanese. The legends are 
gracefully introduced by informal narra- 
tion of the circumstances which invite 
their recital. They have been chosen to 
show their native charm, and to illustrate 
phases of national character; some of 
them coming down from a long obliter- 
ated past, and losing, in the journey, 
nothing of their native attractiveness. 
Colloquialisms and idiomatic expressions 
are allowed their place as philological 
forms of great significance. Mr. Greey's 
original descriptions are characterized by 
buoyancy, humor, and grace. 

Uaery Qneen, The, a metrical romance 
^ by Edmund Spenser, dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth, was published in 1590. 
The poet was already known by his < Shep- 
herd's Calendar, > but the appearance of 
the first three books of the < Faery Queen > 
brought him fame. The last three books 
appeared in 1595-96, and celebrated many 
people of Spenser's day. For instance. 
Queen Elizabeth is Mercilla ; Mary Stuart, 
Duessa; Henry IV. of France, Burbon; 
Charles IX. of France, Pollente; and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Timias. The poem is 
an allegory, founded on the manners and 
customs of chivalry, with the aim of por- 
traying a perfect knight Spenser planned 
twelve books, treating of the twelve moral 
virtues ; but only six are now in existence. 
These are: The Legend of the Red Cross 
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Kr\iifi\t, tY^fyitifC hr4itiew. The Lesjeiui 
/>f .^ir Onyon, temperance. The Let^en/i oif 
Ife'if/»m«%rti4, charttit/ ; The Lejfftrwi ^-^^ Cam' 
h^l Aivl Friam^'ifui, f rtervljihip ; The Lej^end 
/>^ Aftej^ll, jtXiitM'^; aivl The Lej(er*rl o^ 
ftir CAlKl/>re, CAnrt^^y. To thet*e i;* ar*tne- 
tirrie«» su\f\ef\ a frajafment on Matability, 
^'^Ift the Paery (jneeri,* Spenser sa5r!i, «I 
mean Oi<'>Ty in my jj^eneral intentif/n; bat, 
in my partictilar, I conceive the mrjttt ex- 
cellent and pflryfi^joft per<v*n of otir Sov- 
irrei^ the (^een and her Kin^drxn in 
VMsty T^nd.* He Mappr^fle* that the Pa- 
ery (/ueen held a «it}perh feast, lasting 
twelve (\siy%, f/n each of which a cf>mplaixit 
wa<» presented. To rerlrcsji the<*e twelve 
injiiric!! twelve kni^htA sally fr^rth; and 
dnrinjc h\% a^lventarcs, each knight proves 
himself the hero ^yf s^ime particular virtue. 
Iv>?*lde» these twelve knights there is one 
general hero. Prince Arthur, who repre- 
sfrnts magnificence. In every book he 
tK\r\msiT%\ and his aim is to discrnrer and 
win OUiriana, iff gWy. The characters 
are numermis, being drawn from classic 
mythology, mo^liieval rrjtnance, and the 
jy^ct/s fancy. The scene is usually the 
wo<f<1 where dragons arc killed, where 
knights wander and meet with advent- 
tires of all kinds, where magicians attempt 
their evil s|)ol1s, and where all wrongs are 
vfinr]t]lshod. Kmrh canto is filled with 
Incidonts and short narratives; among 
the most ticatitiful of which are Una with 
the Lion; find HHt<miartis's vision of the 
Mnsk of (Utpid in the enchanted castle. 
The M^lery Oiicon* has always l)een ad- 
mlrwl \ry jKJcts; and it was on the advice 
of A |H>et, Sir Walter Raleigh, that Spen- 
ser ptibllshcd the great work. 

FIfilon, History of the, by John Dunlop. 
(1H14.) This familiar work, the fruit 
<»f nmny years* accumulation of materials, 
1)rnko grotmd in a now field. It was the 
first attempt made in England to trace 
the development of tho novel from its 
ent'Hest t>eginnlngM in (trcece to the posi- 
tltm It h«»ld early in this century. Con- 
sitleilng the dintculticHof the pioneer, the 
work is remarkably comprehensive and 
exact. Tluuigh later writers have dis- 
p!H»vrd certain of the author's theories, 
as for instatUH? his Idea of the rise of tho 
(tivrk novel, or the ixmncction of the 
(«esta Komanor\im with sulxset^uent out- 
gn»\vths i»f )Ki)nilar tales, his Nx^k still re- 
tuatns a gxxxl intnHluction for the student 
<vf fiction. The sections ujx>n Oriental 
and nuxlcru tWtiou are least satisfactor>', 



StA the best are skerrhes on the ? 
or chrvaliy and the Italian soveustaL 
facta 9S^ ziadsed in a vorkzianlike man- 
ner, and presented in a dear stjle, de- 
void ot ornament, but zacd with vigor 
and e^ectiveresft. 

EfMiyiw M#4em mmA CiMsicmL by 
F. W. H. MvcTTS. ( Two volnmes, i553.) 

These stndies reveal a pure literary taste, 
refined and strecgthenioi by sound scbol- 
arship^ E'.-ery essay is enriched with re- 
flonrces of Imowledge octside its own 
immediate scope. The spiritnal in poetry 
or in art appeals strongly to the author. 
His essay on Virgil, full of acute ob- 
servations as it is» dwells most fondly on 
the poet's supreme elegance, tenderness, 
and stateliness, and on the haunting music 
with which his verse is surcharged. « Much 
of Rossetti's art,* he says, •in speech and 
color, spends itself in the effort to com- 
municate the incommunicable,* — and it 
is his own love for, and comprehension of, 
the incommunicable that leads the essay- 
ist to choose many of his subjects: Marcus 
Aurelius, The Greek Oracles, George Sand, 
Victor Hugo. The Religion of Beauty, 
George Eliot, and Renan — «that subtlest 
of seekers after God.» Penetrative, lumi- 
nous, and fascinating, the essays of Mr. 
Myers show also an exquisite apprecia- 
tion of beauty and the balance of a rare 
scholar. 

Pvlckens, The Life of Charles, by 

^ John Forster. (3 vols., 1872-74.) 
This book of many defects has Uie ex- 
cellence of being entertaining. It fol- 
lows the life of its subject from his 
birth in poverty and obscurity in 18 12, 
to his death in nches and fame in 1870. 
It extenuates nothing, because the bio- 
grapher was incapable of seeing a foible, 
much more a fault, in the character and 
conduct of the friend whom he admired 
even more than he loved him. The 
poverty and sensitiveness of the lad, his 
menial work and his sense of resp>onsi- 
bility for his elders, his thirst for knowl- 
edge and for the graces of life, his 
training to be a reporter, his experience 
on a newspaper, his early sketches, his 
first success in < Pickwick, > his sudden 
reputation and prosperity, his first visit 
to America and his disillusionment, 
the history of his novels, of his read- 
ings, of his friendships, of his home 
life, of his second triumphant journey in 
the United States, — this time to read 
from his own books. — his whimsical and 
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ftm-loving nature, his agreeableness as a 
father, a comrade, and a host, his gen- 
erosity, his respect for his profession, 
the sum of the qualities that made him 
both by temperament and performance 
a great actor, — all these things are fully 
set forth in the elaborate tribute which 
the biographer pays to his friend. The 
books are interesting because the mass 
of material is interesting. But it must 
be admitted that they give an exagger- 
ated impression of one side of the char- 
acter of Dickens, — his energetic, restless, 
insatiable activity, — and fail to do justice 
to his less self-conscious and more lov- 
able qualities. They are, however, to be 
reckoned among the important literary 
biographies of the time. 

Cesar Birottean, The Greatness and 
Decline of, by Honor6 de Balzac 
This novel pictures in a striking and ac- 
curate manner the bourgeois life of Paris 
at the time of the Restoration. C6sar 
Birotteau, a native of the provinces, 
comes to the city in his youth, works 
his way up until he becomes the propri- 
etor of a perfumery establishment, and 
amasses a considerable fortune. He is 
decorated with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, in consequence of having been 
an ardent Loyalist; and this mark of 
distinction, coupled with his ftnancial suc- 
cess, causes him to become more and 
more ambitious. He grows extravagant, 
indulges in speculation, and loses every- 
thing. This stroke of misfortune brings 
out the strength of character which, dur- 
ing his prosperity, had remained con- 
cealed beneath many petty foibles. In 
this story the life of the French shop- 
keeper who values his credit as his 
dearest possession, and his failure as 
practically death, is faithfully portrayed. 
The other characters in the book are 
lifelike portraits. Constance, the faith- 
ful and sensible wife of Birotteau, and 
his gentle daughter Cdsarine, are in 
pleasing contrast to many of the women 
Balzac has painted. Du Tillet, the un- 
scrupulous clerk, who repays his master's 
kindness by hatrod and dishonesty; Ro- 
quin the notary; Vauquelin the great 
chemist; and Pillerault, uncle of Con- 
stance, — are all striking individualities. 
The book is free from any objectionable 
atmosphere, and is exceedingly realistic 
as to manners and customs. It has 
been admirably translated into English 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 



Gold Elsie, by E. Marlitt Elizabeth 
Faber, the Gold Elsie of the story, 
so called from her sunny hair, is the 
daughter of a forest clerk, whose ances- 
try is at first wrapped in doubt, but who, 
in the course of the story, is explained 
to be a lineal descendant of the noble 
family of Von Greswits. Leaving Berlin 
on account of poverty, the family retire 
to a ruined castle called Nordeck, in the 
Thuringian Mountains, an inheritance left 
to Gold Elsie's mother by its late owner, 
a distant relative whose hand she had 
refused. Through her wonderful musical 
talent, Elsie becomes acquainted with 
the family at Castle Lindhof, the aristoc- 
racy of the neighborhood; and there is 
played out the usual love story, with its 
misunderstandings, reconciliations, and 
final happy ending. The hero is Rudolph 
von Walde, the owner of the castle, while 
the villain is fimile Hollfeld. The no- 
bility of virtue and the nobility of birth 
are strongly contrasted in this story; 
while the « simple faith » which is more 
than « Norman blood » is given its due 
meed of praise. 

Only a Girl, by Wilhelmine von Hil- 
lem. (1865.) This book is the 
romance of a soul; the agonies, the sick- 
ness unto death, and the recovery, of a 
noble mind. Ernestine von Hartwich, 
embittered by the fact that she is «only 
a girl,^ a shortcoming which has caused 
her father's hate and mother's death, 
determines to equal a man in achieve- 
ment, — in scientific attainments and in 
mental usefulness, — that her sex shall no 
longer be made to her a reproach and 
even a crime. This desire is taken ad- 
vantage of by an unscrupulous uncle 
who will profit by her death. Secluding 
her from the world, he attempts to 
undermine her health by feeding her 
feverish ambitions. Her mind is de- 
veloped at the expense of every human 
feeling, every womanly instinct, and 
every religious emotion. She is shunned 
by women, envied and humiliated by 
men, regarded by her servants and the 
neighboring peasantry as a witch. It is 
through the door of love, opened for her 
by Johannes Mollner, that she finally 
leaves the wilderness of false aims, un- 
natural ambitions, and unsatisfactory 
results, to enjoy for the first time the 
charm of womanhood, human compan- 
ionship, and belief in God. The story is 
overloaded with didacticism; its log^c 
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fails, inasmuch as the poor girl is an in- 
voluntary mart>T; and its exaggeration 
and sentimentality do not appeal to the 
English reader. But the book is a great 
favorite in Germany, where it has been 
considered a powerful argument against 
what is called the higher education of 
women. 

Friend Fritz (<L'Ami Fritz>), by the 
collaborating French authors Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, was published in 1876. 
It is a charming Alsatian story of the 
middle nineteenth century, in which the 
hero is Fritz, a comfortable burgher with 
money enough to indulge his liking for 
good eating and drinking, and a stout 
defender of bachelorhood. He is a kindly, 
jovial, simple-natured fellow, with a 
broad, merry face and a big laugh. His 
dear friend David, an old rabbi, is al- 
ways urging him to marr>'; but the rich 
widows of the town set their cap>s for 
him in vain. At dinner one day Fritz 
wagers Da\nd his favorite vineyard that 
he will never take a wife. David wins, 
for the invulnerable bachelor succumbs 
to the charms of Suzel, the pretty sixteen- 
year-old daughter of his farm-manager. 
Fritz learns that «he that loveth not 
knoweth not God, for God is love,** Old 
David deeds the vineyard he has won 
to Suzel for her dowry, and dances at 
her wedding. The tale is a sweet idyl 
of provincial and country life, full of pleas- 
ing folk and pleasant scenes, described 
with loving fidelity. * Friend Fritz* was 
dramatized and was very successful as a 
play. 

File No. 118, by Emile Gaboriau, a 
French novel, introducing the au- 
thor's favorite detective, M. Lecoq, ap- 
peared in 1867. The scene is laid in the 
Paris of the day; and the title indicates 
the case file number in the records of the 
detective bureau. 

The story opens with the public details 
of a daring robbery which has been 
committed in the banking-house of M. 
FauveL Suspicion points to Prosper 
Bertomy, the head cashier. The deep 
mysteries of the case are fathomed by 
Fanferlot, a shrewd detective, and Le- 
coq. his superior in both skill and posi- 
tion. Lecoq figures as a French Sherlock 
Holmes, though his methods are essen- 
tially different. He is pictured as possess- 
ing surpassing insight, intelligence, and 
patient determination; employing the 



most im])enetrable disg^ses for the par- 
suit of his inquiries. 

The denouement, gradually unfolded 
toward the close of the storj% shows Pros- 
per to have been the innocent victim of 
a plot Madame Fauvel has had, before 
her marriage to the banker, an illegiti- 
mate son by the Marquis de Clameran, 
an arrant rogue who poses throughout as 
the benefactor of the Fauvels. De Clam- 
eran has caused Raoul de Lagors to per- 
sonate this son (who is really dead). 
Raoul is introduced in Fauvel's home as 
Madame*s nephew, though she believes 
him to be her son. 

After frightening her into revealing the 
secrets of the bank-safe, Raoul conmiits 
the robbery. Her lips are sealed by her 
fear that her early life will become known 
to her husband. De Clameran plays upon 
these fears to force Madame Fauvel to 
induce Madeleine, her niece, to marry 
him. Madeleine consents in order to 
save her aunt, though she is really in 
love with Prosper. 

The plot is at last discovered; Raoul 
escapes, De Clameran becomes insane, 
Madame Fauvel is forgiven, and Prosper 
marries Madeleine. 

Crench Humorists, The, by Walter 
^ BesanU (1873.) Succeeding the au- 
thor's admirable work on early French 
poetry, the present volume is for that 
reason somewhat incomplete, omitting 
even Clement Marot; and Voltaire, for 
other reasons no less valid. 

After introducing the trouvere and 
chanson of mediaeval times, the author 
takes up representative humorists (the 
designation is a broad one) from each 
centmy from the twelfth to our own. 
The studies present admirable pictures 
of the authors' life-conditions and the 
literary atmosphere they breathed. Ac- 
companying these discriminating and 
delightfully original studies are trans- 
lations of pieces to show the character 
and genius of the authors treated. There 
are in all about twenty-five writers to 
whom large treatment is g^ven, promi- 
nent among them Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Scarron, La Fontaine, Boileau, Moliere, 
Beaumarchais, and B^rang^r. There fol- 
low a number of exhaustive and learned 
inquiries into such famous productions 
as the < Romance of the Rose* and ^La 
Satyre M^nippfe,* not to mention the 
historical, critical, and interpretative no- 
tices of the authors' famous books. Rich 
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in anecdote, historical allusion, and con- 
densed learning, the volume becomes in 
some sense a histoxy of the rise of liter- 
ature in France, contributing the while 
to our own tongue a distinctly valuable 
treatise, — exhaustive but not tedious; 
erudite, but not heavy; sparkling, but 
not effervescent 

Sir Richard F. Barton, Life of, by 
his wife. One of the most romantic 
figures of the nineteenth century was 
Sir Richard Burton. He was of mixed 
Irish, Scotch, English, French, and pos- 
sibly Arabian and Gipsy blood; he 
claimed his descent direct from Louis 
XIV. of France; he published upwards 
of eighty bulky volumes, including 
translations of the ^Arabian Nights > and 
the ^Lusiad^ of Camoens; he began the 
study of Latin when he was three, and 
Greek when he was four, and knew 
twenty-nine lang^uages; he was the pio- 
neer discoverer of Darkest Africa, and 
his adventures took him into all parts of 
the world. Out of such lives m3rths 
are made. In 1887, Francis Hitchman, 
aided by Isabel, Lady Burton, of whose 
character and ability he speaks in the 
highest terms, published an account of 
Burton's private and public life, includ- 
ing his travels and explorations in Asia, 
Africa, and both North and South 
America. After Sir Richard's death, his 
wife published in 1893, also in two oc- 
tavo volumes, with many portraits and 
other illustrations, a voltuninous <Life,> 
in which she argues with passionate 
insistance that she, and she alone, is 
fitted to give a truthful and complete 
account of his wonderful career and his 
unique personality. << There are three 
people in the world,® she says, <*who 
might possibly be able to write sections 
of his life. Most of his intimate friends 
are dead, but still there are a few left» 
She insists that she was the one person 
who for more than thirty years knew 
him best Daily, for all that time, she 
^^ cheered him in hunger and toil, at- 
tended to his comforts, watched his go- 
ing out and coming in, had his slippers, 
dressing-gown, and pipe ready for him 
every evening, copied and worked for 
him, rode and walked at his side, 
through hunger, thirst, cold, and burning 
heat, with hardships and privations and 
danger. Why.» she adds, «I was wife 
and mother, and comrade and secretary, 
and aide-de-camp and agent for him; 



and I was proud, happy, and glad to do 
it all, and never tired, day or night, for 
thirty years. ... At the moment of 
his death, I had done all I could for the 
body, and then I tried to follow his sotd. 
I am following, and I shall reach it be- 
fore long.» Lady Isabel belonged to a 
Roman Catholic family, and her rela* 
tives, like his, were opposed to the mar- 
riage, which took place by special 
dispensation in 1861. At the time of 
his death, Lady Burton startled society 
by declaring that he had joined <^the 
true Church. » She says: «One would 
describe him as a deist, one as an ag- 
nostic, and one as an atheist and 
freethinker, but I can only describe the 
Richard that I knew. I, his wife, who 
lived with him day and night for thirty 
years, believed him to be half-Sufi, half- 
Catholic, or I prefer to say, as nearer 
the truth, alternately Sufi and Catholic. » 
A little later she aroused much indig- 
nant criticism by burning Sir Richard's 
translation of <The Scented Garden, 
Men's Hearts to Gladden, > by the Arabic 
poet, the Shaykh al Nafz&wi She justi- 
fies her action with elaborate argument; 
and declares that two projected volumes, 
to be entitled *The Labors and Wisdom 
of Richard Burton, > will be a better 
monument to his fame than the un- 
chaste and improper work that she de- 
stroyed. 

Her alleged misrepresentations are 
corrected in a small volume entitled 
<The True Life of Captain Sir Richard 
F. Burton, > by his niece, Georgiana M. 
Stisted, who uses the severest terms in 
her portrayal of the character of the 
woman whom her uncle married, as she 
declares, in haste and secrecy, and with 
effects so disastrous to his happiness and 
advantage. 

Still another contribution to the topic 
is found in two thick volumes called 
<The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton,* 
which is the story of her life, told in 
part by herself and in part by W. H. 
Wilkins, whose special mission it is to 
correct the slanderous misrepresentations 
of the author of <The True Life.> 
Whether as romance or reality, the story 
of this gifted couple, with all their 
faults, is a delightful contribution to the 
literature of biogfraphy. 

/^ceana; or, England and lier Colo- 
^^ nie8> by James Anthony Froude. 
(1886.) This is the record of a journey 
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made by the author via Cape Town to 
Australia and New Zealand, and home 
by way of Samoa, the Sandwich Is- 
lands, San Francisco, Salt Lake, Chi- 
cago, and New York, in 1884-85. Of 
the places visited he gives historical 
sketches, his own observations, personal 
experiences, and speculations as to the 
future, describes the sights, etc ; all his 
records being interesting, and most of 
them valuable. He makes his visit to 
Cape Town the occasion of a r6sum^ 
of not only its history and condition, 
but of his own connection with South- 
African affairs in 1874. In Australia 
he is struck by the general imitation of 
England, and asks, ^What is the mean- 
ing of uniting the colonies more closely 
to ourselves? They are closely united: 
they are ourselves; and can separate 
only in the sense that parents and child- 
ren separate, or brothers and sisters. » 
Here too he sees that the fact that 
he can take a ticket through to Lon- 
don across the American continent, to 
proceed direct or to stop en route at 
will, means an astonishing concordance 
and reciprocity between nations. In the 
Sandwich Islands he finds <<a varnish 
of Yankee civilization which has de- 
stroyed the natural vitality without as 
yet producing anything better or as 
good.» He pronounces the Northern 
men of the United States equal in 
manhood to any on earth; has no ex- 
pectation of Canadian annexation; thinks 
the Brooklyn Bridgje more wonderful 
than Niagara, New York almost as 
genial as San Francisco, and New York 
society equal to that of Australia, 
though both lack the aristocratic ele- 
ment of the English. In conclusion he 
states his feeling that as it was Parlia- 
ment that lost England the United 
States, if her present colonies sever the 
connection, it will be through the same 
agency; but that, so long as the mother 
country is true to herself, her colonies 
will be true to her. Mr. Froude, as 
is well known, is no believer in the 
permanence of a democracy, and on 
several occasions in this work expresses 
his opinion of its provisional character 
as a form of political life. 

Uonr Georges, The, by William Make- 
^ peace Thackeray. As the sub-title 
states, this work consists of sketches of 
manners, morals, court and town life dur- 
ing the reig^ of these Kings. The author 



shows us <* people occupied with their 
every-day work or pleasure: my lord and 
lady hunting in the forest, or dancing in 
the court, or bowing to their Serene 
Highnesses, as they pass in to dinner.* 
Of special interest to American readers 
is the frank but sympathetic account of 
the third George, ending with the famous 
description of the last days of the old 
King; ^ L«w he lies to whom the proudest 
used to kneel once, and who was cast 
lower than the poorest; dead, whom mill- 
ions prayed for in vain. Driven off his 
throne; buffeted by rude hands; with his 
children in revolt; the darling of his old 
age killed before him, untimely, — our Lear 
hangs over her breathless lips and cries, 
< Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little ! > » These 
essays do not profess to be history in any 
sense — certainly not in that in which 
Macaulay understood or McCarthy imder- 
stands it, still less in that which Mr. Kidd 
predicts it will some day assume: they 
express the thoughts of the kindly satir- 
ist, of the novelist who sees not too 
deeply, but whose gaze misses nothing in 
the field it scans. Written in much the 
manner of < Esmond > or < Vanity Fair,* 
and in the author's inimitable style, they 
give delight which their readers never 
afterward wholly lose. 

Pviary of Two ParHaments, by H. 

^ W.Lucy. (2 vols., 1885-86.) Avery 
graphic narrative of events as they passed 
in the Disraeli Parliament, 1874-80, and in 
the Gladstone Parliament, 1880-85. Mr. 
Lucy was the House of Commons reporter 
for the London Daily News, and as <* Toby, 
M.P.,»he supplied the Parliamentary re- 
port published in Punch. His diary es- 
pecially undertakes descriptions of the 
more remarkable scenes of the successive 
sessions of Parliament, and to give in skel- 
eton form the story of Parliaments which 
are universally recognized as having been 
momentous and distinctive in recent Eng- 
lish history. It includes full and minute 
descriptions of memorable episodes and 
notable men. 

Democracy in Europe : A History, by 
T. Erskine May. (2 vols., 1877.) A 
thoroughly learned and judicious study 
of popular power and political liberty 
throughout the history of Europe. Start- 
ing from an introduction on the causes 
of freedom, especially its close connection 
with civilization, the research deals with 
the marked absence of freedom ia Ori- 
ental history, and then reviews the 
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developments of popular power in Greece 
and Rome, and the vicissitudes of pro- 
gress in the Dark Ages to the Revival 
of Learning. It then traces the new 
progress in the Italian republics, Switz- 
erland, the Netherlands, France, and 
England. The work shows careful study 
of the inner life of republics, ancient and 
modem; of the most memorable revo- 
lutions, and the greatest national strug- 
gles for civil and religious liberty; and 
of the various degrees and conditions of 
democracy, considered as the sovereignty 
of the whole body of the people. The 
author regards popular power as an 
essential condition of the social advance- 
ment of nations, and writes as an ardent 
admirer of rational and enlightened po- 
litical liberty. 

DiscoYeries of America to the year 
1525, by Arthur James Weise, 1884. 
A work of importance for its careful re- 
view and comparison of the various state- 
ments of historical writers concerning the 
voyagfes of the persons whom they believed 
to have been the discoverers of certain 
parts of the coast of America between 
Baffin's Bay and Terra del Fuego. The 
full statements are given, as well as a 
judgment upon them. « It appears,* says 
Mr. Weise, *that Columbus was not the 
discoverer of the continent, for it was seen 
in 1497 not only by Giovanni Caboto [or 
John Cabot, his English name], but by 
the commander of the Spanish ^eet with 
whom Amerigo Vespucci sailed to the 
New World. >> The entire story of the dis- 
coveries of the continental coasts, north 
and south, apart from the islands to which 
Columbus almost wholly confined his at- 
tention, is of very great interest John 
Cabot was first, about June 1497. Colum- 
bus saw continental coast land for the 
first time fourteen months later, August 
1498. It was wholly in relation to conti- 
nental lands that the names New World 
and America were originally given; and 
at the time it was not considered as dis- 
turbing in any way the claims of Colum- 
bus, whose whole ambition was to have the 
credit of having reached « the isles of In- 
dia beyond the Gangfes* — isles which 
were still 7,000 miles distant, but which to 
the last he claimed to have found. The 
names « West Indies » and « Indians » (for 
native Americans) are monuments to Co- 
lumbus, who did not at the time think 
it worth while to pay attention to the con- 
tinents. It was by paying this attention, 



and by a remarkably opportune report, 
which had the fortune of being printed, 
that Vespucius came to the front in a way 
to suggest to the editor and publisher of 
his report the use of the word << America » 
as a general New World name not includ- 
ing Columbus's «West Indies.** That in- 
cltision came later; and from first to last 
Vespucius had no more to do with it than 
Columbus himself. 

Fifteen Decisiye Battles of the World, 
by E. S. Creasy, describes and dis- 
cusses (in the words of Hallam) « those 
few battles of which a contrary event 
would have essentially varied the drama 
of the world in all its subsequent scenes. » 
The obvious and important agencies, and 
not incidents of remote and trifling con- 
sequence, are brought out in the discus- 
sion of the events which led up to each 
battle, the elements which determined its 
issue, and the results following the vic- 
tories or defeats. The volume treats, in 
order: The Battle of Marathon, 413 B. C. ; 
Defeat of the Athenians at Sjrracuse, 413 
B. C. ; The Battle of Arbela, 331 B. C. ; 
The Battle of the Metaurus, 207 B. C. ; 
Victory of Arminius over the Roman Le- 
gions under Varus, A. D. 9 ; The Battle 
of Ch&lons, 451; The Battle of Tours. 
732; The Battle of Hastings, 1066; Joan 
of Arc's Victory over the English at 
Orleans, 1429; The Defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada, 15BB; The Battle of Blen- 
heim, 1704; The Battle of Pultowa, 1709; 
Victory of the Americans over Burgoyne 
at Saratoga, 1777; The Battle of Valmy, 
1792; The Battle of Waterloo, 181 5. 

The author concludes: «We have not 
(and long may we want) the stem ex- 
citement of the struggles of war; and we 
see no captive standards of our European 
neighbors brought in triumph to our 
shrines. But we witness an infinitely 
prouder spectacle. We see the banners 
of every civilized nation waving over the 
arena of our competition with each other 
in the arts that minister to our race's 
support and happiness, and not to its 
suffering and destruction. 

« Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.* 

Charles XII., History of, by Vol- 
taire. This history was published 
in 1 73 1. It is divided into eight books, 
of which the first sketches briefly the 
history of Sweden before the accession 
of Charles. The last seven deal with his 
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expedition into Poland, its consequences, 
his invasion of Russia and pursuit of 
P«ter the Great, his defeat at Pultowa 
and retreat into Turkey, his sojourn at 
Bender and its results, his departure 
thence, his return home, his death at 
the siege of Frederickshall in Norway. 
Intermingled with the narrative of bat- 
tles, marches, and sieges, we have vivid 
descriptions of the manners, customs, and 
physical features of the countries in which 
they took place. It resembles the < Com- 
mentaries > of Ceesar in the absence of 
idle details, declamation, and ornament 
There is no attempt to explain mutable 
and contingent facts by constant under- 
lying principles. Men act, and the narra- 
tive accounts for their actions. Of course, 
Voltaire is not an archivist with a docu- 
ment ready at hand to witness for the 
truth of every statement; and many of 
his contemporaries treated his history as 
little better than a romance. But apart 
from some inaccuracies, natural to a 
writer dealing with events in distant 
coimtries at the time, the < History of 
Charles XII. > is a true history. Accord- 
ing to Condorcet, it was based on mem- 
oirs furnished Voltaire by witnesses of 
the events he describes; and King Stan- 
islas, the victim as well as the friend 
and companion of Charles, declared that 
every incident mentioned in the work 
actually occurred. This book is consid- 
ered the historical masterpiece of Voltaire. 

Historic Americans, by Theodore Par- 
ker (1878), contains four essays, on 
Franklin, Washington, JeflFerson, and Ad- 
ams, essays originally delivered as lect- 
ures, shortly before the author's death in 
i860. They were written when the anti- 
slavery agitation was at its height; and 
the preacher's uncompromising opinions 
on the evils of slavery decide their point 
of view and influence their conclusions. 
Yet in spite of the obsoleteness of that 
issue, the vigorous style and wide knowl- 
edge displayed in the papers insure 
them a permanent interest Franklin, 
the tallow-chandler's son, is in the au- 
thor's opinion incomparably the greatest 
man America has produced. Inventor, 
statesman, and philosopher, he had won- 
derful imagination and vitality of intel- 
lect, and true originality. In Washing- 
ton, on the other hand, Mr. Parker sees 
the steady-moving, imj>erturbable, unim- 
aginative country gentleman, directing 
the affairs of the nation with the same 



thoroughness with which he managed 
his farm. Level-headed and practical, 
Washington had organizing genius; and 
it was that attribute, with his dauntless 
integrity, which lifted him to command. 
He had not the mental power of any 
one of his ministers. Yet he was the 
best administrator of alL John Ad- 
ams possessed the qualities of a brill- 
iant lawyer, and the large forecast of a 
statesman. At the same time he was 
extremely impetuous, outspoken, and 
high-tempered, and made many enemies. 
Jefferson, like Washington, and unlike 
Franklin and Adams, was a man of po- 
sition and means; and was perhaps the 
most cultivated man in America. With 
these incitements to aristocratic views, 
he was yet the truest democrat of them 
all, and did more than any one of the 
others to destroy the inherited class dis- 
tinctions which were still so strong in 
this nominally republican country for 
years after the separation from England. 
Mr. Parker follows the plan of consid- 
ering the life and achievements of each 
of his subjects, by periods, and then ex- 
amines his mental and moral qualiflca- 
tions, his emotional impulses, and his 
religion. This method, while it detracts 
somewhat from the literary grace of the 
essays, is admirably adapted to afford a 
vivid and incisive presentment of char- 
acter. 

Characteristics, by Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury. The 
three volumes of Shaftesbury's < Charac- 
teristics > appeared anonymously in 17 13, 
two years before the death of the author 
at the age of forty-twa These, with a 
volume of letters, and a certain preface 
to a sermon, constitute the whole of his 
published works. The < Characteristics > 
immediately attracted wide attention ; and 
in twenty years had passed through five 
editions, at that time a large circulation 
for a book of this kind. The first vol- 
ume contains three rather desultory and 
discursive essays: <A Letter concerning 
Enthusiasm >; <On Freedom of Wit and 
Humor >; < Soliloquy; or, Advice to an 
Author. > The second volume, with its 
< Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit, ^ 
and the dialogue <The Moralists: A 
Philosophical Rhapsody, > forms his most 
valuable contribution to the science of 
ethics. In the third volume he advances 
various < Miscellaneous Reflections,> in- 
cluding certain defenses of his philosophi- 
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cal theories, together with some essaj'S 
on artistic and literary subjects. 

From the first appearance of the < Char- 
acteristics,* it was seen that its philo- 
sophical theories were to have an import- 
ant part in the whole science of ethics. 
De Mandeville in later years attacked 
him, Hutcheson defended him, and But- 
ler and Berkeley discussed him, — not al- 
ways with a perfect comprehension of 
his system. Its leading ideas are of the 
relation of parts to a whole. As the 
beauty of an external object consists in 
a certain proportion between its parts, 
or a certain harmony of coloring, so the 
beauty of a virtuous act lies in its rela- 
tion to the virtuous character as a whole. 
Yet morality cannot be adequately stud- 
ied in the individual man. Man must 
be considered in his relation to our earth, 
and this again in its relation to the uni- 
verse. 

The faculty which approves of right 
and disapproves of wrong is by Shaftes- 
bury called the moral sense, and this is 
perhaps the distinctive feature of his 
system. Between this sense and good 
taste in art he draws a strong analogy. 
In its recognition of a rational as well 
as an emotional element, Shaftesbury's 
« moral sense** is much like the « con- 
science * described later by Butler. While 
the <* moral sense ** and the love and rev- 
erence of God are, with Shaftesbury, the 
proper sanctions of right conduct, a tone 
of banter which he assumed toward re- 
ligious questions, and his leaning toward 
Deism, drew on him more or less criti- 
cism from the strongly orthodox. By 
his < Characteristics > Shaftesbury became 
the founder of what has been called the 
<* benevolent ** system of ethics ; in which 
subsequently Hutcheson closely followed 
him. 

I Iterary and Social Essays, by George 
*-* William Curtis. The nine essays 
which compose this volume were col- 
lected from several sources, and pub- 
lished in book form in 1895. Written 
with all the exquisite finish, the lucidity 
and grace which characterized every 
utterance of Mr. Curtis, these essays are 
like an introduction into the actual 
presence of the gifted men of our cen- 
tury in whose splendid circle the author 
was himself at home. Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and the placid pastoral Concord 
of their homes, are the subjects of the 
first three chapters, and are treated with 
XXX — 23 



the fine power of apt distinction, with 
the richness of rhetoric and the play of 
delicate humor, which those who heard 
Mr. Curtis remember, and those who 
know him only in his published works 
must recognize. To lovers of Emerson 
and Hawthorne these chapters will long 
be a delight, written as they were while 
the companionship of which they spoke 
was still warm and fresh in the author's 
memory. 

Equally interesting and valuable as 
contributions to the biography of Amer- 
ican letters are the chapters on Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Washington Irving, 
and Longfellow. Perhaps no one has 
given us more intimately suggestive 
portrait-sketches of the personalities of 
these familiar authors than are given 
in these collected essays. Particularly 
interesting to American readers are the 
occasional reminiscences of personal par- 
ticipation in scenes, grave or humorous, 
where the actors were all makers of his- 
tory for New England. The book con- 
tains Mr. Curtis's brilliant essay on the 
famous actress Rachel, which appeared 
in Putnam's Magazine, 1855; a delightful 
sketch of Thackeray in America, from 
the same source; and a hitherto unpub- 
lished essay on Sir Philip Sidney, which 
is instinct with the author's enthusiasm 
for all that is strong and pure and truly 
gentle. 

/Nonstable, Archibald, and liis Lit- 
^ erary Correspondents, by Thomas 
Constable. (1873.) The story of the 
great Edinburgh publishing-house which 
established the Edinburgh Review; be- 
came the chief of Scott's publishers; 
issued, with valuable supplementary Dis- 
sertations by Dugald Stewart, the fifth 
edition of the < Encyclopaedia Britannica * ; 
initiated the publication of cheap popular 
volumes of literature, art, and science; 
and by a bold liberality in payment of 
authors, with remarkable sagacity in 
judging what would succeed with the 
public, virtually transformed the business 
of publishing. An apprenticeship of six 
years with Peter Hill, Bums's friend, 
enabled Constable to start as a book- 
seller, January 1795. He began by pub- 
lishing theological and political pam- 
phlets for authors, but in 1798 made some 
ventures on his own account In 1800 
he started the Farmer's Magazine as a 
quarterly. The next year he became pro- 
prietor of the Scots Magazine, and in 
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October 1802, the first number of the 
Edinburgh Review appeared. The gen- 
erous scale of payment soon adopted, — 
twenty-five guineas a sheet, — startled the 
trade, and greatly contributed to make 
Constable the foremost among publish- 
ers of his day. He began with Scott in 
1802, a part interest only, but secured en- 
tire interest in 1807 by paying Scott a 
thousand guineas in advance for <Mar- 
mion,> and the next year one thousand 
five hundred pounds for his edition of 
Swift's <Life and Works. > Differences 
arising now separated Scott and Constable 
until 1813, but in 1814 <Waverley> ap- 
peared with Constable's imprint The 
financial breakdown of various parties in 
1826 not only overthrew Constable, but 
involved Scott to the extent of ;£'iao,ooa 
Constable died July 21, 1827. 

Sheridan, by Mrs. Oliphant, is a bi- 
ography in the < English Men of Let- 
ters > series. This agreeable history 
begins by picturing Sheridan as the 
young man of genius, setting ordinary 
regulations at defiance, taking up posi- 
tions untenable by every rule of reason, 
yet carrying through his purposes by 
the force of brilliant natural gifts; care- 
less of literary fame; set most on achiev- 
ing power, — even if by unsound methods. 
Earlier, there are indolent school days at 
Harrow; a romantic youthful marriage, 
followed by extravagant London house- 
keeping; the triumphs of dramatic au- 
thorship; the proprietorship of Drury 
Lane Theatre. << There are some men,» 
the author says of this period of his life, 
«who impress all around them with such 
a certainty of power and success, that 
even managers dare, and publishers vol- 
unteer, in their favor. Sheridan was 
evidently one of these men.*> Then 
came amazing social success; a great 
and growing reputation as a wit; the 
friendship of Fox and Burke; entry into 
Parliament; two great orations at the 
trial of Warren Hastings; home, busi- 
ness, and public troubles; an unfortunate 
friendship with the Prince of Wales; a 
second marriage; financial ruin in the 
burning of the Drury Lane Theatre; 
the loss of a seat in Parliament; arrest; 
poverty; death, — these are the main feat- 
ures of the history that is made to pass 
before us. The picture at the end is 
different: <* Through all these contradic- 
tions of character, Sheridan blazed and 
exploded from side to side in a reckless 



yet rigid course, like a gigantic and 
splendid piece of firework; his follies re- 
peating themselves, like his inability to 
follow success, and his careless abandon- 
ment of one way after another that 
might have led to a better and happier 
fortune. His harvest was like a south- 
em harvest, over early while it was yet 
but May; but he sowed no seed for a 
second ingathering, nor was there any 
growth or richness left in the soon ex- 
hausted soil.>> His plays are analytically 
and critically considered, a whole chap- 
ter being given to <The School for 
Scandal > and <The Critic. > The book 
is attractively written in six chapters, 
as follows: < Youth,* < First Dramatic 
Works, > <The School for Scandal, > < Pub- 
lic Life,* < Middle Age,* * Decadence.* It 
is the story of the most brilliant man of 
the most brilliant period of the eigh- 
teenth century, — a man, who, but for a 
certain residuum of conscience, might be 
called an astonishingly clever juggler; 
who, while youth, health, and novelty 
favored, kept the ball of prosperity flash- 
ing hither and yon through the air, only 
to see it fall and shiver to atoms when 
these attributes failed him. Yet the 
vices of Sheridan were those of his time 
and his fellows; and his virtues, if not 
too many, were always charming and 
lovable. Indeed, so sympathetic is Mrs. 
Oliphant's story of him, that the reader 
involuntarily recalls that kind judgment, 
— «'Tis said best men are molded out of 
faults.** 

Oook of Snobs, The, a series of sketches 
^ by William Makepeace Thackeray, 
appeared first in Punch, and was pub- 
lished in book form in 1848. The idea 
of the work may have been suggested to 
Thackeray when, as an underg^duate at 
Cambridge in 1829, he contributed to a 
little weekly periodical called The Snob. 
In any case, the genus Snob could not 
long have escaped the satirical notice of 
the author of < Vanity Fair.* He was in 
close contact with a social system that 
was the very nursery of snobbishness. 
In his delightful category, he omits no 
type of the English-bred Snob of the 
university, of the court, of the town, of 
the country, of the Church; he even in- 
cludes himself, when on one occasion he 
severed his friendship for a man who 
ate peas with a knife, — an exhibition of 
snobbery he repented of later, when 
the offender had discovered the gjenteel 
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nses of the fork. The half -careless, half- 
cynical humor of it all becomes serious in 
the last paragraph of the last paper: — 

^I am sick of court circulars. I loathe 
haut-ton intelligence. I believe such 
words as Fashionable, Exclusive, Aris- 
tocratic, and the like, to be wicked 
tmchristian epithets that ought to be 
banished from honest vocabularies. A 
court system that sends men of genius 
to the second table, I hold to be a Snob- 
bish System. A society that sets up to 
be polite, and ignores Art and Letters, 
I hold to be a Snobbish Society. You 
who despise your neighbor are a Snob; 
you who forget your friends, meanly to 
follow after those of a higher deg^e, are 
a Snob; you who are ashamed of your 
poverty and blush for your calling, are 
a Snob; as are you who boast of your 
pedigree or are proud of your wealth. » 

Oarnaby Rndge was Dickens's fifth 
^ novel, and was published in 1841. 
The plot is extremely intricate. Bamaby 
is a poor half-witted lad, living in Lon- 
don toward the close of the eighteenth 
century, with his mother and his raven 
Grip. His father had been the steward 
of a country gentleman named Haredale, 
who was found murdered in his bed, 
while both his steward and his gardener 
had disappeared. The body of the stew- 
ard, recognizable only by the clothes, is 
presently found in a pond. Bamaby is 
bom the day after the double murder. 
Afifectionate and usually docile, credulous 
and full of fantastic imaginings, a sim- 
pleton but faithful, he grows up to be 
liked and trusted. His mother having 
fled to London to escape a myst rious 
blackmailer, he becomes involved in the 
famous <* No Popery » riots of Lord George 
Gordon in 1780, and is within <a.n ace of 
perishing on the scaffold. The black- 
mailer, Mr. Haredale the brother and 
Emma the daughter of the murdered 
man, Emma's lover Edward Chester, and 
his father, are the chief figures of the 
nominal plot; but the real interest i- 
not with them but with the side • harac- 
ters and the episodes. Some of the most 
whimsical and amusing of Dickens's 
character-studies appear in the pages of 
the novel; while the whole episode of 
the gathering and march of the mob, 
and the storming of Newgate (quoted in 
the Library), is surpassed in dramatic 
intensity by no passage in modem fic- 
tion, unless it is by Dickens's own treat- 



ment of the French Revolution in the 
<Tale of Two Cities. > Among the import- 
ant characters, many of whom are the 
authors of sayings now proverbial, are 
Gabriel Varden, the cheerful and incor- 
ruptible old locksmith, father of the charm- 
ing flirt Dolly Varden; Mrs. Varden, a 
type of the narrow-minded zealot, de- 
voted to the Protestant manual; Miss 
Miggs, their servant, mean, treacherous, 
and self-seeking; Sim Tappertit, an ap- 
prentice, an admirable portrait of the 
half-fool, half-knave, so often found in 
the English servile classes half a cen- 
tury ago; Hugh the hostler and Dennis 
the hangman; and Grip the raven, who 
fills an important part in the story, and 
for whom Di kens himself named a fa- 
vorite raven. 

Orownlng, Elizabeth Barrett, Letters 

^ of. Edited by Frederic G. Kenyon. 
(2 vols., 1897.) This definitive presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Browning's character and 
career is a selection from a very large 
mass of letters collected by Mr. Brown- 
ing, and now used with the consent of 
R. Barrett Browning. It is made a 
chronicle, and practically a life, by the 
character of the letters and the addition 
of connecting links of narrative.* The 
letters g^ve an unusually full and inter- 
esting revelation of Mrs. Browning's char- 
acter, and of the course of her life. The 
absence of controversy, of personal ill- 
feeling of any kind, and of bitterness ex- 
cept on certain political topics, is noted 
by the editor as not the result of any 
excision of passages, but as illustrating 
Mrs. Browning's sweetness of tempera- 
ment The interest of the work as a chap- 
ter of life and poetry in the nineteenth 
century is very great 

Oronte, Charlotte, Life of, by Mrs. 
^ Gaskell, was published in 1857, two 
years after the death of the author of 
<Jane Eyre.> It has taken rank as a 
classic in biographical literature, though 
not without inaccuracies. Its charm and 
enduring quality are the result of its ideal 
worth. It is a strong, human, intimate 
record of a unique personality, all the 
more valuable because biased by friend- 
ship. A biog^phy written by the heart 
as well as the head, it remains for that 
reason the most vital of all lives of Char- 
lotte Bronte. A mere scrap-book of facts 
goes very little way toward explaining a 
genius of such intensity. 
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Oronte, Charlotte, and her Circle, b>' 

^ Clement K. Shorter, was published 
in 1896. It is not a biography, but a 
new illumination of a rare personality, 
through an exhaustive collection of let- 
ters written by, or relating to, the no\-el- 
ist of Haworth. In the preface the editor 
writes: <* It is claimed for the following 
book of Home Hve hundred pages that 
the larger part of it is an addition of 
entirely new material to the n)mantic 
Ktory of the Brontes.^ This material 
was fumihhe<l partly by the Rev. Arthur 
Bell Nicholls. Charlotte's husband, and 
partly by her lifelong friend Miss Ellen 
NuKHcy. 

The arrangement i>f the bix>k is cal- 
culated to assist the reader to a clearer 
understanding of Charlotte Bronte's life. 
A chapter is given to each person or group 
of persons in any way closely relatetl to 
her. Even the curates i>f Haworth are 
not overUM>ked. Yet the editor's discrimi- 
nation is juHtifteil in ever>' instance by 
lettom relating directly to the person or 
]>ersonH under consideration. The entire 
work is a mo«t interesting and significant 
contribution to the ever-growing body of 
Bn)nt^ literature. 

Pemonal ReeoUeetlons of Mary Som- 
erYlUe, with SicLKt^ioNs from her 
CoRKKSPONUKNcK, by her daughter Martha 
SomervlUe. 

Never has the simplicity of tnie great- 
ness l)een n>ore clearly shown than in 
the life of Marv Somerville, the life 
of a >\'oman entirely dewted to family 
duties and scientific pursuits, whose en- 
ergy and perseverance vwercame almost 
insuperable i>bstacles at a time when 
w\>men were excluded from the higher 
branches ctf education b\* prejudice and 
tradition; whi>se braver>- leil her to 
enter upon unknown paths, ami to make 
known to others what she acquired by 
so courageous an undertaking. After a 
slight introduction concerning her family 
and birth, which took place De*."ember 
a6th, 1780. the * Recollections * begin in 
early childhood and continue to the day 
of her death. She lived to the ripe oki 
age of ninety-two, preserving her clear- 
ness of intellect to the end: holding fast 
her faith in God, which no censure of 
bigot, smile of skeptic, or theor\- of sci- 
ence coald shake: adding to the world** 
store of knowledge to her final day. — her 
last work being the revision and com- 
pletioa o£ a treatise 00 the ^Theory of 
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Differences > ; and leaving behind for the 
benefit of the new generation annals of 
a life so wonderful in its completed work, 
so harmonious in its domestic relations, so 
unassuming in its acceptance of worldly 
distinctions, that the mere reading of 
it elevates and streng^thens. 

There are charming descriptions of 
childhood da>*s in the Scottish home of 
Burntisland; days of youth when she 
arose after attending a ball to study at 
fis-^ in the morning; a delicate reticence 
concerning the first short-lived marriage 
with her cousin Craig, succeeded by the 
truer union with another cousin, the 

• Somerv-ille • of whom she speaks with 
mi2ch tenderness; domestic gains and 
losses, births and deaths; the begin- 
nings, maturings, and successes of her 
work; tripe to London and the Conti- 
nent: visits to and from the great; the 
idyllic life in Italy, where she died and 
is buried: loving records of home work 
and home pleasures; sorrows bravely met 
and jo)-* glorified, — all told with the un- 
affectedness which was the keynote to 
her amiable character. Little informa- 
tion is given of the immense labor which 
preceded her famous works. The woman 
who, as Laplace said, was the only 
woman who could understand his work, 
who was honored by nearly ever>' scien- 
tific society in the world, whose mind 
>\*as akin to every famous mind of the 
age, so withdraws her individuality to 
give place to others, that the reader is 
i^ften inclined to forget that the modest 
writer has other claims to notice than 
her intimate acquaintance with the g^reat. 
And as in many social gatherings she 
was o\-erlooked from her modestv* of 
demeanor: so in these * Recollections,* 
pages of eulogy are devoted to the 
achiex-ements of those whose intellect 
was to hers as * moonlight is to sun- 
Ught,* while her own successes are ig- 
nored, except in the inserted letters of 
those who awarded her her due meed 
of praise, amd in the frequent notes of 
her faithful compiler. 

r>»etry« tlio Natmre mm^ EleMeats ot 

* by Edmund Clarence Stedman. The 
lectures contained in this voluzne, pub- 
lished in i5g2, were deli\'«red bv the 
author during the previous year at Johns 
Hopkins University, inaugurating the 
annual lectureship founded by Mrs. 
Tumbull of Baltimore. Mr. Stedman 
treats *of the quality and attributes 
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of poetry itself, of its source and effi- 
cacy, and of the enduring laws to which 
its true examples ever are conformed. >* 
Chapter L treats of theories of poetry 
from Aristotle to the present day ; Chap- 
ter ii. seeks to determine what poetry 
is; and Chapters iii. and iv. discuss, 
respectively, creation and self-expression 
under the title of < Melancholia.* These 
two chapters together <^ afford all the 
scop>e permitted in this scheme for a 
swift glance at the world's masterpieces. >> 
Having effected a synthetic relation be- 
tween the subjective and the objective 
in poetry, the way becomes clear for an 
examination of the pure attributes of 
this art, which form the themes of the 
next four chapters. Mr. Stedman avoids 
much discussion of schools and fashions. 
« There have been schools in all ages 
and centres, » he says, «but these figure 
most laboriously at intervals when the 
creative faculty seems inactive. » This 
book constitutes a fitting complement to 
Mr. Stedman's two masterly criticisms 
on the < Victorian Poets > and the < Poets 
of America. > The abundance of finely 
chosen illustrative extracts, and the pains 
taken by the author to expound every 
point in an elementary way, make the 
volume not only delightful reading for 
any person of literary tastes, but bring 
into compact shape a fund of instruction 
of permanent value. Mr. Stedman cheers 
the reader by his hopeful view of the 
poetry of the future. <<I believe, » he 
declares, <<that the best age of imagi- 
native production is not past; that po- 
etry is to retain, as of old, its literary'^ 
import, and from time to time prove 
itself a force in national life; that the 
Concord optimist and poet was sane in 
declaring that ^the arts, as we know 
them, are but initial,* that < sooner or 
later that which is now life shall add 
a richer strain to the song.> » 

Custom and Myth, by Andrew Lang. 
(1886. ) This book of fifteen sketches, 
ranging in subject from the Method of 
Folk-lore and Star Myths to the Art of 
Savages, illustrates the author's concep- 
tion of the inadequacy of the generally 
accepted methods of comparative my- 
thology. He does not believe that << myths 
are the result of a disease of language, as 
the pearl is the result of a disease of the 
oyster. » The notion that proper names in 
the old myths hold the key to their expla- 
nation, as Max Miiller, Kuhn, Breal, and 



many other eminent philologists maintain, 
Mr. Lang denies ; declaring that the analy- 
sis of names, on which the whole edifice 
of philologfical « comparative mythology* 
rests, is a foundation of sifting sand. Sto- 
ries are usually anonymous at first, he 
believes, names being added later, and 
adventures natiirally grouping themselves 
around any famous personage, divine, he- 
roic, or human. Thus what is called a 
Greek myth or a Hindu legend may be 
found current among a people who never 
heard of Greece or India. The story of 
Jason, for example, is told in Samoa, Fin- 
land, North America, Madagascar. Each 
of the myths presented here is made to 
serve a controversial purpose in so far as 
it supports the essayist's theory that ex- 
planations of comparative mythologfy do 
not explain. He believes that folk-lore 
contains the survivals of primitive ideas 
common to many peoples, as similar physi- 
cal and social conditions tend to breed 
the same ideas. The hypothesis of a myth 
common to several races rests on the as- 
sumption of a common intellectual condi- 
tion among them. We may push back a 
god from Greece to Phoenicia, from Phoe- 
nicia to Accadia, but at the end of the end, 
we reach a legend full of myths like those 
which Bushmen tell by the camp fire, Es- 
kimo in their dark huts, and Australians 
in the shade of the <<gunweh,>> — myths 
cruel, puerile, obscure, like the fancies of 
the savage myth-makers from which they 
sprang. The book shows on every page 
the wide reading, the brilliant faculty of 
generalization, and the delightful popu- 
larity and the unfailing entertaining^ess 
of this literary « Universal Provider, » 
who modestly says that these essays are 
<<only flint-like flakes from a neolithic 
workshop. >* 

A rt of Poetry, The (<L'Art Poaique>), 
^ a didactic poem, by Boileau. The 
work is divided into four cantos. In the 
first, the author intermingles his precepts 
with an account of French versification 
since Villon, now taking up and now 
dropping the subject, with apparent care* 
lessness but with real art. The second 
canto treats of the different classes of 
poetry, beginning with the least import- 
ant: eclogue, eleg^, ode, epigram, son- 
net, etc. The third deals with tragedy, 
comedy, and the epic. In the fourth, 
Boileau returns to more general ques- 
tions. He gives, not rules for writing 
verse, but precepts addressed to the poet : 
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and points out the limits within which 
he must move, if he wishes to become 
perfect in his art. Although his work is 
recognized as one of the masterpieces of 
the age of Louis XIV. , Boileau has preju- 
dices that have long been out of date. He 
ridicules the choice of modem or national 
subjects by a poet, and would have him 
confine himself exclusively to the history 
or mythology of Greece and Rome. 

A BAljsis of Beauty, The, an essay on 
^ certain artistic principles, by William 
Hogarth, was published in 1753. In 1745 
he had painted the famous picture of 
himself and his pug-dog Trump, now in 
the National Gallery. In a comer of this 
picture appeared a palette bearing a ser- 
pentine line under which was inscribed: 
«The Line of Beauty and Grace. » This 
inscription provoked so much inquiry and 
comment that Hogarth wrote < The Anal- 
ysis of Beauty > in explanation of it In 
the introduction he says: <<I now offer 
to the public a short essay accompanied 
with two explanatory prints, in which I 
shall endeavor to show what the princi- 
ples are in nature, by which we are 
directed to call the forms of some bodies 
beautiful, others ugly; some graceful and 
others the reverse. >> The first chapters 
of the book deal with Variety, Uniform- 
ity, Simplicity, Intricacy, Quantity, etc. 
Lines and the composition of lines are 
then discussed, followed by chapters on 
Light and Shade, on Proportion, and on 
Action. The ^Analysis of Beauty > sub- 
jected Hogarth to extravagant praise 
from his friends and to ridicule from his 
detractors. Unfortunately he had him- 
self judged his work on the title-page, in 
the words ^ wTitten with a view of fixing 
the fluctuating ideas of taste. » This am- 
bition it was not possible for Hogarth to 
realize. The essay contains, however, 
much that is pertinent and sugg^tive. 

A nAtomie of Abases, The, by Philip 
*^ Stubbes, was entered upon the Sta- 
tioners' Register in 1582-83; republished 
by the New Shakspere Society in 1877- 
79 under the editorship of Frederick I. 
Fumivall. 

This most curious work — without the 
aid of which, in the opinion of the editor. 
*no one can pretend to know Shaks- 
pere's England *> — is an exposure of the 
abuses and corruptions existing in all 
classes of Elizabethan society. Written 
from the Puritan standpoint, it is yet not 
over-prejudiced nor bigoted. 



Little is known of Philip Stubbes. 
Thomas Nash makes a savage attack on 
the ^Anatomie > and its author, in a tract 
published in 1589. Stubbes himself throws 
some light upon his life, in his memorial 
account of his young wife, whose <* right 
virtuous life and Christian death* are 
circumstantially set forth. The editor be- 
lieves him to have been a gentleman — 
*^either by birth, profession, or both*; to 
have written, from 1581 to 1610, pam- 
phlets and books strongly on the Puritan 
side; before 1583 to have spent « seven 
winters and more, traveling from place 
to place, even all the land over indiffer- 
ently.* It is supposed that in 1586 he 
married a girl of fourteen. Her death 
occurred four years and a half afterwards, 
following not many weeks the birth of 
a *^ goodly man childe.* Stubbes's own 
death is supposed to have taken place 
not long after 1610. 

<The Anatomie of Abuses > was pub- 
lished in two parts. These are in the 
form of a dialogue between Spudens and 
Philoponus (Stubbes), concerning the 
wickedness of the people of Ailgna (Eng- 
land). Part First deals with the abuses 
of Pride, of Men's and Women's Ap- 
parel ; of the vices of whoredom, gluttony, 
drunkenness, covetousness, usury, swear- 
ing. Sabbath-breaking, stage-plays; of 
the evils of the Lords of Misrule, of 
May-games, church-ales, wakes, feasts, of 
* pestiferous dancing,* of music, cards, 
dice-tables, tennis, bowls, bear-baiting; of 
cock-fighting, hawking, and htmting, on 
the Sabbath; of markets, fairs, and foot- 
ball playing, also on the Sabbath; and 
finally of the reading of wicked books: 
the whole being followed by a chapter 
on the remedy for these evils. 

Part Second deals with corruptions in 
the Temporalty and the Spiritualty. Un- 
der temporal corruptions the author con- 
siders abuses in law, in education, in 
trade, in the manufacture of apparel, 
in the relief of the poor, in husbandry 
and farming. He also considers abuses 
among doctors, chandlers, barbers, apoth- 
ecaries, astronomers, astrologers, and prog- 
nosticators. 

Under matters spiritual the author sets 
forth the Church's sins of omission rather 
than of commission; but he treats- of 
wrong preferment, of simony, and of the 
evils of substitution. 

The entire work is most valuable, as 
throwing vivid light upon the manners 
and customs of the time, especially in 
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the matter of dress. An entire Eliza- 
bethan wardrobe of fashion might be 
reproduced from Stubbes's circumstantial 
descriptions. Concerning hose he writes: 
«The Gally-hosen are made very large 
and wide, reaching downe to their knees 
onely, with three or four guardes a peece 
laid down along either hose. And the 
Venetian hosen, they reach beneath the 
knee to the gartering place to the Leg, 
w^here they are tyed finely with silk 
points, or some such like, and laied on 
also with reeves of lace, or gardes as the 
other before. And yet notwithstanding 
all this is not sufficient, except they be 
made of silk, velvet, saten damask, and 
other such precious things beside.*^ 

A natomy of Melancholy, The, by Rob- 
**" ert Burton, is a curious miscellany, 
covering so wide a range of subjects as 
to render classification impossible. This 
torrent of erudition flows in channels sci- 
entifically exact. Melancholy is treated as 
a malady, first in general, then in partic- 
ular. Its nature, seat, varieties, causes, 
symptoms, and prognosis, are considered 
in an orderly manner, with a great num- 
ber of differentiations. Its cure is next 
examined, and the various means dis- 
cussed which may be adopted to accom- 
plish this. Permissible means, forbidden 
means, moral means, and pharmaceutical 
means, are each analyzed. After dispos- 
ing of the scholastic method, the author 
descends from the general to the particu- 
lar, and treats of emotions and ideas mi- 
nutely, endeavoring to classify them. In 
early editions of the book, there appear 
at the head of each part, sjmoptical and 
analytical tables, with divisions and sub- 
divisions, — each subdivision in sections 
and each section in subsections, after the 
manner of an important scientific treatise. 
While the general framework is orderly, 
the author has filled in the details with 
most heterogeneous materiaL Every con- 
ceivable subject is made to illustrate his 
theme : quotations, brief and extended, 
from many authors; stories and oddities 
from obscure sources ; literary descriptions 
of pa.ssions and follies: recipes and ad- 
vices; experiences and biographies. A 
remarkably learned and laborious work, 
representing thirty years of rambling read- 
ing in the Oxford University Library, 
^ The Anatomy of Melancholy > is read to- 
day only as a literary curiosity, even its 
use as a «cram» being out of date with 
its class of learning. 



pvemonology and Deyil-Lore, by Mon- 
1-^ cure D. Conway, 1879. In this 
scholarly history of a superstition, the 
author has set before himself the task of 
finding <<the reason of unreason, the be- 
ing and substance of unreality, the law 
of folly, and the logic of lunacy. » His 
business is not alone to record certain 
dark vagaries of human intelligence, but 
to explain them; to show them as the 
inevitable expression of a mental neces* 
sity, and as the index to some spiritual 
facts with large inclusions. He sees that 
primitive man has always personified his 
own thoughts in external personal forms; 
and that these personifications survive 
as traditions long after a more educated 
intelligence surrenders them as facts. 
He sets himself, therefore, to seek in 
these immature and grotesque imagin- 
ings the soul of truth and reality that 
once inspired them. From anthropology, 
history, tradition, comparative mythol- 
ogy and philology; from every quarter 
of the globe; from periods which trail off 
into prehistoric time, and from periods 
almost within our own remembrance; 
from savage and from cultivated raceS; 
from extinct peoples and those now ex- 
isting; from learned sources and the tra- 
ditions of the unlearned, he has sought 
his material. This vast accumulation of 
facts he has so analyzed and synthesized 
as to make it yield its fine ore of truth 
concerning spiritual progress. Related 
beliefs he has grouped either in natural 
or historical association; migrations of 
beliefs he has followed, with a keen 
sense for their half -obliterated trail; 
through diversities his trained eye dis- 
covers likenesses. He finds that devils 
have always stood for the type of pure 
- malignity; while demons are creattires 
driven by fate to prey upon mankind for 
the satisfaction of their needs, but not 
of necessity malevolent The demon is 
an inference from the physical experience 
of mankind ; the devil is a product of his 
moral consciousness. The dragon is a 
creature midway between the twa 
Through two volumes of difficulties Mr. 
Conway picks his dexterous way, coma- 
geous, ingenious, frank, full of knowl- 
edge and instruction, and not less full of 
entertainment So that the reader who 
follows him will find that he has studied 
a profound chapter of human experience, 
and has acquired new standards for 
measuring the spiritual progress of the 
race. 
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Ecce Homo, by John Robert Seeley 
(iS&sj, was a consideration of the 
life of Christ as a human being. Id the 
preface the author writes: — 

" Those who feel dissatisfied with the 
current conception of Christ, if they can- 
not rest content without a definite opin- 
ion, may find it necessary to do what to 
persons not so dissatisfied it seems au- 
dacious and perilous to do. They may 
be obliged to reconsider the whole subject 
from the be^nning, and placing them- 
selves in imagination at the time when 
he whom we call Christ bore no such 
name, to trace his biography from point 
to point, and accept those conclusions 
about him, not which church doctors, or 
even apostles, have sealed with their au- 
thority, but whicb the facts themselves, 
critically weighed, appear to warrant. 
This is what the present writer under- 
took to do." 

The result of this undertaking was 
a portrait of Christ as a man, which, 
whether accurate or not. is singularly 
luminoiLs and si^gestive. The author 
brought to his ta-sk scholarship, historical 
acumen, above all the power to trace the 
original diversities and irregularities in 
ft surface long since worn smooth. He 
tabes into account the ZeitgeiU ai the 
age in which Christ lived; Uie thotisand 
and one political and social forces by 
which he wa.i surrounded; and the na- 
tional inheritances that were his on his 
human side, with special reference to his 
office of Messiah. Thereby he throws 
light upon a character "so little compre- 
hended" as a man. He makes many 
astute obsen'ations, such as this on the 
source of the Jews' antagonism to Christ: 
"They laid information against him be- 
fore the Roman government as a dan. 
gerous character: their real complaint 
against him was precisely thLs, that he 
was not dangerous. Pilate executed him 
on the ground that his kingdom was of 
this world; the Jews procured his execu- 
tion precisely because it was not. In 
other words, they could not forgive him 
for claiming royalty, and at the same 
time .rejecting the use of physical force. 
, . . They did not object to the king, 
they did not object to the philosopher; 
but they objected to the king in tne garb 
of the philosopher." The 'Ecce Homo' 
produced a great sensation in England 
and America. Its boldness, its scientific 
character, combined with its spirituality 
and reverence for the life of Christ, made 



of it a work which could act be over- 
looked. Newman, Dean Stanley. Glad- 
stone, and others high in authority, 

hastened to reply to it The vitality o( 
the work stilt remains. 
Dnrnet's 'History of the Reformatloii 
^ of the Church of England* {3 vols.. 
1679, 16S1, 1714); and 'History of his 
Own Time' (i vols., 1723, 1734). are Eng- 
lish standard books of high character and 
value. The second of these works is of 
great intrinsic worth, because without it 
our knowledge of Uie times would be 
eiceedingly imperfect For the first the 
author was voted the thanks of both 
houses of Parliament Burnet was bishop 
of Salisbury, 1689-1715; and in 1699 be 
brought out an 'Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles' which became a church 
classic, in spite of high-church objection 
to his broad and liberal views. He was 
from early life a consistent representative 
of broad-church principles, both in politics 
and divinity. His tastes were more secu- 
lar than scholastic Of bishops he alone 
in that age left a record of able and con- 
scientious administration, and of lasting 
work of great importance. Although bit- 
terly attacked from more than one quarter 
on account of the 'History of His Own 
Time,' the best judgment to-day upon 
this work is that nothing could be more 
admirable than his general candor, his 
accuracy as to facts, the fullness of his 
information, and the justice of his judg- 
ments both of those whom he vehemently 
opposed and of those whom he greatly 
admired. The value of the work, says a 
recent authority, "as a candid narrative 
and an invaluable work of reference, has 
continually risen as investigations into 
original materials have proceeded." The 
best edition of both the Histories is that 
of the Clarendon Press (18*3-33: 1865). 

Dritain, Gcclealasttcal History nf, 

'-' by Beeda or Bede. A work doubly 
monumental (i) in the extent, faithful- 
ness, care in statement, love of truth, and 
pleasant style, of its report from all trust- 
worthy sources of the history (not merely 
ecclesiastical) of Britain, and especially 
of England, down to the eighth century; 
and (z) in its being the only authority for 
important church and other origins and 
developments through the whole pieriod. 
Bieda was by far the most learned Eng- 
lishman of his time: one of the greatest 
writers known to English literature; in a 
very high sense "the Father of English 
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History »; an extensive compiler for Eng- 
lish use from the writings of the Fathers 
of the Church; an author of treatises 
representing the existing knowledge of 
science; and a famous English translator 
of Scripture. In high qualities of genius 
and rare graces of character, he was in 
the line of Shakespeare. From one of 
his young scholars, Cuthbert, we have a 
singularly beautiful story of the vener- 
able master's death, which befell about 
735 A. D., when he was putting the last 
touches to his translation of the Fourth 
Gospel. From his seventh year, 680, 
to the day of his death, May 26, 735, he 
passed his life in the Benedictine abbey, 
first at Wearmouth and then at Jarrow; 
but it was a life of immense scholarly 
and educational activity. A recent au- 
thority calls him «the greatest name in 
the ancient literature of England » ; and 
Green's ^History* says of him: « First 
among English scholars, first among 
English theologians, first among English 
historians, it is in the monk of Jarrow 
that English literature strikes its roots. 
In the six hundred scholars who gath- 
.ered round him for instruction, he is the 
father of our national education. » It was 
in point of view and name only that 
Bseda's great work was an ecclesiastical 
history. It covered all the facts drawn 
from Roman writers, from native chron- 
icles and biographies, from records and 
public documents, and from oral and 
written accounts by his contemporaries. 
It was written in Latin; first printed at 
Strasburg about 1473 ; King Alfred trans- 
lated it into Anglo-Saxon; and it has 
had several editions and English vers- 
ions in recent times. The whole body 
of Bseda's writings, some forty in number, 
show his unwearied industry in learn- 
ing, teaching, and writing, his gentle and 
cultivated feelings, his kindly sympathies, 
and the singular freshness of mind which 
gave life and beauty to so many pages of 
his story of England's past. 

Oedmon, *The Revolt of Satan, > and 
^^^ other writings, of which only some 
fragments have been preserved. The in- 
terest of Csedmon's name and story justi- 
fies taking note of him, although little of 
his genuine work now exists. His most 
striking production seems to have g^ven 
Milton more than a suggestion for his 
Satan. Mr. George Haven Putnam, in 
his < Books and their Makers, > speaking 
of the literary monks of England, says: 



«The first of the Anglo-Saxon monks to 
be ranked as a poet appears to have been 
the cowherd Caedmon, a vassal of the 
abbess Hilda and a monk of Whitby. 
Csedmon's songs were sung about 670. 
He is reported to have put into verse the 
whole of Genesis and Exodus, and later, 
the life of Christ and the Acts of the 
Apostles; but his work was not limited 
to the paraphrasing of the Scriptures. A 
thousand years before the time of < Para- 
dise Lo6t,> the Northumbrian monk sang 
before the abbess Hilda <The Revolt <5 
Satan. > Fragments of this poem discov- 
ered by Archbishop Usher, and printed 
for the first time in 1655, have been pre- 
served, and have since that date been 
frequently published. Caedmon died in 
680 and Milton in 1674. » A principal 
interest of Csedmon's conception of Satan 
is the character for independence, liberty, 
rude energy, and violent passion, in which 
he represents not an infernal, but an 
Anglo-Saxon ideal. It was largely from 
following Caedmon that Milton made his 
Satan not only so lofty a figure, but one 
of so g^eat interest th&t we hardly re- 
member his supposed nature. 

Historia Britonnm, by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. The < History of the 
Britons,> by Geoffrey of Monmouth, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, is a translation from the 
Cymric into Latin, made about the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century. Before this, 
Geoffrey, who was known as a learned 
man, had translated the prophecies of 
Merlin; and the story is that he was 
asked to translate the < Historia Britonimi,> 
by Walter Map (or Calenius), who had 
come upon the manuscript in Brittany. 

There is no known manuscript of the 
original in existence, and we cannot now 
decide to what extent Geoffrey may have 
interpolated material of his own. The 
question is still a mooted one with schol- 
ars; though no one now, as in former 
times, professes to believe that the work 
is a true record of events. 

The < Historia Britonum^ occupies the 
border ground between poetry and his- 
tory, and from the beginning was read 
for the delight of the fancy. Students, 
even at that day, were indignant with 
its lack of veracity; and good Welshmen 
scouted it as history. In that day works 
of imagination were not recognized as 
having a close connection with history. 
Yet this very chronicle is the source of 
one of the purest streams of English 
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poetry, — that which flows from the story 
of King Arthur. 

As filially arranged, the history is di- 
vided into twelve books. In the first, 
Bmt, escaping from Troy, is made the 
founder of New Troy, or London. In 
the next two books, various persons are 
invented to account for the names of 
English ri\*ers and mountains and places. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth books g^ve 
the history of the Romans and Saxons 
in 3ntain; the seventh g^ves Merlin's 
prophecy; the eighth tells about Arthur's 
father, Uther Pendragon; King Arthur 
is the hero of the ninth and tenth; and 
the last two g^ive a list of the British 
kings, and an account of Arthur's vic- 
tory over Mordred. 

In the twelfth century, Alfred of Bev- 
erly made an abridgment of this history, 
but it was not until the eighteenth cen- 
tury that it was translated into English. 
Geo£&^y Gaimar made an early transla- 
tion into Ang^o-Xorman \-erse ; and Wace 
or Eustace made a version in French 
verse which became very popular. 

Although there is probably much truth 
ming^led with the fiction in this chronicle, 
it is valued now chiefly for the influence 
which it has had on literature. 

Drmi» B^MAB ie. A poem in eight- 
■-^ syllable verse, composed by Robert 
Wace, but indirectly modeled upon a 
legendary chronicle of Brittany entitled 
<Brut y Brenhined* (Brutus of Brittany), 
which it seems was discovered in Ar- 
morica bv Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, 
and translated into Latin by Geoffrey of 
MoomoGth. This transladoo is declared 
to have been the source from which 
Wace drew his materials. He presented 
his poem to Eleooore of Guirenne in 1155, 
and it was translated into Anglo-Saxon 
by Layamoo. 

The < Roman de BrTxt> relates that after 
the capture of Troy by the Greeks, 
JBceas came to Itahr with his son As- 
canios. and espoused Lavtnia, daughter 
K>i King Latinus; she duly presented a 
son to him. This soo, as well as Asca- 
nius, succeeded to the kingly power; 
and the throoe devolved at last upim 
SQvtus. soQ of Ascanius. SiMus fell in 
love with a damsel who died upon giv- 
ing birth to Brutus, from ¥rhom the 
< Roman de Brut * cakes its name. Brutus 
was a migchty hunter. One day he had 
the niisf*.irtune to slay his father with a 
mzsiiirected arrow aimed at a stag, and 



forthwith he fled. First he went to 
Greece, where he delivered the Trojan 
captives; and next he gained the Ar- 
morican Isles, which he conquered, gjiv- 
ing them the name of Britain. Afterward 
he made war upon the king of Poitou, 
founding the dty of Tours, which he 
named in honor of his son. From Poitou 
he returned to the Armorican Isles, over- 
coming the giants in possession of that 
region, and once more naming it Britain. 
He immediately founded the dty of 
London, and reigned long and gloriously 
there. 

The narrative now concerns itsdf 
with the descendants of Brutus. The 
adventures of Lear, of Belin, of Bren- 
nus who voyag^ to Italy, of Cassivel- 
launus who so bravely resisted Caesar, 
of all the bellicose chiefs who opposed 
the dominion of the Roman emperors, 
are minutely related. But not tmtil King 
Arthur is introduced do we meet the 
real hero of the < Roman de Brut.* Arthur 
performs prodig^ies of valor, is the ideal 
knight of his order of the Round Table, 
and finally departs for sofne unknown 
region, where it is implied he becomes 
immortal, and never desists from the 
performance of deeds of valor. In this 
portion of the narrative figure the en- 
chanter Merhn, bard to King^ Arthur; 
the Holy Grail, or diahce in whidi 
were caught the last drops of the Savior^s 
blood as he was taken from the cross; 
Lancelot of the Lake, so stvled from 
the place in which he was trained to 
arms; Tristan and his unhallowed love; 
Perceval and his quest of the Holy GraiL 
These and other features of the < Roman 
de Brut* made it unprecedentedly popu- 
lar. It was publicly read at the court 
of the Norman kings, that the young 
knights might be filled with emulation; 
while fair ladies recited it at the bed- 
side of wounded cavaHers, in order that 
their pain might be assuag^ed. 

Dnit« Tke, a metrical (^troaicle of early 
^ British histonr, both bibulous and 
authentic, and the chief monument of 
Transitional Old English, first appeared 
not long after the year ixxx Its author 
Layamon. tine son of Leovenath, was a 
priest, residing at Emley on the banks 
of the Severn in Worces t ershire. His work 
is the first MS^ record of a poem w ri t t en 
after the Conquest in the tongue of the 
I pei»ple. The N«Tnan-French influences 
i had scarcely penetrated to the region 
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where he lived. On the other hand, the 
inhabitants were in close proximity to 
the Welsh. The additions that Layamon 
made to the <Brut> show how deeply 
the Arthurian legends had sunk into the 
minds of the people. 

The < Brut > is a translation, with many 
additions, of the French <Brut d'Angle- 
terre> of Wace, which in its turn is a 
translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
<Historia Britonum.> Layamon's version 
begins thus: — 

•There was a priest in the land Who 
was named Layamon. He was son of 
Leovenath, — May the Lord be g^cious 
to him! — He dwelt at Emley, at a noble 
church Upon Severn's bank. Good it 
seemed to him, Near Radstone, Where 
he read book. It came to him in mind. 
And in his chief thought, That he would 
of England Tell the noble deeds. What 
the men were named, and whence they 
came. Who English land First had, After 
the flood That came from the Lord That 
destroyed all here That is found alive 
Except Noah and Sem Japhet and Cane 
And their four wives That were with 
them in the Ark. Layamon began the 
Journey Wide over this land. And pro- 
cured the noble books Which he took for 
pattern. He took the English book that 
Saint Bede made. Another he took, in 
Latin, That Saint Albin made. And the 
fair Austin Who brought baptism in hither ; 
the third book he took. Laid there in the 
midst. That a French clerk made. Who 
was named Wace, Who well could write, 
and he gave it to the noble Eleanor that 
was Henry's Queen, the high King's. 
Layamon laid down these books and 
turned the leaves. He beheld them lov- 
ingly. » 

The <Brut> contains, however, few 
traces of Bede's chronicle. It follows 
Wace closely, but amplifies his work and 
adds to it. Some of the additions are 
concerned with the legendary Arthur. 
Layamon's most poetical work is found 
in them. The beautiful legends of the 
great king seem to have appealed pow- 
erfully to his imagination and to his sym- 
pathies as a poet. He makes Arthur say 
in his dying speech: — 

«I will fare to Avalun, to the fairest 
of all maidens, to Argante the Queen, 
an elf most fair, and She shall make my 
wounds all sound; make me all whole 
with healing draughts. And afterwards 
I will come again to my kingdom, and 
dwell with the Britons with Mickle Joy. *> 



CoHn Clont (or Colyn Clonte), by 
John Skelton. This satire of the 
early British poet (fl. 1460?-! 529) was a 
vigorous pre-Reformation protest against 
the clergy's lack of learning and piety, 
disregard for the flock, — 

« How they take no hedc 
Thcyre aely shepe to fcdc,» — 

and gross self-indulgence. It was writ- 
ten in from four to six syllable rhymes 
and even double rhymes, whose liquid 
though brief measures served their eccen- 
tric author's purpose: a form since desig- 
nated as Skeltonical or Skeltonian verse. 
The poet employed various other verse 
forms: often the easily flowing seven-line 
stanzas of his true parent in the poet's 
art, Chaucer, dead less than a hundred 
years, with only the inferior Lydgate no- 
table between. Like Chaucer, he helped 
to establish and make flexible the ver- 
nacular English tongue. But though in 
holy orders, and sometime rector of the 
country parish of Diss, he was believed to 
wear his clerical habit rather loosely, like 
the Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst, Friar 
Tuck, whose <<Pax Vobiscums>> had been 
silent now for two generations. Under 
Henry VII. Skelton had been tutor to his 
second son, Henry, who succeeded to the 
throne; and though his satires, published 
in both reigns, often hit the sini and fol- 
lies of the court, he was not seriously 
molested by these monarchs. But in 
< Colin Clout > he sped more than one 
clothyard shaft of wit at Wolsey; and at 
last in <Speke, Parrot, > and <Why Come 
Ye Not to Court, > so assailed the prelate's 
arrogant abuse of power that he found 
it prudent to take sanctuary with Bishop 
Islip in Westminster Abbey: and there 
he died and was buried ^in the chancel 
of the neighboring church of St Marga- 
ret's, *> says Dyce. His most famous 
poem gets its title from the rustic per- 
sonage supposed to be speaking through 
it: — 

"And if ye stand in double 
Who brought this lyme aboute. 
My name is Colyn Cloute.* 

The surname is clearly suited to the os- 
tensibly dull-witted clown of the satire; 
and the Colin is modifled from Colas, 
short for Nicolas or Nicholas, a t3rpical 
proper name. This dramatic cognomen 
was copied by several poets of the fol- 
lowing reign, Elizabeth's. — her favorite 
Edmund Spenser using it to designate 
himself in pastoral poems, and rendering 
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it once more famous as a poem -title in 
* Colin Gloat's Come Home Again.* 

paleb Williams, b>' William Godwin 
(1794), a curious, rambling, half sen- 
sational and half psychological stor\', met 
with immediate popularity, and furnished 
the suggestion of the well-known play 
<The Iron Chest* Caleb, a sentimenta> 
youth, who tells his own story, is the sec- 
retary of a Mr. Falkland, a gentleman of 
fortune, cold, protxl, and an absolute re- 
cluse. Caleb learns that his patron had 
once been a favorite in society'-, his retir- 
ing habits dating from his trial some \'ears 
earlier for the murder of one TyrreU a 
man of bad character, who had publicly 
insulted him. Falkland haxnng been ac- 
quitted, two laborers, men of excellent 
reputation, both of whom had reason to 
hate the knavish Tv-rrel. ha\-e been 
hanged on circumstantial e\ndence. Ca- 
leb, a sort of religious Paul Piy, is 
convinced that Falkland is the murderer, 
and taxes him with the crime. Falkland 
confesses it, but threatens Caleb with 
death should he betray his suspicions. 
The frightened secretary* runs away in 
the night; is seized, and charged with 
the theft of Mr. Falkland's jewels, which 
are found hidden among his belongings. 
He escapes from jail only to fall among 
thieves, is re-arrested, and makes a state- 
ment to a magistrate of Falkland's guilt, 
a statement which is not believed. The 
trial comes on ; Falkland declines to pros- 
ecute, and the \-ictim is set at liberty. 
Falkland, whose one idea in life is to 
keep his name unspotted, then offers to 
forgive Caleb and assist him if he will 
recant- Wlien he refuses, his enemy has 
him shadowed, and manages to hound 
him out of e\'er\* comer of refuge by 
branding him as a thief. Caleb. dri\-en 
to bay, makes a formal accusation before • 
the judge of assizes and many witnesses^ 
Falkland, in despair, acknowledges his 
guilt, and shortly after dies, leav-ing Caleb 
— whOk most curiously, has (passionately 
loved him all this time — the victim oi 
an undying remorse. 

Heredity: A Psychological Stipy or 
ITS Phenomf.na. Laws, Caises, 
AND CoNSE»^rENCES, by Th. Ritx>t. v Eng- 
lish edition. iS75.> Heredity, as the fa- 
mt:>us French biologn^ delines it, is thi\t 
biological law by which all beings en- 
dowed with life tend to repeat them- 
seU-es in their descendants; that law 



which is for the species what personal 
identity is for the individual, and by 
whose working Nature ever copies and 
imitates herself. Many ages of thought- 
ful observation and analysis have 
wrought at the physical or physiological 
basis and expression of this law. M. 
Ribot's < Heredity,* like his < Contempo- 
rary English Psychologjy,* is an en- 
deavor to explain its psychological side. 
Passing from the familiar but interest- 
ing subject of the heredity of the exter- 
nal structiire, which may insist on the 
reappearance of a bent finger or a 
shortened ear-lobe in the fifth genera- 
tion, he asserts that internal conforma- 
tions are equally certain of reproductioD 
as are the tendencies to morbid condi- 
tion of these internal organs. This he- 
redity occurs also in the nervous system, 
in the fluids of the organism, in per- 
sonal characteristics, — as in the ten- 
dency to long or short life, to fecundity, 
to immunity from contagious diseases, 
to motor energy, to loquacity or taciturn- 
ity, to anomalies of organization, indi- 
vidual habits, even to accidental 
x'ariations. These physiological facts 
being admitted, the argument goes on 
to consider the nature and heredity of 
Instinct, the heredity of the Senses, of 
Memory, of the Imagination, of the In- 
tellect, the Sentiments^ the Passions, the 
Will, of Natural Character, and of Mor- 
bid Ps>-chological Conditions. A great 
mass of undisputed facts and experi- 
ences being collected, M. Ribot deduces 
his LawSw Part Third contains a lumi- 
nous exposition of the Causes of heredi- 
tar^' psychic transmission, and Part 
Fourth, the most interesting of all, a 
statement of the Consequences, physio- 
logical, moral, and social In conclus- 
ion. M. Ribot's ps\*chological reasoning 
coincides with the physical theory that 
nothing once created ceases to be, but 
merely tindergoes transformation into 
v>tber form& Hence, in the individual, 
habit; in the species, heredity. What. 
in one statement, is conservation of en- 
erg>-. is. in another, universal causality. 
And as to the endless question of the 
c\>nflict between free will and fate, or 
mechanism, he suggests that if we were 
capable c^f occupying a higher stand- 
point, we sh«.iuld see that what is given 
to us from without as science, under 
the form of mechanism, is given us 
from within as Aesthetics or morals, un- 
der the form of free wilL 
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No more fascinating, stimulating, or 
instructive voltmie than this upon a 
vital subject hedged about with difficul- 
ties, has been given to the world. 

Dridgewater Treatises, The, were the 
■-^ result of a singular contest in com- 
pliance with the terms of the will of the 
Earl of Bridgewater, who died in 1829. 
He left ;f 8000 to be paid to the author 
of the best treatise on < The Power, Wis- 
dom, and Goodness of Grod, as manifested 
in the Creation. > The judges decided to 
divide the money among the authors of 
the eight following treatises: — <The Ad- 
aptation of External Nature to the Mora' 
and Intellectual Constitution of Man,> by 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers, 1833; < Chemistry, 
Meteorology, and the Function of Diges- 
tion, > by William Prout, 1834; < History, 
Habits, and Instincts of Animals, > by 
William Kirby, 1835; < Geology and Min- 
eralogy, > by Dean (William) Buckland, 
1836; <The Hand ... as Evincing De- 
sign, > by Sir Charles Bell, 1833; <The 
Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Physical Condition of Man,> by John 
Kidd, M. D., 1833; < Astronomy and Gen- 
eral Physics, > by William Whewell, 1833; 
< Animal and Vegetable Physiology, > by 
Peter Mark Rog^t, 1834. All these es- 
says were published as Tracts for the 
Times; and have had an enormous circu- 
lation, and no small influence in the mod- 
ification of modem thought 

Cambridge Described and Illnstrated : 
Being a Short History of the Town 
and University. By Thomas Dinham 
Atkinson. With Introduction by John 
Willis Clark. (1897.) A very complete, 
interesting, and richly illustrated account 
of the English town and university, which 
has been in some respects even more 
than Oxford a seat of literature, as well 
as education, in England. To Ameri- 
can readers especially, the work is of 
importance because of the extent to which 
Cambridge University graduates were 
leaders in the planting of New England. 
The story of the old town opens many 
a picture oi early English life and that 
of the great group of famous colleges 
which constitute the university; and sup- 
plies chapters in the history of English 
culture peculiarly rich in interest, from 
the fact that Cambridge has so largely 
stood for broad and prog^ressive views, 
while Oxford has until recently repre- 
sented narrow conservatism. 



Economic Interpretation of History, 
by J. E. Thorold Rogers. (1888.) A 
volume of Oxford lectures covering a wide 
range of important topics, with the gen- 
eral aim of showing how economic ques- 
tions have come up in English history, 
and have powerfully influenced its devel- 
opment The questions of labor, money, 
protection, distribution of wealUi, social 
eflFect of religious movements, pauperism, 
and taxation, are among those which are 
carefully dealt with. In a posthumously 
published volume. <The Industrial and 
Commercial History of England, > (1892,) 
another series appeared, completing the 
author's view both of the historical facts 
and of method of study. 

Callista: A Sketch of the Third Cen- 
tury, by John Henry Newman. Car- 
dinal Newman tells us that this is an at- 
tempt to imagine, from a Catholic point 
of view, the feelings and mutual relations 
of Christians and heathen at the period 
described. The first few chapters were 
written in 1848, the rest not imtil 1855. 
The events here related occur in Procon- 
sular Africa; giving opportunity for de- 
scription of the luxurious mode of life, the 
customs and ceremonies, then and there 
prevailing. Agellius, a Christian, loves 
Callista, a beautiful Greek girl, who sings 
like a Muse, dances like a Grace, and re- 
cites like Minerva, besides being a rare 
sculptor. Jucundus, uncle to Agellius, 
hopes she may lead him from Christian- 
ity; but she wishes to learn more con- 
cerning that faith. Agellius, falling ill, is 
nursed by Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, 
who is in hiding. A plague of locusts 
comes. Frenzied by their devastations 
and the consequent famine, the mob rises 
against the Christians. Agellius is sum- 
moned to his uncle for safety. Callista, 
going to his hut to warn him, meets 
Cyprian, who gives her the Gospel of St. 
Luke. While they discourse, the mob ap- 
proaches, and they are captured. Cyprian 
and Agellius, however, are helped to es- 
cape. Callista studies St. Luke and em- 
braces Christianity. She refuses to abjure 
her religion, is put to death by torture, is 
canonized, and still works miracles. Her 
body is rescued by Agellius and g^ven 
Christian burial. Her death proves the 
resurrection of the church at Sicca where 
she died: the heathen said that her his- 
tory affected them with constraining force. 
Agellius becomes a bishop, and is likewise 
martyred and sainted. 
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/^eorgics. The, by Virgil This great 
^■^ work, admittedly the masterpiece 
of didactic poetry, and considered by 
many superior to the ^neid in style, 
was begun, probably at the request of 
Maecenas, in 717, and completed in 724 
A. U. C. It is divided into four books. 
The first treats of agriculture; the sec- 
ond of trees; the third of the raising of 
cattle; and the fourth of bees. Virgil 
has utilized the writings of all the au- 
thorities on agriculture and kindred sub- 
jects in the Greek and Roman world. 
Thus, besides the <CEconomica> of Xen- 
ophon, the works of the Carthaginian 
Mago, translated by order of the Senate, 
and those of Cato and Varro, he con- 
sulted the < Phenomena > of Aratos for 
the signs of the weather, those of Eras- 
tothenes for the celestial zones, the writ- 
ings of Democritus for the revolution of 
the moon; and so admirably are all his 
materials used with his own poetic in- 
spiration, that precept and sentiment, 
imagination and reality, are merged in 
one complete and harmonious unity. No 
matter how exact or technical the nature 
of the teaching, it is never dry. An 
image introduced with apparent careless- 
ness vivifies the coldest formula: he tells 
the plowman he must break up the clods 
of his field and harrow it again and 
again, and then at once shows him 
golden-haired Ceres, who looks down on 
him from the Olympian heights with pro- 
pitious eyes. Besides mythology, which 
the poet uses with great reserve, he finds 
in geography resources that quicken the 
reader's interest. Tmolus, India, the 
countries of the Sabaeans and Chalybes, 
enable him to point out that every land, 
by a secret eternal law, has its own par- 
ticular products; and to predict to the 
husbandman that, if he follow good 
counsels, a harvest as bounteous as that 
which arouses the pride of Mysia or 
Gargarus shall reward his toiL The epi- 
sodes and descriptions scattered through 
the poem are of surpassing beauty. 
Among them may be mentioned: the 
death of Caesar, with the prodigies that 
accompanied it, at the end of the first 
book; in the second, the praise of Italy, 
its climate and its flocks and herds; the 
pride and greatness of Clitumnus, with 
her numerous cities, her fine lakes, as 
broad and as terrible in their fury as 
seas, with her robust population and 
great men who gave to Rome the em- 
pire of the world; and, as a pendant to 



this sublime picture, the fresh, idyllic 
delineation of country life and the hap- 
piness of rustic swains, if they only 
knew, sua sic bona norint! then, at the 
end of the third book, the splendid 
games and the magnificent temple of 
white marble he proposes to raise to 
Augustus; the description of the pest 
that devastated the pasture-lands of Nori- 
cum, unrivaled for elegance and pathos; 
and the touching story of the love of 
Orpheus and Eurydice with which the 
poem concludes. 

C»8ar: A sketch, by James Anthony 
Froude. (1880.) A life of the great 
soldier, consul, and dictator of Rome, — 
a general and statesman of unequaled 
abilities, and an orator second only to 
Cicero. Mr. Froude calls his book a 
sketch only, because materials for a 
complete history do not exist Caesar^s 
career of distinction began in 74 RC, 
later than Cicero's, and ended March 
15th, 44 B.C., nearly two years before 
the death of Cicera The fascinations 
of style in Mr. Froude's brilliant picture 
of Caesar are not equally accompanied 
with sober historical judgment. As in 
his other works, he exaggerates in draw- 
ing the figure of his hera He is to be 
listened to, not for a verdict but a plea. 

/^ssarB, The Liyes of the First Twelre, 

^^ by Caius Suetonius, 130-135 A. D. 
A book of biogp:aphies of the Roman 
emperors from Julius Caesar to Domitian; 
and largely a book of anecdotes, mere 
personal facts, and, to no small extent, 
scandal, much of which may have been 
fiction. It throws hardly any light on 
the society of the time, the character 
and tendencies of the period; but gives 
the twelve personal stories with a care 
in regard to facts and a brevity which 
makes every page interesting. The first 
six are much fuller than the last six. 
In none of them is there any attempt 
at historical judgment of the characters 
whose picture is drawn. We get the 
superficial view only, and to no small 
extent the view current in the gossip of 
the time. A fair English translation is 
given in the Bohn Classical Library. 

Drntus; or, Dialogne concerning II- 
^ Instriong Orators, by Cicera The 

work takes its title from Brutus, who was 
one of the persons engaged in the discus- 
sion. The author begins by expressing 
his sorrow for the death of Hortensius, 
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and the high esteem in which he held 
him as a speaker. Still he feels rather 
inclined to congratulate him on dying 
when he did, since he has thus escaped 
the calamities that ravage the republic. 
Then he explains the occasion and the 
object of this dialogue, which is a com- 
plete history of Latin eloquence. He 
relates the orijEJn of the art of oratory 
among the Romans, its progress, and its 
aspect at different epochs; enters into 
an elaborate criticism of the orators that 
have successively appeared; and gives, 
in an informal sort of way, rales for 
those who seek to excel in the oratorical 
art, and lays down the conditions without 
which success is impossible. The work is 
at once historical and didactic, and em- 
braces every variety of style: being at 
one time simple and almost familiar, at 
another almost sublime; but always pure, 
sweet, and elegant 

Cleero, Harcns TnlllDs, The Life of. 
By William Forsyth, (a vols., 1863.) 
A chapter of personal history, and a£ 
the story of classical culture, in the first 
half (rf the last century before Christ, of 
great interest and value. It deals not 
only with the orator and statesman, and 
the public affairs in which be played so 
great a part, but with Cicero as a man, 
a father, husband, friend, and gentle- 
man, and with the culture of the time, of 
which Cicero was so conspicuous a rep- 
resentative. The picture serves particu- 
larly to show along what lines moral and 
religions development had taken place 
before the time of Christ Cicero's pub- 
lic career covered the years 80-43 B. C. , 
and within these years fell the career 
of Cfesar. 

OleaningH In Bnddbft Fields, by Laf- 
^-J cadioHeam, (1897.) the sub-title be- 
ing ' Studies of Hand and Soul in the Par 
East' Of its ele\ten chapters, two ore 
travel sketches, describing trips to Kyoto 
and Osaka, with additions of much ver- 
satile information. Japanese art and folk- 
song are treated with affectionate care, 
while a discussion of certain phases of 
Sbintoism and Buddhism unfolds them 
from within, the chapter on Nirvana show- 
ing deep reflection, and marvelous beauty 
of phrase. The story of 'The Rebirth of 
Katsugoro * is of unusual value and inter- 
eat as belonging to the native literature 
of Japan. A translation of a series of 
documents dating back to the early part 
vi the nineteenth century, it reflects the 
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feudal Japan which is now passed away, 
and illustrates the "common ideas of the 
people concerning pre-existence and re- 
birth." Mr. Heam's knowledge of, and 

sympathy with, his subject seem inex- 
haustible. 

pecleBlaBtical Foltt^, The Laws of, 

'-' by Richard Hooker. (1593-97.) A 
learned and broadly rational treatise on 
the principles of church government, the 
special aim of which was to prove, 
against the Puritanism of the time, that 
religious doctrines and institutions do not 
find their sole sanction in Scripture, but 
may be planned and supported by the 
use of other sources of light and truth; 
and that in fact the Scriptures do not 
supply any definite form of church order, 
the laws of which are obligatory. The 
course of church matters under Queen 
Elizabeth had so completely disregarded 
the views and demands of the Puritans 
as to give occasion for a work represent- 
ing other and wider views; and Hooker's 
genius exactly fitted him to supply a 
philosophical and logical basis to the 
Elizabethan church system. Of the eight 
books now found in the work, only four 
were published at first; then a fifth, 
longer by stity pages than the whole of 
the first four, in 1597; and three after 
his death (November ad. 1600), — the sixth 
and eighth in 1648, and the seventh in 
1617. The admirable style of the work 
has given it a high place in English lit- 
erature; while its breadth of view, wealth 
of thought, and abundant learning, have 
caused it to increase in favor with the 
advance of time. 

/greatest Thing In the TTorld, The, 

^-^ by Henry Drummond, takes both 
theme and title from i Cor. xiii., wherein 
(R. V.) Love is declared to be the great- 
est of the three Christian graces. 

The author treats I.ove as the supreme 
good ; and following St Paul, contrasts 
it favorably with eloquence, prophecy, 
sacrifice, and martyrdom. Then follows 
the analysis; « It is Uke light Paul 
passes this thing, Love, through the 
magnificent prism of his inspired intel- 
lect, and it comes out on the other side 
broken up into its elements." 

"The Spectrum of Love has nine in- 
gredients; — 

Patience — <Love suffereth long.* 

Kindness — >And is Idnd.> 

Generosity — 'Love envieth not' 
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Humiiily — 'Love \-aunteth not itself, 
is not pmSfed up.' 

Courtesy — 'Doth not behave itself nn- 

UusellishDess — 'Seeketh fiot her own-* 
Good Temper — ' Is not easily pn>- 

Guilelessness— 'Thinketh no e\-i1.' 

Sincerity — 'Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the tmlh.'» 

The author then declares that Love 
cnmes by induction — by contact vrith 
God; that it is an effect, — "we love be- 
cause He first loved us.» 

The closing chapter dwells upon the 
lasting charai.-ter of Love (t Cor. xiit: 
S), and asserts its abnolate supremacy — 
■What religion is, what God is, who 
Christ is, and where Christ is, is Love," 

F»lr 6od, The, by Lew Wallace. 1873. 
passed through twenty e<litions in ten 
years, it is a historical romance of the 
conqnest <^ Mexico by the Spaniards, its 
scene laid upon Aztec soil, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. The title 
is derived from QuetiakoatI, "the fair 
god,» the Attec deity of the air. De- 
scriptions of the religion and national 
customs are pleasantly intcrwo\-en with 
the plot. The Emperor Monteiuma is 
drawn as a noble but vacillating prince, 
whom the efforts of nobles and petq>le 
alike fail to arouse to a determined (^ 
position to the ini'ading Cortei. At first 
thinking that the Spaniards are gods, he 
insists upon v-elcoming them as gnests, 
ignoring the protests of his subjects, and 
even permitting himself to be craftily shut 
up, a \-oluntOTj- prisoner, in the quarters 
of the Spaniards. Guatamoiin. nephew 
and son-in-law to Monteiuma. mighty in 
arms as wise in counsel, organizes the 
Aztecs for the overthrow of the Spaniards. 
A fierce conflict rages for many days. 
Toward its close the melancholy Monie- 
luma appears up>on the prisim trail. Be- 
fore all the people Guatamoiin sends a 
shaft home to the breast of his monarch, 
who lives long eiKiugh to intrust the em- 
pire to his slayer, and also free him from 
blame for his death, explaining that the 
shaft hod been aimed at his (Montezu- 
ma's) own request. The Ailec army 
now rallies, and the Spaniards yielding 
at length to starvation, disease, and su- 
perior numbers, lea\-e the empire. Too 
shattered to regain its former x'igor, even 
nnder the wise mie of Guatamfntn, the 
State gradually totters to its eventual fall. 
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a catastrophe which the author indicates 
but does not picture. 

Oar Tillage, by Mary Russell Mitford, 
was one of the first books written 
which show the poetry of every-day life 
in the country ; and Miss Uitford may 
fairly be called the founder of the school 
of village literature. There is no crai. 
nected story, but the book contains a 
series (rf charming sketches of country 
scenes and coantry people. The chron- 
icler wanders through the lanes and 
meadows with her white greyhound May- 
flower, gossips about the trees, the flow- 
en;, and the sunsets, and describes the 
beauty of English scenery. The chi^>- 
ters on The First Primrose, Violeting. 
The Copse. The Wood, The Dell, and 
The Cowslip Ball, seem to breathe the 
very atmosj^re of spring: while othen 
ten interesting stories about the people 
and village life. In her walks, the saun- 
terer is accompanied by Liizy, the car- 
penter's daughter, a fascinating baby of 
three, who trudges by her side, and is a 
very entertaining companion. E>escrip- 
tions of the country are dwelt on mom 
frequently than descriptions of the peo- 
ple, but there is a capital sketch of 
Hannah Bint, — who .showed great judg- 
ment in setting up as a dairy -w<Mnan 
when only twelve years old, — beside* 
various short discourses on schoolbcrrs, 
farmers, and the trades-people of the 
town. The scenes are laid in "^lady 
yet sunny Berkshire, where the sceiwiy, 
without rising into grandeur or breaking 
into wildness, is so pea<«fnl, so cheerful, 
si.1 varied, and so tljproughly English-* 
The first series of sketches in 'Our Vil- 
lage* appeared in 1SX4. 

Margaret OgilTy, by J. M. Barrie. 
''^ This is Barrie's loving tribute (pub- 
lished in iS9fi) to the memory of his 
fond mother, who, according to an old 
Scotch custom, was called by her maiden 
name, .Margaret Ogilvy. "God sent her 
into the world.* he says, "to cqjen 
the minds of all who looked to bean- 
tiful thoughts. » Margaret was a great 
reader; she would read at odd mo- 
ments, and complete, the ■Decline and 
FalP in a single winter. It was her 
delight to learn scraps of Horace from 
her son, aitd then bring them into her 
ciinversation with 'colleged men." 

Barrie. after lea\-ii^ the university, 
enters journalism, and his proud mother 
cherishes everj- scrap he has wrttteu. 
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She laughs when she sees the title of 
*An Auld Licht Community^ in a Lon- 
don paper, and is eager to know if 
her son receives pay for such an arti- 
cle, being greatly amazed to learn that 
this is the best remunerated of all his 
writing. «It*s dreary, weary, up-hill 
work, but I've wrastled through with 
tougher jobs in my time, and please 
God, I'll wrastle through with this 
one,>> said a devout lady to whom some 
one had presented one of Barrie's books. 
He feared that his mother wrestled 
with his writings in the same spirit. 

Margaret was a great admirer of Car- 
lyle, but her verdict of him was <n 
would rather have been his mother 
than his wife.» She always spoke of 
*that Stevenson >> with a sneer, but could 
not resist reading < Treasure Island* and 
his other books, Barrie asks, «What 
is there about the man that so infatu- 
ates the public ?» His mother's loyal 
reply is, <*He takes no hold of me; I 
would hantle rather read your books. » 
Margaret is greatly pleased and very 
proud to find herself so often depicted 
in her son's books. She affects not 
to recogfnize it, but would g^ve herself 
away unconsciously. She says, chuck- 
ling, ^He tries to keep me out, but he 
canna; it's more than he can do.>> 

At the ripe age of seventy-six, Mar- 
garet Ogilvy peacefully passed away. 
Her last words were «God>* and ^<love>>; 
and her son adds, <<I think God was 
smiling w^hen he took her to him, as 
he had so often smiled at her during 
these seventy-six years. » 

Chips that Pass In the Night, by 

•^ Beatrice Harraden. This sad little 
story achieved notoriety when it was 
published in 1894, largely on account of 
its taking title. The scene is laid in a 
Svcriss winter-resort for consumptives. 
Bemardine, a pathetic worn-out school- 
teacher, of the new-woman type, who 
has had hitherto little human interest, 
finds herself one of the 250 guests of 
the crowded Kurhaus at Petershof. Her 
neighbor at table is Robert AUitsen, 
a man whom long illness and pain have 
rendered so brusque and selfish, that he 
goes by the name of the « Disagreeable 
Man.^ He declares that he has no fur- 
ther duties towards mankind, having 
made the one great sacrifice, which is 
the prolonging, for his mother's sake, of 
a wearisome and hopeless existence. 
XXX — 24 



These two people strike up a close com- 
radeship, and Bernardine discovers un- 
suspected depths of kindness and ten- 
derness under the gruff exterior of the 
Disagreeable Man. Her own nature is 
insensibly softened and enriched by the 
sight of the suffering around her. At 
the end of the winter Bemardine's 
health is re-established, and she returns 
to the old second-hand book-shop where 
she lives with her uncle. Robert Allit- 
sen p>arts from her with scarcely a word; 
but when she has gone, he pours out 
in a beautiful letter all the love he feels 
for her, and has fought so hard against 
The letter is never sent Bemardine 
confides to her old uncle her love for 
this man. In the meantime Mrs. AUit- 
sen, his mother, has died; and shortly 
after, Robert Allitsen appears in the 
old book-shop. Bernardine requires him 
to continue the sacrifice now for her 
sake. That same day she is killed by 
an omnibus; and the << Disagreeable 
Man>> goes back to Petershof to live 
out his lonely life. A sad picture is 
given of the thoughtlessness of the care- 
takers who accompany the invalids. 

put Yet a Woman, by Arthur Sher- 
^ bume Hardy, is a romance of real 
life, its scene laid mainly in Paris during 
the time of the Second Empire. Rende 
Michael, a fair young g^l destined to be 
a rdligietise, shares the home and adorns 
the salon of her elderly bachelor uncle, 
M. Michael. They enjoy the friendship 
of M. Lande, and his son. Dr. Roger 
Lande. The four, together with Father 
Le Blanc, a kindly old cur6, and Madame 
Stephanie Milevski, make up a congenial 
house party at M. Michael's summer home 
on Mt St. Jean. Stephanie, the half- 
sister of her host, is the young widow of 
a Russian nobleman who has died in 
exile. She was associated with the emi- 
nent journalist M. De Marzac in the 
Bourbon restoration plot, and became the 
object of his ardent though unrequited 
love. Her affection is for Dr. Roger 
Lande; but he loves Ren^, and not in 
vain. Stephanie induces M. Michael to 
allow her to take Ren6e on a journey to 
Spain. Upon the eve of their departure, 
De Marzac, angered by Stephanie's con- 
tinued denial of his suit, accuses her of 
taking Ren6e to Spain in order to prevent 
Roger from wooing her until the time 
set to begin her novitiate shall have ar- 
rived. The unraveling of this situation 
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makes an excellent story. The book, 
published in 1883, is v-ritten with chami- 
ing delicacy of treatment, and conceived 
entirely in the French spirit 
pvlklognes of the Dead, by George, 
•^ Lord Lyttelton. Lord Lyttelton is 
a writer with whom only students of the 
English laagiaage and literature are 
likely to be familiar. In fact, his only 
claims to recognition as a littfe-ateur rest 
upon his 'Observations on the Convers- 
ion and Apostleship of St, Paul,* and 
the < Dialogues > here presented, which 
first appeared in 1760. The conversation 
of the 'Dialogues' shows how thoroughly 
vere*d the writer must have been in the 
history of all times. The ruthless Cortei 
sneers at the humanitarian efforts of 
William Penn; Cardinal Ximenes haugh- 
tily pulls to pieces the reputation of his 
rival Wolsey. Boileau and Pope, the 
' satirists, hold a. highly instructive conver- 
sation upon the merits at their respect- 
ive literatures : and then comes Charles 
XII. of Sweden in hot haste to Alex- 
ander the Great, with a proposition that 
they two "turn all these insolent scrib- 
blers out of Elysium, and throw them 
down headlong to the bottom of Tar- 
tarus in spite of Pluto and all his 
guards," because "an English poet, one 
Pope, has called us ■ two madmen.' » 
Alexander demurs at this Draconic meas- 
ure, and by a few leading questions, 
which he answers himself, soon shows 
the royal Swede that he was only a 
fool, in connection with this worli. it 
is interesting to note the < Dialogues des 
Morts,* by the French free-thinker Fonte- 
nelle. and the 'Imaginar>' Conversa- 
tions,' by Walter Savage Landor. The 
first complete edition of I.ord Li-ttelton's 
works was published in London in 1776- 
Dell of St. Panl's. The, by Walter 
'^ Besant, is a romance covering in 
actual development only three months, but 
going back twenty years or more for a 
beginaing. Lawrence Waller, a typical 
hero of romance, a young, handsome, rit-h 
Australian, comes to London and takes up 
his residence at Bank Side, in the house 
of Lucius Cottle. Although they are not 
aware of the fact, Cottle and his family 
are cousins to Lawrence's mother; whose 
husband, an unsuccessful London boot- 
builder, having emigrated to Australia, 
has become after thirty years premier of 
that colony. On the night of his arrival 
the young Australian sees two lovely 



girls rowing out of the sunset, — Althea 
Indagine, and Cottle's younger daughter 
Cassie. Althea is the daughter of an 
unsuccessful and embittered poet, with 
whom the girl leads a hermit life, seeing 
no one but the Cottle family and an ad- 
opted cousin. Oliver, — whom twenty years 
before, her uncle Dr. Luttrell bad bought 
from his grandmother for £s. intending 
to see how far education, kindness, and 
re lined association could eradicate the 
brutish tendescies in a gipisy child of 
the worst type. The boy. having become 
an eminent chemist, displays when op- 
portunity offers the worst characteristics 
of his race. Lawrence falls in love with 
Althea: and Oliver Luttrell appears as 
his rival, having already, unknown to 
Althea. trifled with the affections of her 
friend Cassie. In the end Oliver is ex- 
posed as a forger, a discovery which 
deeply pains his foster-father. Like a 
fairy prince Lawrence comes to the as- 
sistance of all his relatives, revealing 
himself at the mocit dramatic moment, 
and shipping most of them to Australia, 
where there is room for all. The un- 
happy poet, too, decides to emigrate. 



A ntonina, by Wilkie Collins 
of the fifth century, in which many 
of the scenes described in the 'Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire' are re- ■ 
set to suit the purpose of the author. 
Only two historical personages are in- 
troduced into the stor>-,— the Emperor 
Honorius, and Alaric the Goth ; and 
these attain only a secondary importance. 
Among the historical incidents used are 
the arrival of the Goths at the gates of 
Rome, the Famine, the lust efforts of 
the besieged, the Treaty of Peace, the 
introduction of the Dragon of Bra.ss, and 
the collection of the ransom. — moct of 
these accounts being founded on the chron- 
icles of Zosimus. The principal charac- 
ters are Antonina, the Roman dauf^ter 
of Numnrian; Hermanric. a Gothic chief- 
tain in love with Antonina ; Goisvintha, 
sister to Hermanric; Vetranio, a Roman 
poet; Ulpius, a pagan priest; Numorian, 
a Roman Christian. Father of Antonina 
and a fanatic; and Gulllamillo, a priest 
This book does not show the intricacy of 
plot and clever construction of the au- 
thor's modern society stories; but it is 
full of action, vivid in color, and suffi- 
ciently close to history to convey a dra- 
motio seasc of the Rome of Honorius and 
the closing-in <rf the barbarians. 
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Daby'g Grandmother, The, by L. B. 

■-^ Walford. The heroine of this pleas- 
ant story, one of the most fascinating 
heroines of fiction, is Lady Matilda Wil- 
mot. sister of the Earl of Overton. Mar- 
ried at seventeen, for reasons of policy, 
to a bad husband, she comes back in her 
widowhood to her early home, Overton 
Hall, to live with her two brothers: the 
elder the little, ugly, shy, kind-hearted 
Earl; and the younger, the Hon. Edward 
Lessingham, a handsome, affectionate fel- 
low, not quite as bright as other people, 
obstinate, headstrong, and very hard to 
manage, yielding his whims to nobody 
but his beautiful sister. Lady Matilda 
has one daughter, a girl as dull and con- 
ventional, as puritanic and self-seeking, 
as her mother is arch, brilliant, and gen- 
erous. This girl, Lotta, marries (out of 
the school-room) a young prig. Robert, 
in every way suited to her. Thus Lady 
Matilda, at thirty-seven, — beautiful and 
blooming, full of gayety and fun, ready 
to help everybody, and rejoicing in her 
very existence, — finds herself a grand- 
mother. Her son-in-law invites two 
young Londoners, Mr. Challoner and Mr. 
Whewell. to stand godfather to the baby. 
They come down to the country, and 
both fall in love with Lady Matilda. 

The plot of this clever story is re- 
markably well managed, — trifling causes 
producing large results, as they do in 
life. But its great charm and merit lie 
in its skillful delineation of character, 
its artistic contrasts, and its delightful 
and never-flagging sense of humor. 

Anne, a novel, by Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, appeared serially in 1882. 
It immediately took, and has since main- 
tained, high rank among American novels. 
The story traces the fortunes, often sad 
and always varied, of Anne Douglas, a 
young orphan of strong impulses, flne 
character, and high devotion to duty. 
The plot centres in Ward Heathcote's ar- 
dent and abiding love for Anne, and her 
equally constant affection for him. It is 
managed with much ingenuity, the study 
of character is close and convincing, and 
the interest never flags. Like all Miss 
Woolson 's work it is admirably writtetL 

r\reamthorpe : A Book of Essays Writ- 
*--' TEN IN THE COUNTRY, by Alexander 
Smith. A collection of twelve essays, which 
appeared in 1863, the first prose work 
of their author. The title is that of the first 



essay, and is the name of the imaginary 
village in which they were written: — «An 
inland English village where everything 
around one is unhurried, quiet, moss-grown 
and orderly. On Dreamthorpe centuries 
have fallen, and have left no more trace 
than last winter's snowflakes. Battles 
have been fought, kings have died, history 
has transacted itself, but all unheeding 
and untouched, Dreamthorpe has watched^ 
apple-trees redden, and wheat ripen, and 
smoked its pipe, and rejoiced over its new- 
bom children, and with proper solemnity 
carried its dead to the church-yard. 

<*The library is a kind of Greenwich 
Hospital for disabled novels and romances. 
Each of the books has been in the wars. 
The heroes and heroines are of another 
generation. Lovers, warriors, and villains 
— as dead to the present generation as 
Cambyses — are weeping, fighting, and in- 
triguing. It is with a certain feeling of 
tenderness that I look upon these books: 
I think of the dead fingers that have 
tiu*ned over the leaves, of the dead eyes 
that have traveled along the lines. 

<< Here I can live as I please, here I can 
throw the reins on the neck of my whim. 
Here I play with my own thoughts ; here 
I ripen for the g^ve.'* 

Perhaps no better idea can be given of 
the rest of the essays than by these quota- 
tions. Dreamthorpe — the village of dreams 
— casts its spell over all of them. The love 
of quiet, of old books, and reverence for 
the past, finds its place in them, and if 
they be dreams, the reader does not care 
to be awakened. 

The titles of the other essays are: <On 
the Writing of Essays >; <Of Death and 
the Fear of Dying >; < William Dunbar*; 
<A Lark's Flight >; < Christmas >; <Men of 
Letters >; <On the Importance of Man to 
Himself >; ^A Shelf in my Bookcase >; 
< Geoffrey Chaucer > ; < Books and Gardens > ; 
<On Vagabonds.* 

r^on Orsino, by F. Marion Crawford. 
*-^ This book, which was published in 
1892, gfives a good idea of Rome after the 
unification of Italy, as the author's pur- 
pose is to describe a young man of the 
transition period. It will probably never 
attain the popularity of the two earlier 
Saracinesca stories, because many readers 
find the plot unpleasant and the ending 
tmsatisfactory. In analysis and develop- 
ment of character, however, and in spark- 
ling dialogue, it far surpasses its prede- 
cessors. 
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Orsino Saiucincsca longs for a career, 
and being rebuffed at home, is attracted 
by the sympathetic womanliness of Ma- 
dame Maria Consuelo d'Aranjuez, whose 
antecedents are mysterious. With the aid 
of Del Ferice he undertakes some building 
operations, mortgaging his house in ad- 
vance. One day he makes love to Ma- 
dame d'Aranjuez, but soon realizes the 
shallowness of his emotions. Subsequently 
constant intercourse renews his affection 
on a firmer basis, and he wishes to marry 
her. Though she loves him she leaves 
Rome, soon writing that a stain on her 
birth prevents her marrying him. On the 
day of her refusal he learns that his busi- 
ness is ruined; but Del Ferice renews the 
contract in terms to which Orsino submits, 
only to avoid an appeal to his father. 
Thus he gets more and more into Del 
Fence's power, until the united fortunes 
of the Saracinesca could hardly save him. 
At this crisis he receives from Maria Con- 
suelo a friendly letter, asking merely that 
he tell her about himself. This he gladly 
does, writing freely of his business diffi- 
culties. Finally the bank releases him 
from his obligations, an action inexplica- 
ble until the announcement of Consuelo's 
marriage to Del Ferice. Then Orsino 
guesses, what he afterwards learns, that 
she has sold herself to save him. The 
story moves rapidly, the atmosphere is 
strikingly Italian, and the various compli- 
cations are well managed and interesting. 

Called Back, by «Hugh Conway » 
(Frederick John Farg^). Gilbert 
Vaughn, the hero of this story of mys- 
tery, is a young Englishman of fortune, 
totally blind from cataract By a curious 
accident, he strays one midnight into a 
strange house, mistaking it for his own, 
and walks in upon a murder. He hears 
a scuffle and a woman's shrieks, and 
bursting into the room, stumbles over 
the body of a man. His keen sense of 
hearing informs him that there are three 
other men in the room, and a moaning 
woman. As he cannot identify them, the 
men spare his life, and drug him. Found 
by the police in a suburb, he is identified 
and taken home. On recovery, he finds 
no one to believe in his story. Two years 
later, the cataract is operated upon and 
he recovers his sight, when he falls 
in love with and marries a young girl 
of extraordinary beauty, Pauline March. 
She is half English, half Italian ; her only 
living relative being an uncle. Dr. Ceneri, 



an Italian physician. After his marriage 
Vaughn discovers that his bride is men- 
tally weak; that she has no memory, 
and scarcely any comprehension of what 
passes. The story then becomes compli- 
cated, and full of adventures in Italy and 
Siberia. Extremely sensational in char- 
acter, and with little literary merit, the 
graphic force of this story, the rapidity 
of its movement, its directness, and its 
skillful suspension of interest, gave it for 
a season so extraordinary a vogue that 
it outsold every other work of fictioQ oC 
its year. 

past Angels, a novel, by Constance 
*^ Fenimore Woolson, 1888. Its setting 
is « Gracias-^-Dios, a little town lying 
half asleep on the southern coast of the 
United States, under a sky of almost 
changeless blue.* The heroine, Edgarda 
Thome, the child of a New England 
mother, but* with Spanish blood in her 
veins, who has lived all her life in 
the South, is just ripening into woman- 
hood when the story opens. The plot is 
concerned chiefly with her love-affairs, 
men of totally different types being thus 
brought into juxtaposition. Like the au- 
thor's other novels, <East Angels > lacks 
the romantic and ideal elements, but it 
is strong in the delineation of every- 
day character and incident It is super- 
fluous to say that the workmanship is 
excellent and the interest well sustained. 

IV/lehalah, by Sabine Baring-Goold. 
*"* 1880, is a tale of the salt marshes 
on the east coast of Essex, England, 
a strange region, where even at the 
present day, when this story is dated, 
superstition is rife. Every character in 
the book is eccentric, the half-mad Mrs. 
De Witt with her soldier jacket and 
her odd oaths, Elijah Rebow, the fiery 
gipsy-beauty Mehalah, or Glory, as she 
is called. Mehalah loves George De 
Witt, but quarrels with him about 
Phoebe Musset Elijah loves Mehalah, 
and vows to make her his wife. To 
do this, he robs her of her savings, 
burns the house over her head and 
compels her to seek shelter under his 
roof with her sick mother. So, among 
this half -barbarous folk, go on the ameni- 
ties of life; and the story grows more 
and more lawless to the end. It is a 
powerful study of primitive characters, 
never agreeable, but always absorbing. 
Its strength is in the skill with which 
the romancer en\nrons his fierce human 
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creatures with an equally untamable 
nature. <<Wild. singular, and extraor- 
dinary as the conceptions and combina- 
tions of the author of <Mehalah> are, 
they are almost, if not entirely, removed 
from the realm of imagination. It is 
on this fact that their value and their 
permanence as literature rest They 
are bits of human history, studies of 
eccentric development, scenes from the 
comedy of unsophisticated life.*^ 

Meigrhbor Jackwood, by J. T. Trow- 
^^ bridge, an anti-slavery novel, was 
published in 1856, when its author had 
been turned into an « anti-slavery fanatic,>> 
as he called himself, through seeing the 
fugitive slave Anthony Bums marched 
from the Boston court-house to a reve- 
nue cutter in waiting for him by the 
President's orders at Long Wharf, and 
thus returned by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to his Virginia bondage. 
«The story finished, I had,» says Mr. 
Trowbridge, « great trouble in naming 
it. I suppose a score of titles were con- 
sidered, only to be rejected. At last I 
settled down upon < Jackwood, > but felt 
the need of joining to that name some 
characteristic phrase or epithet. Thus I 
was led to think of this Scriptural motto 
for the title-page: <A certain woman 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell among thieves ; ^ which suggested 
the question, <Who was neighbor unto 
this woman ?> and the answer, < Neigh- 
bor Jackwood. > And I had my title. » 
Like his juvenile stories, this novel for 
grown folks is crowded with incident 
and dialogue, — homely and true to life 
in part, and in part melodramatic The 
heroine, Camille, — a fugitive « white » 
slave under the alias << Charlotte Woods, » 
— is sheltered by the Jackwoods in their 
Green Mountain farmhouse, and meets 
thereabouts the hero. Hector Dunbury. 
Their mutual love, darkened by the dan- 
gers and distresses which multiply about 
the path of the fugitive, and almost 
thwarted by a passionate and unscrupu- 
lous rival for the girl's hand, who knows 
her secret, is happily crowned at last by 
marriage, though the husband has to pur- 
chase his wife from her Southern master. 
The story was dramatized and played in 
Northern theatres with some success; 
s^'mpathy for the maiden overcoming the 
prejudice against its abolitionist bearing, 
and the mesalliance of Hector and Ca- 
mille. 



\A/hip and Spar, by George E. War- 
^^ ing, Jr. This series of interesting 
p>ersonal experiences of the War of the 
Rebellion was first published in the At- 
lantic Monthly. It was reprinted in 
book form in 1875. Colonel' Waring was 
attached to the 4th Missouri Cavalry, 
and the scene of his service was chiefly 
in Missoiui, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. While there is very little 
fighting recorded, other no less interest- 
ing feattires of the War are related with- 
out any attempt at dramatic effect. He 
tells the stories and paints the charac- 
ters of various horses that he owned. 
Vix, Ruby, Wellstein, and Max. The 
two last chapters give a vivid picture of 
fox-hunting in England. The volume 
shows that Colonel Waring is as clever 
in handling the pen as in managing the 
great problem of cleaning the streets of 
a great city. 

Ginx's Baby, by John Edward Jen- 
kins, is a satire on the English poor- 
laws and the administration of sectarian 
charitable associations. Ginx, a navvy, 
earning twenty shillings a week, with a 
wife and twelve children, living in two 
rooms of a crowded tenement in a squalid 
district of London, despairs of finding 
enough to feed another mouth, and de- 
clares he will drown the thirteenth when 
it arrives. He is swerved from his pur- 
pose by the offer of the « Sisters of 
Misery* to take charge of the infant, 
and Ginx's baby becomes an inmate of 
a Catholic Home. The child is <* res- 
cued » from this Home through the efforts 
of a Protestant society; this society, 
through dissensions and lack of funds, 
turns him over to the parish; parochial 
law requires his return to the parents: 
and Ginx finally leaves his baby, then 
grown to boyhood, on the steps of the 
Reform Club, and flies the country. 
Ginx's baby grows up a thief, and ends 
his life by jumping off Vauxhall bridge, 
at the spot where his father set out to 
drown him on the day of his birth. 
^Ginx's Baby> was published anony- 
mously in London in 1871, speedily ran 
through many editions, was republished 
in the United States, and excited warm 
controversy in the press and even in 
Parliament. It was followed by satires 
on other phases of social economy, Mr. 
Jenkins preserving his anonymity for 
some time under the signature of «The 
Author of Ginx's Baby >* ; but none of 
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the otber norks ot this aailxn' atuined 
CDC^ a vogne or exerted such as na- 
doatxed ioflaeoce npoo the direciioii of 
social reforms. 

/^kiTul: sr. Tke A4T«atan« •t ■ 
*-^ filtar*. 'containi:^ curious and 
interc«titif; anecdotes of tbe mtet noted 
persons to «T«nr raDk (d life wfacse 
hands it passed throogfa, in America. 
England. M<dlafid. Germany, aod Portii- 
gaL> This attric^ novel, br Chaises 
JofaDstooe. ma Irishman, vms pnblished 
in i;6a In 'Davis's Oik. at Biblio- 
graphical and LttenjT Anecdote,' a key 
to the characters is presented. Tlw 
first two vfdnmes <d the work mre 
writlen for Ibc anther's amasen>ent- Its 
papalaritv iodttced him to eztesd it to 



*-* tin. 



Chnrsal. signifyiiig gold or goUen. is 
tbe <^rh nihabidng a gninea. irliich 
passes tfarcngfa many hands, from tlie 
prince's to the beggar's. It tdls its own 
story, which is chiedy tbe ad^aitnTes of 
tbo9e in whose possession it is for Que 
time being. This cnriaos aod iktw rare 
work is written in an tM-fmAitsKA, poe- 
deroos style; and jodged by modem 
standai^ << melodtamatk fictiaci. is not 
very readable. 

■ .f Catkaf. A. by W. .\. P. Mar- 
tin. iSg6. A Chinese cycle, explains 
the anth«r ti this volume, is dity yeai^ 
the period covered in the tifceficbes of 
C3)isa hen inclnded. Dr. Martin, wliom 
ft«y.five «•!« ci residetioe qnalify to 
speak with knowledge at that my^terioos 
empire, describes the fane erf the cooatry, 
the villages and cities, productions, com- 
merce, lai^nage. intxittitioos. belieffs bat 
aliove all. the evay-day life orf the people, 
and its s^nificancc in tbe general pro- 
gress of mankind. Hitaory is made to 
explain tbe prefient. and tbe present to 
tbrcFw its l^fat on tbe fntni«. Tbe t«ae 
is. indeed, that ot the foniga obserrcr. 
bnt an o bs ervw who honestly tries todi*- 
abti<ie his mind of Occidental prejndice. 
and to give an noccdared repcn. ^A Cycle 
of Cathay 'ranks among tbe most isterest- 
ii^ and vahiable of roodem books on 



be an aatdbioj^rapby of 
Jonadun Romer. In Africa, wiiere most 
of tbe scenes are laid. Jonathan meets 
Kaloolah, » yaang slai« wbo belo^s to 



white n 

isierkir of Africa. Jonathan porchaaes 
her to sa\-c her &om tbe homm of 
slavery. Tbe two pass through many ex- 
citing adTentnres. finally airiving in Ka- 
loolah's native land, Framazngda, irtiicfa 
is said to be located in js* north lati- 
tude and samewbere beti t een 25° and 
30^^ of east longitode. In this remark- 
aUe land, Kaloolah is a princess, of snr- 
prising charm both of body and mind, 
and lakes pride in e^iibiting to Jona- 
than tbe glories of the wtodroas citf 
of Killoam. -whose unexpected civilizatiDn 
rivals tbe descriptions of Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard's African metropolis. Jonathan de- 
termines to renounce America, weds the 
fair Kaloolah. and beoames a great man 
is Framamgda. Tbe suvy is filled with 
stirring adventme; shipwrecte. pirates, 
sla\-es. deserts, enormoas reptiles and 
wild beasts, an endless variety of roes 
and scene, pa^tshig ra^ndly bribre the 
eye. whDe ocmfaderatde ligfat is cast npoo 
the mannets and cnstoms of the peo- 
ples whom Romer meets. The wbole is 
concjied in dignified langtiage and is per- 
vaded b^ a s^srit ctf wboksome manli- 

CaWt. iaha. Tbe D i S Lw eiei of North 
America, and Setarttaa. his Son. 

.K Chapter of tbe Maritime Htstory of 
England nnder tbe Tndcvs (1496-1557). 
By Henry Harrisse. (1S95.) A work c< 
anthority tar lite earliest hutory ct Amer- 
ica: especially vahiaUe fcr its cocnplete 
recover cf tbe true Cabot history, and 
expotaire ct tbe false Dadrtjoo ctf ihii^ 
dme and hcmiffs wen by Sebastian, tbe 
saa, who is proved to have grossly Ealn- 
fied tbe coarse ctf evearts to make hjmseU 
a £aT more important fignre than he ever 
was. He did indeed play no snail part 
in the stcry after his fatber; but it not 
cnily gave no groond fcr tbe '■^"*'« made 
by him in oatinectitm with the work of 
the faiber. bia left him discredited by 
notable want cf sacce<s. Tbe entire his- 
tory is admirably dealt with by Harrisse, 
and die surf is one cf great intenesL 

r^a^ 04. by Henrr IX TlMrean: 1S65. 
^-^ Until Thea«an arrived to mab ac- 

qnaintance with its hard yet fascinating 
pei'satialily. Cape Cod remained nnknown 
and almon uii.'een . i}ioQgh often visited 
and written abont by tonrists and stodents 
of natnre. Something in tbe asceticism. 
rr tbe directness, or tbe amazing keen- 
ness, of Tboraan's mind bnx^gbt him into 
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sympathetic understanding of the thing 
he saw, and he interpreted the level 
stretches of shore with absolute fidelity. 
In these pages the melancholy land looks 
as <Uong, lank, and brown » as it looks 
lying under the gray autumn sky. Nor 
does he spare any prosaic detail. The 
salt wholesomeness of his sea breeze does 
not wholly overcome the offensive flot- 
sam and jetsam drifted up on the sand; 
but on the other hand, with the simplest 
means, he communicates what he feels 
so fully, — the savage grandeur of the 
sea, and its evanescent and ever-changing 
loveliness. In this, as in all his other 
books, Thoreau rises from the observation 
of the most familiar and commonplace 
facts, the comparison of the driest bones 
of observed data, to the loftiest spiritual 
speculation, the most poetic interpretation 
of nature. His accuracy almost convinces 
the reader that his true field was history 
or science, until some aerial flight of his 
fancy seems to show him as a poet lost 
to the Muse. But whatever his gifts, he 
was above all, as he shows himself in 
*Cape Cod,^ Nature's dearest observer, to 
whom she had given the microscopic eye, 
the weighing mind, and the interpretative 
voice. 

Our New Alaska; or, The Seward 
Parehase Yindieated, by Charles 
Hallock, was published in 1886. In the 
preface, the author explains that the 
special object of the book is «to point 
out the visible resources of that far-off 
territory, and to assist their laggard de- 
velopment; to indicate to those insuf- 
ficiently informed the economic value of 
important industries hitherto almost neg- 
lected, which are at once available for 
immediate profit >> In thus considering 
the industrial and commercial aspects of 
Alaska, the author does not neglect its 
natural beauties, nor the peculiarities of 
the inhabitants and their customs. Be- 
cause of the variety of his observation, 
the work is never lacking in interest, 
and the reader is made to share the 
pleasure of the traveler in his voyage of 
discovery. 

Eikon Basilike: The True Portrait- 
ure OF HIS Sacred Majestie in his 
Solitudes and Sufferings, by John Gau- 
den, February 9th, 1649. One of the most 
worthless yet most effective and famous lit- 
erary forgferies ever attempted. Its author 
was a Presbyterian divine, bishop of Ex- 



eter and Worcester under Charles II. « It 
got Parson Gauden a bishopric ^* Carlyle 
wrote November 26th, 1840. On Thurs- 
day, January 4th, 1649, the change of Eng- 
land from a monarchy to a republic, or 
commonwealth, had been made by the pas- 
sage in the Commons House of Parliament 
of three resolutions: (i) That the people 
are the original of all just power in the 
State; (2) That the Commons represent 
that power; and (3) That their enactments 
needed no consent of king or peers to have 
the force of law. On Tuesday, January 
30th, between two and three p. m. , the ex- 
ecution of Charles I. had taken place. Ten 
days later, February 9th, there was pub-, 
lished with great secrecy, and in very mys- 
terious fashion, the small octavo volume of 
269 pag^s, the title of which is given above. 
The frontispiece to the volume was an elab- 
orate study in symbols and mottoes, in a 
picture of the king on his knees in his cell 
looking for a crown of glory. The twenty- 
eight chapters purporting to have been 
written by Charles, and to tell the spiritual 
side of the later story of his life, each be- 
gan with a fragment of narrative, or of 
meditation on some fact of his life, and then 
gave a prayer suited to the supposed cir- 
cumstances. Not only was the whole 
scheme of the book a grotesque fiction, but 
the execution was cheap, pointless, <Wapid. 
falsity and cant,» Carlyle said, and a vulgar 
imitation of the liturgy ; yet fifty editions 
in a year did not meet the demand for it; 
and it created almost a worship of the dead 
king. It remains a singular example of 
what a literary forgery can accomplish. 

Ueadlongr Hall, by Thomas Love Pea- 
^ cock. Written in 181 5, < Headlong 
HalP is a study of typical English life 
put into the form of numerous detached 
conversations, discussions, and descrip- 
tions. At first it tells how invitations 
have been sent to a perfectibOian, a de- 
teriorationist, a statu-quo-ite, and a rev- 
erend doctor who had won the squire's 
fancy by a learned dissertation on the 
art of stuffing a turkey. There is a 
g^phic picture of the squire at break- 
fast After the arrival of the guests they 
are taken over the grounds, dined, f^ted, 
taken to walk, introduced to the tower, 
and given a ball. In the interim one of 
them discovers the skull of Cadwallader 
and begs possession of it from the old 
sexton, and being somewhat of a physi- 
ologist, follows his discovery with a 
learned dissertation on the animal man. 
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The whole story is bright, witty, humor- 
ous, devoid of plot, and elaborate in its 
phrasing. It is engaging as a relic of 
old English life. Mr. Peacock was bom 
in 1785, and died in 1866. The present 
is perhaps a little better known than 
any of his other seven books, though 
<Maid Marian,> < Crotchet Castle,> and 
^Nightmare Abbey* are also to be reck- 
oned among standard, if not classical, 
English literature. The story is distin- 
guished by a display of varied erudition, 
and is to some extent, like his other 
books, a satire on well-known characters 
and fads of the day. 

Crotchet Castle, by Thomas Love Pea- 
cock, was published in 183 1. Richard 
Garnett, in his recent edition of the book, 
says of it that it << displays Peacocic at his 
zenith. Standing half way between < Head- 
long Hall > and < Gryll Grange, > it is equally 
free from the errors of immaturity and the 
infirmities of senescence. >> Like the au- 
thor's other works, < Crotchet Castle > is less 
a novel than a cabinet of human curios 
which may be examined through the glass 
of Peacock's clear, cool intellect It is the 
collection of a dilettante with a taste for 
the odd. Yet among these curios are one 
or two flesh -and-blood characters: Dr. 
FoUiott, a delightful Church-of-England 
•clerg^yman of the old school, and Miss 
Susannah Touchandgo, who is very much 
alive. They are all the guests of Mr. 
Crotchet of Crotchet Castle. Their doings 
make only the ghost of a plot Their say- 
ings are for the delight of Epicureans in 
literature. 

/^^ryll Grange, by Thomas Love Pea- 
^-^ cock. The plot of this, as of all of 
Peacock's novels, is very simple. The 
heroine is Morgana Gryll, niece and heir- 
ess of Squire Gryll, who has persistently 
refused all offers of marriage, of which 
she has had many. The hero, Algernon 
Falconer, is a youth of fortune, who lives 
in a lonely tower in New Forest, attended 
by seven foster sisters, and with every 
intention of continuing his singular 
mode of life. Morgana and Algernon are 
brought together by the familiar de\nce 
of an accident to the lady which com- 
pels her to spend several days at the 
tower. A sub-plot of equal simplicity is 
given in the love-affairs of Lord Curry- 
fin and Alice Niphet The most inter- 
esting character in the book is the Rev. 
Doctor Opimian, a lover of Greek and 
madeira, who serves as a mouthpiece for 



the author's reactionary views on mod- 
em inventions, reforms, education, and 
comp)etitive examinations. The material 
side of his character is summed up in his 
own words, << Whatever happens in this 
world, never let it spoil yotur dinner. » 
< Gryll Grange > was Peacock's last novel, 
having been published in serial form in 
i860. 

Rarenshoe, by Henry Kingsley. ( 1 862. ) 
The « House of Ravenshoe» in 
Stonington, Ireland, is the scene of 
this novel; and the principal actors are 
the members of the noble family of 
Ravenshoe. The plot, remarkable for 
its complexity, has three stages. Den- 
zel Ravenshoe, a Catholic, marries a 
Protestant wife. They have two sons, 
Cuthbert and Charles. Cuthbert is 
brought up as a Catholic and Charles 
as a Protestant. This is the cause of 
enmity on the part of Father Mack- 
worth, a dark, sullen man, the priest 
of the family, who has friendly rela- 
tions with Cuthbert alone. James Nor- 
ton, Denzel's groom, is on intimate 
terms with his master. He marries 
Norah, the maid of Lady Ravenshoe. 
Charles becomes a sunny, lovable man, 
Cuthbert a reticent bookworm. They 
have for playmates William and Ellen, 
the children of Norah. Two women 
play an important part in the life of 
the hero, Charles, — Adelaide, very 
beautiful in form and figure, with little 
depth, and lovely Mary Corby, who, 
cast up by shipwreck, is adopted by 
Norah. Charles becomes engaged to 
Adelaide. The plot deepens. Father 
Mackworth proves that Charles is the 
true son of Norah and James Norton, 
the illegitimate brother of Denzel; and 
William, the groom foster-brother, is 
real heir of Ravenshoe. To add to the 
grief of Charles, Adelaide elopes with 
his cousin Lord Welter. Charles flees 
to London, tries grooming, and then 
joins the Hussars. Finally he is found 
in London by a college friend, Mar- 
ston. with a raving fever upon him. 
After recover^', Charles returns to Ra- 
venshoe. Father Mackworth ag^in pro- 
duces e\ndence that not James Norton, 
but Denzel is the illegitimate son, and 
Charles, after all, is true heir to Ra- 
venshoe. The union of Charles and 
Mary then takes place. The book is 
written in a flashy manner, and con- 
tains many bits of piquant humor. 
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The characters are all interesting, and 
have a certain bright originality about 
them. 

Fair Barbarian, A, by Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, appeared in 1881. Like 
James's < Daisy Miller, > it is a study of the 
American girl in foreign siuroundings. 
Miss Octavia Bassett, of Nevada, aged 
nineteen, arrives with six trunks full of 
finery, to visit her aunt. Miss Belinda Bas- 
sett, in the English village of Slowbridge. 
The beautiful American soon sets tongues 
wagging. All the village young ladies wear 
gowns of one pattern obsolete elsewhere, 
and chill propriety reigns. Octavia's 
diamonds and Paris gowns, her self-pos- 
session and frank independence, are 
frowned upon by the horrified mammas, 
especially when all the young men gather 
eagerly about her. Octavia, serenely in- 
different to the impression she creates at 
the tea-drin kings and croquet parties, re- 
fuses to be awed even by the autocrat of 
the place, Lady Theobald. Her ladyship's 
meek granddaughter is spurred by admi- 
ration of the American to unprecedented 
independence. She has been selected to 
be Captain Barold's wife, but as he does 
not care for her, she ventures to accept 
Mr. Burmistone, upon whom her grand- 
mother frowns. Barold meantime is en- 
slaved by the charming Octavia. But he 
disapproves of her unconventional ways, 
and considering it a condescension on his 
part to ally himself with so obscure a fam- 
ily, he proposes with great reluctance, and 
is astonished to meet a point-blank re- 
fusal. In due time, Octavia's father and 
her handsome Western lover join her ; and 
after a wedding the like of which had 
never been witnessed at Slowbridge, she 
says good-by to her English friends. The 
story is slight, but the character-sketches 
are amusing, the contrast of national traits 
striking, and the whole book very enter- 
taining. 

Uingal, by James Macpherson, is an 
^ *Ancient Epic Poem, in Six Books, > 
which appeared in 1762. The poet being 
a favorite, * Fingal > had an immense sale. 
The soiffces of the poem are the Ossianic 
materials founded upon the claim that in 
the third or fourth century there existed, 
among the remote mountains and islands 
of Scotland, a people exhibiting all the 
high and chivalrous feelings of refined 
valor, generosity, mag^nanimity, and vir- 
tue. That there should exist among them 



fragments of poetic ideas which had been 
handed down through centuries, was cal- 
culated to excite national ardor and in- 
terest The subject of the epic is the 
invasion of Ireland by Swaran, king of 
Lochlin, Denmark, during the reign of 
Cormac II., and its deliverance by the 
aid of the father of Ossian, King Fingal 
of Morven, on the northwest coast of 
Scotland. The poem op>ens with the over- 
throw of CuthuUin, general of the Irish 
forces, and concludes with the return of 
Swaran to his own land. It is cast in 
imitation of primitive manners, and is 
written in a rugged yet artistic style, 
which comports with its theme. While 
manifesting sympathy with the gloomy 
Scottish landscape, the author has pre- 
sented a warmly colored variety of scenes, 
at times almost Homeric in their vigorous 
tones. 

Cagene Aram, by Sir Edward Bulwer, 
^ 1832, was founded on the career of 
an English scholar, Eugene Aram, bom 
1704, executed for the murder of one 
Clark in 1759. The character of the 
murderer and the circumstances of his 
life made the case one of the most in- 
teresting from a psychological point of 
view, in the criminal annals of England. 
Aram was a scholar of unusual ability, 
who, self-taught, had acquired a consid- 
erable knowledge of languages, and was 
even credited with certain original dis- 
coveries in the domain of philology. Of 
a mild and refined disposition, his act 
of murder seemed a complete contra- 
diction of all his habits and ideals of 
life. 

At the suggestion of Godwin, Bulwer 
made this singular case the basis of his 
novel < Eugene Aram.> He so idealized 
the character as to make of the murderer 
a romantic hero, whose accomplice in the 
crime. Houseman, is the actual criminal. 
He represents Aram as forced, by ex- 
treme poverty, into consenting to the 
deed, but not performing it From that 
hour he suffers horrible mental torture. 
He leaves the scene of the murder and 
settles in Grassdale, a beautiful pastoral 
village, where he meets and loves a 
noble woman, Madeline Lester. She 
returns his love. Their marriage ap- 
proaches, when the reappearance of 
Houseman shatters Aram's hopes for- 
ever. By the treachery of this wretch, 
he is imprisoned, tried, and condemned 
to death. 
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heart- ^/^<Aken and deteaced. — a :ras^ ijy- ' 
lire, tz/nchin^ in itsi pathoe. having- iiyrrTty j 
*»ven in itA d<*wnfaU. As foiia :o inn 
^fand hi<^ dev/'jCed wife and his eidesc ' 
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t#>n/1<>r1y with hiji ideal, and bear with* 
tni^ h#^rMf»m the misery to which his mad 
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httrnnn |m«;<»W/nft, and is a powerful ro- 
ivntu'p. ft ^lelon^s t/i that series of the 
thtftmn Orrnody known as ^Philosophical 
f^tndM/ and ftfi|>care<l in 1834. 

piirf/flti* UutLvAnm^n, The, by Alex- 
■ nfidtr iMinmw, the mont celebrated of 
fif^fifh MittifitU'O wrltcrw, in in twf> vol- 
lUfii'W, Mtid U llif* third of a fkjrics known 
n«i <'riiM ViUmU KfiinanceH.* The Bcenes 
ntt* Iniil It) niid fil)iMit I'lirln diirinj^ the 
ftntiHtm niid winlcr of isHs-Hf), when 
|n»tlt<i'Ml inrntfi nuulp mII KriuK'o cxcite<l 
mill ImmiiimmI. Tin* vpxiitlonn of Henri 
III. tuiil till* ntnhitlnnn nf the qiicon 
»iii^tluM, t'rttlu'Hni' ih»* Medio!, are vividly 
nv\ li»«f«Mf tlu* H»rtilr!\ w» «n to hold his 
tinilrtiittinu rtttiMttioM. <^Tho Korty-five>» 
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X atird "yir ^i^^aiMfi^ Dvnsas the 
wmnger. was pnbiisixec in 1^4$, the ceie- 
iczxEd piay yurmfpd ^pim it appearizx^ in 
rfc2 ar :fie Vxadeville Tbeatre in P&n& 
The popniaritT of boci tiioe 3ovri and the 
plaj *3 owtng^ p er nafv > to ttse fact that 
^fxe inindesxts of the story admit of many 
mcerpretatifxis of the character of tbt 
heroine. Lace other women of her class, 
she is Ifrrfrrd tOi. is tzideed a represent- 
ati-Te of. the most inexplicable yet most 
powerfril force in human nature. CamiDe 
is the portrait of a woman who actually 
lived in Parts. Dumas had seen her, and 
relates a love story of which she was the 
central figure. Like Aspasia, she has a 
strange immortality. Each reader of the 
book, like each spectator of the play, 
gains an impression of Camille that is 
largely subjective. The elusiveness of 
the personality, the young ardor that 
forced Dumas to tell the story straight 
from the heart, straight to the heart, 
gives to < Camille ' its fascination. 

I iterarj MoTement in France dar- 
^ ing the Nineteenth Century, by 

Georges Pellissier. (1889. Authorized 
English Version, by Anne Garrison Brin- 
ton, 1897.) A work which Bruneti^re 
pronounced upon its appearance not less 
the picture than the histor>% and at the 
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same time the philosophy, of contem- 
porary French literature. It is without 
doubt the best history of French achieve- 
ment in letters during the last hundred 
years. The list of authors, sixty in 
number, whose works are used as ex- 
amples of the literary movement, begins 
with Rousseau and Diderot, and em- 
braces all the names that are of greatest 
interest for their relatioh to develop- 
ments subsequent to the Revolution. 
The chief conceptions which have held 
sway in France, creating schools of lit- 
erature, are carefully studied; and the 
examples in writers of various types are 
pictured with felicitous insight. After 
the classic period had lasted from the 
middle of the sixteenth century nearly 
two hundred and fifty years, Rousseau 
and Diderot became the precursors of 
the nineteenth century, its initiators in 
fact Then Madame de Stael and Cha- 
teaubriand preside at its opening. The 
founders of Romanticism, modem French 
literature begins with them. There still 
lingered a school of pseudo-classicists, 
and then Victor Hugo brings in the full 
power of Romanticism. There is a ren- 
ovation of language and of versification, 
and a wide development of lyric poetry. 
The culmination of Romanticism is in 
the new drama, and again it renews 
history and criticism, and creates the 
noveL But half a century brought the 
decadence of Romanticism ; and Realism, 
essentially prosaic, a fruit of the scien- 
tific spirit, succeeded. Its evolution, its 
effect on poetry and criticism, and its 
illustration in the novel and the theatre, 
are carefully traced. M. Pellissier thinks 
the inevitable return of Idealism already 
evident, but no sign that this will arrive 
before the end of the century. 

Laokoon. Lessing's ^Laokoon,> written 
in 1766, marked an epoch in German 
art-criticism. It derives its title from 
the celebrated piece of sculpture by the 
Greek artists Polydor, Agesander, and 
Athenodor, which is taken as the start- 
ing-point for a discussion on the differ- 
ence between poetry and the plastic arts. 
The group represents the well-known 
episode during the siege of Troy, when 
the Trojan priest, Laokoon, Und his two 
sons, are devoured by snakes ad a pun- 
ishment for having advised against ad- 
mitting the decoy horse of the Greeks 
into the town. In this group Laokoon 
apparently does not scream, but only 



sighs painfully. Virgil, who recounted 
the same episode in his ^neid, makes 
the priest cry out in his agony. Lessing 
asks why this divergence in treatment 
between the artist and poet? and an- 
swers — because they worked with differ- 
ent materials. The poet could present 
his hero as screaming, because the he- 
roes of classical antiquity were not above 
such shows of human weakness. But 
the artist, in presenting human suffer- 
ing, was limited by the laws of his art. 
the highest object of which is beauty; 
hence he must avoid all those extremes 
of passion, that, being in their nature 
transitory, mar the beauty of the feat- 
ures. He can reproduce only one mo- 
ment, whereas the poet has the whole 
gamut of expression at command. This 
constitutes the radical difference between 
poetry and the plastic arts, related 
though they be in many ways. The 
plastic arts deal with space^ and have 
for their proper objects bodies with their 
visible attributes; they may, however, 
suggest these bodies as being in action. 
Poetry deals with time^ and has for its 
proper objects a succession of events or 
actions ; at the same time it may suggest 
the description of bodies. Homer al- 
ready knew this principle, for in describ- 
ing the shield of Achilles he invites us 
to be present at its making. In like 
manner Ve know what Agamemnon wore 
by watching him dress. All descriptive 
poetry and allegorical painting is hereby 
ruled out of court There is yet another 
difference. The plastic arts in their 
highest development treat only of beauty. 
Poetry, not being confined to the pass- 
ing moment, has at its disposal the 
whole of nature. It treats not only of 
what is beautiful or agreeable, but also 
of what is ugly and terrible. 

These principles, developed by Lessing 
in his small treatise, came like a revela- 
tion to the German mind. Goethe thus 
described the effect: «We heartily wel- 
comed the light which that fine ^nker 
brought down to us oat of dark clouds. 
Illumined as by lightning we saw all the 
consequences of that glorious thought 
which made clear the difference be- 
tween the plastic and the poetic arts. 
All the current criticism was thrown 
aside as a worn-out coat^ 

Uermann and Dorothea, by Johann 
^^ Wolfgang Goethe, is a German 
idyllic pastoral of about 2,000 hexameter 
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lines. The scene is the broad ,Rbine- 
plain, and the time the poet's own. This 
poem, considered the finest specimen of 
Goethe's narrative verse, was published 
in I7<i7. during the period of the author's 
inspiring friendship with Schiller. The 
sweet bucolic narrative describes how 
the host of the Golden Lion and his 
« sensible wife " have sent their stalwart 
and dutiful son. Hermann, to minister 
to the wants of a band of exiles, who 
are journeying from their homes, burned 
by tjie ravages of war. Among the ei- 
iles Hermann meets, and immediately 
ioves. Dorothea. How this buiom Ten- 
tonic maiden of excellent good sense is 
wooed and won, taking a daughter's 
place in the cheerful hostelry, is told 
with charming simplicity. The poem Is 
instinct with the breath of mystic sceoes. 
and tbe characters are as minutely drawn 
OS in the great national epics, 

Gn/iDBD de Alfarache, by Mateo Ale- 
man. This romance, dealing with 
the lives and adventures of picaros or 
rogues, contains more varied and highly 
colored pictures of thieves, beggars, and 
outlaws than any other work in this pe- 
culiar department of Spanish literature. 
It is divided into two parts, of which 
the first was published in 1599, the sec- 
ond in 1605. Guzman relates his own 
life from his birth up to the* moment 
when his crimes consign him to the gal- 
leys. When a mere boy, he runs away 
from his mother after his father's death; 
goes to Madrid, where he is by turns 
scullion, cook, and errand boy; escapes 
to Toledo with some money intrusted to 
him, and sets ap as a fine gentleman. 
After wasting all his money in profli- 
gacy he enlists, is sent to Italy, and 
quickly becomes the associate of cut- 
purses and vagabonds of every descrip- 
tion. He is a versatile rascal, and feels 
equally at home among beggars and in 
. the palace of a Roman cardinal, who 
takes an interest in him and makes him 
his page. But his natural depravity does 
not allow him to hold thi.s position long; 
and he returns to Spain, where he event- 
ually becomes a lackey in the French am- 
ba-ssador's household. The adventures 
he meets with there form the closing 
chapters of the story. The work was 
immensely popular, ran through several 
editions, and was translated into French 
and English immediately after its ap- 
pearance. The episodes and long philo- 



sophical digrewtons, which now seem 
tedious and foreign to the action, were 
then greatly admired. Ben Jonson, in 
his poem prefixed to Habbe's transla- 
tion, describes the hero as *The Spanish 
Proteus . . . formed with the world's 
wit." Though inferior to Mendoza's 'La- 
Earillo* in grace and vivacity, this ro- 
mance enables us to get a clear idea of 
certain aspecfk of society in the Spain 
and Italy of the sixteenth century, not- 
withstanding the exaggeration and excess 
of color in its descriptions. The French 
translation by Le Sage omits the di- 
gressions and philosophical reflections cJ 
the original, to which it is for superior. 
Olble Id Spain, The, by George Bor- 
*-' row, was published in 1843. It is 
an account of the author's five-years' 
residence in Spain as an agent of the 
English Bible Society. In the preface he 
thus explains his book:-- 

"Many things, it is true, will be found 
in the following volumes, which have lit- 
tle connection with religion or religious 
enterprise; I offer, however, no apology 
for introducing them. I was. as I may 
say, from first to last adrift in Spain, the 
land of old renown, the land of wonder 
and mystery, with better opportunities 
of becoming acqiiainted with its strange 
secrets and peculiarities than perhaps 
ever yet were afforded to any individual. 
certainly to a foreigner ; and if in many 
instances I have introduced scenes and 
characters perhaps unprecedented in a 
work of this description. I have only to 
observe that during my sojourn in Spain 
I was so unavoidably mixed up with 
such, that I could scarcely have given a 
faithful narrative of what befell me had 
1 not brought them forward in the man- 
ner 1 have done." 

<The Bible in Spain > is therefore a fas- 
cinating story of adventure and pictur- 
esque life in a land where, to the writer 
at least, the unusual predominates. As a 
reviewer wrote of the book at the time 
of its publication, "We are frequently 
reminded of Gil Bias in the narratives 
of this pious, single-hearted man.' Sor- 
row's work is unique in the annals of mis- 
sionary literature. 

La- 
Shakespeare's first 
dramatic production, written about 1588 
or 'Sg, and has alt the marks of imma- 
ture style; yet its repartees and witti- 
cisms give it a. sprightly cast, and its 
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constant good-humor and good -nature 
make it readable. The plot, as far as is 
known, is Shakespeare's own. There is 
an air of unreality about it, as if all the 
characters had eaten of the insane root, 
or were at least light-headed with cham- 
pagne. Incessant are their quick venues 
of wit. — <<snip, snap, quick, and home.>* 
In a nutshell, the play is a satire of 
Utopias, of all thwarting of natural in- 
stincts. Ferdinand, King of Navarre, 
and his three associate lords, Biron, Du- 
main, and Longaville, have taken oath 
to form themselves into a kind of mo- 
nastic academy for study. They swear 
to fast, to eat but one meal a day, and 
for three years not to look on the face 
of woman; all of which <*is flat treason 
against the kingly state of youth. >> But, 
alas! the King had forgotten that he 
was about to see the Princess of France 
and three of her ladies, come on a mat- 
ter of State business. However, he will 
not admit them into his palace, but has 
pavilions pitched in the park. At the 
first glance all four men fall violently in 
love, each with one of the ladies, — the 
king with the princess, Biron with Rosa- 
line, etc.: Cupid has thtmiped them all 
«with his bird-bolt under ihe left pap.» 
They write sentimental verses, and 
while reading them aloud in the park, 
all find each other out, each assuming a 
stern severity with the p)erjured ones 
until he himself is detected. One of the 
humorous characters is Don Adriano de 
Armado, «who draweth out the thread 
of his verbosity finer than the staple of 
his argument >> In him, and in the pre- 
posterous p>edant Holofernes, and the 
curate Sir Nathaniel, the poet satirizes 
the euphuistic affectations of the time, — 
the tafifeta phrases, three-piled hyper- 
boles, and foreign language scraps, ever 
on the tongues of these fashionable 
dudes. The «pathetical nit,» Moth, is 
Armado's page, a keen-witted rogueling. 
Dull is a constable of « twice-sodden 
simplicity, *> and Costard the witty 
clown. Rosaline is the Beatrice of the 
comedy, brilliant and caustic in her wit. 
Boyet is an old courtier who serves as a 
kind of usher or male lady's-maid to the 
princess and her retinue. The lo\'es of 
the noblesse are parodied in those of 
Costard and of the country wench 
Jaquenetta. The gentlemen devise, to 
entertain the ladies, a Muscovite 
masque and a play by the clown and 
pedants. The ladies get wind of the 



masque, and, being masked themselves, 
guy the Muscovites who go oflf <<all dry- 
beaten with pure scoff >>; Rosaline sug- 
gests that maybe they are sea-sick with 
coming from Muscov)'. The burlesque 
play tallies that in * Midsummer Night's 
Dream, > the great folk making satirical 
remarks on the clown's performances. 
Costard is cast for Pompey the Huge, 
and it transpires that the Don has no 
shirt on when he challenges Costard to 
a duel. While the fun is at its height 
comes word that sobers all: the prin- 
cess's father is dead. As a test of their 
love the princess and Rosaline impose a 
year's severe penance on their lovers, 
and if their love proves true, promise to 
have them; and so do the other ladies 
promise to their wooers. Thus love's 
labor is, for the present, lost The 
comedy ends with two fine lyrics, — the 
cuckoo song (* Spring*), and the < Tu- 
whit, tu-whoo > song of the owl (< Win- 
ter >). 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, one of 
Shakespeare's earliest and least attract- 
ive comedies, for the plot of which he 
was slightly indebted to Bandello, to 
Sidney's < Arcadia, > and to Montemayor's 

< Diana Enamorada.* The scene is laid 
alternately in Verona and in Milan. The 
noble Valentine of Verona remarks to 
his friend Proteus that << home-keeping 
youths have ever homely wits>>; hence 
he will travel to Milan, wnth his servant 
Speed. Proteus, a mean-souled, treach- 
erous, fickle young sprig, is in love with 
Julia, or thinks he is. His servant's 
name is Launce, a droll fellow who is as 
rich in humor as Launcelot Gobbo of the 

< Merchant of Venice. > Julia is the hero- 
ine of the piece; a pretty, faithful girl. 
Proteus soon posts after Valentine to 
Milan, and at once forgets Julia and 
falls «over boots in love» with Silvia. 
Julia also goes to Milan, disguised as a 
boy, and takes service with Proteus. 
The latter treacherously betrayed Val- 
entine's plan of elopement with Silvia to 
the duke her father, who met Valentine, 
pulled the rope ladder from under his 
cloak, and then banished him. As in 
the play of < As You Cike It,> all the par- 
ties finally meet in the forest, where 
Valentine has been chosen leader by a 
band of respectable outlaws. Julia con- 
fesses her identity; Valentine, with a 
maudlin, milk-sop charity, not only for- 
gives Proteus (whom he has just over- 
heard avowing to Silvia that he will 
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outrage her if he cannot get her love), 
but, on Proteus repenting, actually offers 
to give up Silvia to him. But Julia 
swoons, and Proteus's love for her re- 
turns. A double marriage ends this 
huddled-up finale. Launce affines with 
Touchstone, Grumio, Autolycus, and the 
Dromios. He is irresistibly funny in the 
enumeration of his milkmaid's <* points, *> 
and in the scenes with his dog Crab. 
This cruel-hearted cur, when all at home 
were weeping over Launce's departure, 
and the very cat was wringing her 
hands, shed not a tear; and when, in 
Madam Silvia's dining-room, he stole a 
chicken-leg from the trencher and mis- 
behaved in an unmentionable manner, 
Launce manfully took a whipping for 
him. Nay, he stood on the pillory for 
geese he had killed, and stood in the 
stocks for puddings he had stolen. Crab 
enjoys the honor of being the only dog 
that sat to Shakespeare for his portrait, 
although others are mentioned in his 
works. 

The Comedy of Errors, by its irre- 
sistibly laughable plot (and it is all 
plot), is perennially popular. It is the 
shortest of the plays, and one of the 
very earliest written. The main story 
is from the ^Mensechmi* of Plautus. 
The Syracusans and the men of Ephe- 
sus have mutually decreed death to a 
citizen of one city caught in the other, 
unless he can pay a heavy ransom. 
JEgeon of Syracuse is doomed to death 
by the Duke of Ephesus. He tells 
the duke his stor>', — how at Epidam- 
num many years ago his wife had 
borne male twins, and at the same hour 
a meaner woman near by had also twin 
boys; how he had bought and brought 
up the latter; and how he and his wife 
had become separated by shipwreck, she 
with one of each pair of twins and he 
with one of each; and how five years 
ago his boy and servant had set out in 
search of their twin brothers, and he 
himself was now searching them and his 
wife. Of these twins, one Antipholus 
and one Dromio live in Ephesus as mas- 
ter and servant respectively, the former 
being married to Adriana, whose sister 
Luciana dwells with her. By chance 
the Syracusan Antipholus and his 
Dromio are at this time in Ephesus. 
The mother .Emilia is abbess of a 
priory in the town. Through a laby- 
rinth of errors they all finally discover 
each other. Antipholus of Syracuse 



sends his Dromio to the inn with a bag^ 
of gold, and presently meets Dromio of 
Ephesus, who mistaking him, urges him 
to come at once to dinner: his wife and 
sister are. waiting. In no mood for jok- 
ing, he beats his supposed servant The 
other Dromio also gets a beating for 
denying that he had just talked about 
dinner and wife. In the mean time, 
Adriana and her sister meet the Sjrra- 
cusans on the street, and amaze them 
by their reproaches. As in a dream the 
men follow them home, and Dromio of 
Syracuse is bid keep the door. Now 
comes home the rightful owner with 
guests, and knocks in vain for admit- 
tance. So he goes off in a rage to an 
inn to dine. At his home the coil 
thickens. There Antipholus of Syracuse 
makes love to Luciana, and down-stairs 
the amazed Dromio of Syracuse flies 
from the greasy kitchen wench who 
claims him as her own. Master and 
man finally resolve to set sail at once 
from this place of enchantment After 
a great many more laughable puzzles 
and contretemps, comes Adriana, with 
a conjurer — Doctor Pinch — and others, 
who bind her husband and servant as 
madmen and send them away. Pres- 
ently enter the bewildered Syracusans 
with drawn swords, and away flies 
Adriana, crying, «They are loose again!* 
The Syracusans take refuge in the ab- 
bey. Along comes the duke leading 
-^geon to execution. Meantime the real 
husband and slave have really broken 
loose, bound Doctor Pinch, singed off 
his beard, and nicked his hair with 
scissors. At last both pairs of twins 
meet face to face, and ^g^n and 
iSmilia solve all puzzles. 

RoMEo AND Juliet was first published 
in 1597. The plot was taken from a poem 
by Arthur Brooke, and from the prose 
story in Paynter's * Palace of Pleasure. > 
The comical underplot of the servants of 
Capulet vs, those of Montagu; the fatal 
duels, the deaths of Mercutio and Tybalt ; 
the ball where Romeo, a Montagu, falls 
in love with Juliet; the impassioned love- 
scenes in the orchard; the encounter of 
the Nurse and Peter with the mocking 
gallants; the meetings at Friar Lau- 
rence's cell, and the marriage of Juliet 
there; Romeo's banishment; the attempt 
to force Juliet to marry the County 
Paris; the Friar's device of the sleeping- 
potion; the night scene at the tomb, 
Romeo first unwillingly killing Paris and 
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then taking poison; the waking of Juliet, 
who stabs herself by her husband's body; 
the reconciliation <rf the rival families, — 
such are the incidents in this old Italian 
story, which has touched the hearts of 
men now for six hundred years. It is 
the drama of youth, «the first bewil- 
dered stammering interview of the 
heart, » with the delicious passion, pure 
as dew, of first love, but love thwarted 
by fate and death. Sampson bites his 
thumb at a Montagu; Tybalt and Mer- 
cutio fall. Friar John is delayed; Romeo 
and Juliet die. Such is the irony of 
destiny. The mediaeval manners at once 
fierce and polished, — Benvenuto limns 
them. We are in Uie warm south : the 
dense gray dew on leaf and grass at 
mom, the cicada's song, the nightingale, 
the half-closed flower-cups, the drifting 
perfume of the orange blossom, stars 
burning dilated in the blue vault Then 
the deep melancholy of the story. And 
yet there is a kind of triumph in the 
death of the lovers: for in four or five 
days they had lived an eternity; death 
made them immortal On fire, both, 
with impatience, in vain the Friar warns 
them that violent delights have violent 
ends. Blinded by love, they only half 
note the prescience of their own souls. 
'Twas written in the stars th^t Romeo 
was to be unlucky: at the supper he 
makes a mortal enemy; his interference 
in a duel gets Mercutio killed; his over- 
haste to poison himself leads on to 
Juliet's death. As for the garrulous old 
Nurse, foul-mouthed and tantalizing, she 
is too close to nature not to be a por- 
trait from life; her advice to << marry 
Paris* reveals the full depth of her 
banality. Old Capulet is an Italian 
Squire Western, a chough of lands and 
houses, who treats this exquisite daughter 
just as the Squire treats Sophia. Mer- 
cutio is everybody's favorite: the gallant 
loyal gentleman, of infinite teeming 
fancy, in all his raillery not an unkind 
word, brave as a lion, tender-hearted as 
a girl, his quips and sparkles of wit 
ceasing not even when his eyes are 
glazing in death. 

Henry VI., Parts i., ii, iii. Of the 
eight closely linked Shakespeare his- 
torical plays, these three are the last 
but one. The eight cover nearly all of 
the fifteenth century in this order: 
< Richard II.>; < Henry IV.,> Parts i. and 
ii.: < Henry V.>; < Henry VI. > (three 
parts); and ^Richard III.> — Henry IV. 



grasped the crown from Richard II., the 
rightful owner, and became the founder 
of the house of Lancaster. About 1455 
began the Wars of the Roses. (The 
Lancastrians wore as a badge the white 
rose, the Yorkists the red; Shakespeare 
gives the origin of the custom in Henry 
VI., Part i., Act ii, Scene 4, adherents 
of each party chancing in the Temple 
Garden, London, to pluck each a rose of 
this color or that as s3rmbol of his 
adherency.) In 1485 the Lancastrian 
Henry VII.. the conqueror of Richard 
HI., ended these disastrous wars, and 
reconciled the rival houses by marriage 
with Elizabeth of York. The three parts 
of < Henry VI., > like < Richard II., > present 
a picture of a king too weak-willed to 
properly defend the dignity of the 
throne. They are reeking with blood 
and echoing with the clash of arms. 
They are sensationally and bombasti- 
cally written? and such parts of them as 
are by Shakespeare are known to be his 
earliest work. In Part i. the scene lies 
chiefly in France, where the brave Tal- 
bot and Exeter and the savage York 
and Warwick are fighting the French. 
Joan of Arc is here represented by the 
poet (who only followed English chron- 
icle and tradition) as a charlatan, a 
witch, and a strumpet. The picture is 
an absurd caricature of the truth. In 
Part ii., the leading character is Mar- 
garet, whom the Duke of Suffolk has 
brought over from France and married 
to the weak and nerveless poltroon King 
Henry VI., but is himself her guilty 
lover. He and Buckingham and Mar- 
garet conspire successfully against the 
life of the Protector, Duke Humphrey, 
and Suffolk is killed during the rebellion 
of Jack C^de, — an uprising of the peo- 
ple which the play merely burlesques. 
Part iii. is taken up with the horrible 
murders done by fiendish Gloster (after- 
ward Richard III.), the defeat and im- 
prisonment of Henry VI. and his 
assassination in prison by Gloster, and 
the seating of Gloster's brother Edward 
(IV.) on the throne. The brothers, in- 
cluding Clarence, stab Queen Margaret's 
son and imprison her. She appears 
ag^in as a subordinate character in 
< Richard III.' In 1476 she renounced her 
claim to the throne and returned to the 
Continent 

Richard III., the last of a closely 
linked group of historical tragedies. 
(See < Henry VI. >) Still a popular play 
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on the boards; Edwin Booth as Richard 
will long be remembered. As the drama 
opens, Clarence, the brother of Richard 
(or Gloster as he is called) is being led 
away to the Tower, where, through Glos- 
ter's intrigues, he is soon murdered on 
a royal warrant The dream of Clar- 
ence is a famous passage, — how he 
thought Richard drowned him at sea; 
and in hell the shade of Prince Edward, 
whom he himself had helped to assas- 
sinate at Tewkesbury, wandered by, its 
bright hair dabbled in blood, and cry- 
ing:— 

■Clarence is come; false, fleeting, perjured Clar- 
ence." 

Gloster also imprisons the son of Clar- 
ence, and meanly matches Clarence's 
daughter. The Prince Edward mentioned 
was son of the gentle Henry VI., whom 
Richard stabbed in the Tower. This 
hunch-backed devil next had the effront- 
ery to woo to wife Anne, widow of the 
Edward he had slain. She had not a 
moment's happiness with him, and de- 
served none. He soon killed her, and 
announced his intention of seeking the 
hand of Elizabeth, his niece, after hav- 
ing hired one Tyrrel to murder her 
brothers, the tender young princes, sons 
of Edward IV., in the Tower. Tyrrel 
employed two hardened villains to 
smother these pretty boys; and even the 
murderers wept as they told how they 
lay asleep, «gfirdling one another within 
their innocent alabaster arms, » a prayer- 
book on their pillow, and their red lips 
almost touching. The savage boar also 
stained himself with the blood of Lord 
Hastings, of the brother and son of Ed- 
ward IV. *s widow, and of Buckingham, 
who, almost as remorseless as himself, 
had helped him to the crown, but fell 
from him when he asked him to murder 
the young princes. At length at Bos- 
worth Field the monster met his match 
in the person of Richmond, afterward 
Henry VII. On the night before the 
battle, the poet represents each leader 
as visited by dreams, — Richmond seeing 
pass before him the ghosts of all whom 
Richard has murdered, who encourage 
him and bid him be conqueror on the 
morrow; and Richard seeing the same 
ghosts pass menacingly by him, bidding 
him despair and promising to sit heavy 
on his" soul on the day of battle. He 
awakes, cold drops of sweat standing on 
his brow; the lights burn blue in his 



tent: «Is there a murderer here? No. 
Yes, I am: then fly. What, from my- 
self ? >* Day breaks ; the battle is joined ; 
Richard fights with fury, and his horse 
is killed under him: <<A horse! a horse! 
my kingdom for a horse !>> But soon 
brave Richmond has him down, crying. 
«The day is ours: the bloody dog is 
dead.» 

The story of Richard III. reads more 
like that of an Oriental or African des- 
pot than that of an English monarch. 

Titus Andronicus. — A most repuls- 
ive drama of bloodshed and unnatural 
crimes, not written by Shakespeare, but 
probably touched up for the stage by 
him when a young man. It is included 
in the original Folio Edition of 1623. 
No one who has once supped on its 
horrors will care to read it again. Here 
is a specimen of them: Titus Androni- 
cus, a Roman noble, in revenge for the 
ravishing of his daughter Lavinia and 
the cutting off of her hands and tongue, 
cuts the throats of the two ravishers, 
while his daughter holds between the 
stumps of her arms a basin to catch the 
blood. The father then makes a paste 
of the ground bones and blood of the 
slain men, and in that paste bakes their 
two heads, and serving them up at a 
feast, cau^ their mother to eat of the 
dish. lago seems a gentleman beside 
the hellish Moor, Aaron, of this blood- 
soaked tragedy. 

The Merchant of Venice is a drama 
of Shakespeare's middle period (1594). 
The story of the bond and that of the 
caskets are both found in the old Gesta 
Romanorum, but the poet used espe- 
cially Fiorentino's <11 Pecorone* (Milan, 
1558). An atmosphere of high breeding 
and noble manners enwraps this most 
popular of Shakespeare's plays. The 
merchant Antonio is the ideal friend, 
his magnificent generosity a foil against 
which Shy lock's avarice glows with a 
more baleful lustre. Shylock has long 
hated him, both for personal insults and 
for lending money gratis. Now, some 
twenty and odd miles away, a£ Belmont, 
lives Portia, with her golden hair and 
golden ducats; and Bassanio asks his 
friend Antonio for a loan, that he may 
go that way a- wooing. Antonio seeks 
the money of Shylock, who bethinks him 
now of a possible revenge. He offers 
three thousand ducats gratis for three 
months, if Antonio will seal to a merry 
bond pledging that if he shall fail his 
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day of payment, the Jew may cut from 
his breast, nearest the heart, a pound 
of flesh. Antonio expects ships home a 
month before the day, and signs. While 
Shylock is feeding at the Christian's ex- 
pense, Lorenzo runs away with sweet 
Jessica, his dark-eyed daughter, and 
sundry bags of ducats and jewels. Bas- 
sanio is off to Belmont. Portia is to be 
won by him who, out of three caskets, 
— of gold, silver, and lead, respectively, — 
shall choose that containing her por- 
trait Bassanio makes the right choice. 
But at once comes word that blanches 
his cheeks: all of Antonio's ships are 
reported lost at sea; his day of payment 
haJs passed, and Shylock clamors for his 
dreadful forfeit. Bassanio, and his fol- 
lower Gratiano, only tarry to be mar- 
ried, the one to Portia, and the other to 
her maid Nerissa; and then, with money 
furnished by Portia, they speed away 
toward Venice. Portia follows, diguised 
as a young doctor-at-law, and Nerissa as 
her clerk. Arrived in Venice, they are 
ushered into court, where Shylock, fell 
as a famished tiger, is snapping out 
fierce calls for justice and his pound of 
flesh, Antonio pale and hopeless, and 
Bassanio in vain offering him thrice the 
value of his bond. Portia, too, in vain 
pleads with him for mercy. Well, says 
Portia, the law must take its course. 
Then, «A Daniel come to judgment !» 
cries the Jew; <<Come, prepare, prepare. >^ 
Stop, says the young doctor, your bond 
gives you flesh, but no blood; if you 
shed one drop of blood you die, and 
your lands and goods are confiscate to 
the State. The Jew cringes, and offers 
to accept Bassanio's offer of thrice the 
value of the bond in cash; but learns 
that for plotting against the life of a 
citizen of Venice all his property is for- 
feited, half to Antonio and half to the 
State. As the play closes, the little band 
of friends are g^uped on Portia's lawn 
in the moonlight, under the vast blue 
dome of stars. The poet, however, ex- 
cites our pity for the baited Jew. 

King John, a drama, the source of 
which is an older play published in 
1 59 1. The date of the action is 1200 
A. D. John is on the throne of Eng- 
land, but without right; his brother, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, had made 
his nephew Arthur of Bretagne his heir. 
Arthur is a ptire and amiable lad of 
fourteen, the pride and hope of his 
mother Constance. The maternal affec- 
XXX — 25 



tion and the sorrows of this lady form 
a central feature of the drama. Ar- 
thur's father Geoffrey has long been 
dead, but his mother has enlisted in 
his behalf the kings of Austria and 
of France. Their forces engage King 
John's army under the walls of Anglers. 
While the day is still undecided, peace 
is made, and a match formed between 
Lewis, dauphin of France, and John's 
niece Blanche. The young couple are 
scarcely married when the pope's legate 
causes the league to be broken. The 
armies again clash in arms, and John 
is victorious, and carries off Prince 
Arthur to England, where he is con- 
flned in a castle and conflded to one 
Hubert. John secretly gives a written 
warrant to Hubert to put him to death. 
The scene in which the executioners 
appear with red-hot irons to put out 
the boy's eyes, and his innocent and 
affectionate prattle with Hubert, remind- 
ing him how he had watched by him 
when ill, is one of the most famous 
and pathetic in all the Shakespearian 
historical dramas. Hubert relents; but 
the frightened boy disguises himself as 
a sailor lad, and leaping down from 
the walls of the castle, is killed. Many 
of the powerful lords of England are 
so infmiated by this pitiful event (vir- 
tually a murder, and really thought to 
be such by them), that they join the 
Dauphin, who has landed to claim 
England's crown in the name of his 
wife. King John meets him on the 
battle-field, but is taken ill, and forced 
to retire to Swinstead Abbey. He has 
been poisoned by a monk, and dies 
in the orchard of the abbey in great 
agony. His right-hand man in his wars 
and in counsel has been a bastard son 
of Richard I., by Lady Faulconbridge. 
The bastard figures conspicuously in 
the play as braggart and ranter; yet 
he is withal brave and patriotic to the 
last. Lewis, the dauphin, it should be 
said, makes peace and retires to France. 
Midsummer Night's Dream was writ- 
ten previous to 1598; the poet drawing 
for materials on Plutarch, Ovid, and 
Chaucer. The roguish sprite Puck, or 
Robin Goodfellow, is a sort of half- 
brother of Ariel, and obeys Oberon as 
Ariel obe5rs Prosper©. The theme of this 
joyous comedy is love and marriage. 
Duke Theseus is about to wed the fair 
Hippolyta. Lysander is in love with 
Hermia, and so is Demetrius; though 
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in the end, Demetrius, by the aid of 
Oberon, is led back to his first love 
Helena. The scene lies chiefly in the 
enchanted wood near the duke's palace 
in Athens. In this wood Lysander and 
Hermia, and Demetrius and Helena, 
wander all night and meet with strange 
adventures at the hands of Puck and 
the tiny fairies of Queen Titania's train. 
Like her namesake in <All*s Well,> Hel- 
ena is here the wooer: ^Apollo flies and 
Daphne leads the chase. » Oberon pities 
her, and sprinkling the juice of the 
magic flower love-in-idleness in Deme- 
trius's eyes, restores his love for her; but 
not before Puck, by a mistake in anoint- 
ing the wrong man's eyes, has caused a 
train of woes and perplexities to attend 
the footsteps of the wandering lovers. 
Puck, for fun, claps an ass's head on to 
weaver Bottom's shoulders, who there- 
upon calls for oats and a bottle of hay. 
By the same flower juice, sprinkled in 
her eyes, Oberon leads Titania to dote 
on Bottom, whose hairy head she has 
garlanded with flowers, and stuck musk 
roses behind his ears. Everybody seems 
to dream: Titania, in her bower car- 
peted with violets and canopied with 
hone)rsuckle and sweet-briar, dreamed 
she was enamored of an ass, and Bottom 
dared not say aloud what he dreamed 
he was; while in the fresh morning the 
lovers felt the fumes of the sleepy en- 
chantment still about them. 

But we must introduce the immortal 
players of <Pyramus and Thisbe.> Bot- 
tom is a first cousin of Dogberry, his 
drollery the richer for being partly self- 
conscious. With good strings to their 
beards and new ribbons for their 
pumps, he and his men meet at the 
palace, <<on the duke's wedding-day at 
night » Snout presents Wall; in one 
hand he holds some lime, some plaster 
and a stone, and with the open fingers 
of the other makes a cranny through 
which the lovers whisper. A fellow with 
lantern and thorn-bush stands for Moon. 
The actors kindly and in detail explain 
to the audience what each one person- 
ates; and the lion bids them not to be 
afeard, for he is only Snug the joiner, 
who roars extempore. The master of 
the revels laughs at the delicious humor 
till the tears run down his cheeks (and 
you don't wonder), and the lords and 
ladies keep up the fun by a running fire 
of witticisms when they can keep their 
faces straight Theseus is an idealized 



English gentleman, large-molded, g^ra- 
cious, and wise. His greatness is shown 
in his genuine kindness to the poor 
players in their attempt to please him. 

Richard II. (Compare < Henry VI. >) 
This drama (based on Holinshed's 

< Chronicle >) tells the story of the sup- 
planting, on the throne of England, of 
the handsome and sweet-natured, but 
weak-willed Richard II., by the politic 
Bolingbroke (Henry IV.). The land is 
impoverished by Richard's extrava- 
gances. He is surrounded by flatterers 
and boon companions (Bushy, Bagot. 
and Green), and has lost the good-will 
of his people. The central idea of 

< Richard II.* is that the kingly oflice 
cannot be maintained without strength 
of brain and hand. Old John of Gaunt 
(or Ghent) is loyal to Richard; but on 
his death-bed sermons him severely, and 
dying, prophesies of England, — <*this 
seat of Mars,» 

■ This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war. 
This happy breed of men, this little world.* 

Richard lets him talk; but no sooner 
is the breath out of his body than he 
seizes all his movable or personal wealth 
and that of his banished son Boling- 
broke, to get money for his Irish wars. 
This step costs Richard his throne. 
While absent in Ireland Bolingbroke 
lands with a French force, to regain his 
property and legal rights as a nobleman 
and open the purple testament of bleed- 
ing war. The country rises to welcome 
him. Even a fprce in Wales, tired of 
waiting for Richard, who was detained 
by contrary winds, disperses just a day 
before he landed. Entirely destitute of 
troops, he humbly submits, and in Lron- 
don a little later gives up his crown to 
Henry IV. Richard is imprisoned at 
Pom fret Castle. Here, one day, he is 
visited by a man who was formerly a 
poor gfroom of his stable, and who tells 
him how it irked him to see his roan 
Barbary with Bolingbroke on his back 
on coronatioi^ day, stepping along as if 
proud of his new master. Just then one 
Exton appears, in obedience to a hint 
from Henry IV., with men armed to 
kill. Richard at last (but too late) 
shows a manly spirit; and snatching a 
weapon from one of the assassins, kills 
him and then another, but is at once 
struck dead by Exton. Henry IV. la- 
mented this bloody deed to the day of 
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his death, and it cost him dear in the 
censures of his people. 

All's Well That Ends Well is a 
play, the story of which came to the poet 
from Boccaccio, through Paynter's < Pal- 
ace of Pleasure,^ although he introduces 
variations. It tells how Helen de Nar- 
bon. a physician's daughter, and or- 
phaned, forced her love on a handsome 
and birth-proud young French nobleman, 
Bertram de Rousillon. with whom she 
had been brought up from childhood. 
It is a tale of husband-catching by a 
curious kind of trick. To most men the 
play is repellent Yet Shakespeare has 
treated the theme again in < Twelfth 
Night > (Olivia), and in < Midsummer 
Night's Dream > (Helena). Many women 
woo in courtship — by word, glance, or 
gesture at least; and among the lower 
orders the courting is quite undisguised. 
Shakespeare endows Helena with such 
virtues that we excuse and applaud. 
All's well that ends well. She heals the 
king with her father's receipt, asks for 
and accepts Bertram as her reward, and 
is married. But the proud boy flies to 
the Florentine wars on his wedding-day, 
leaving his marriage unconsummated. 
Helen returns sorrowfully to Rousillon; 
and finds there a letter from her hus- 
band, to the effect that when she gets 
his ring upon her finger and shows him a 
child begotten of his body, then he will 
acknowledge her as his wife. She un- 
dertakes to outwit him and reclaim him. 
Leaving Rousillon on pretense of a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Saint Jacques 
le Grand, she presently contrives to have 
it thought she is dead. In reality she 
goes to Italy, and becomes Bertram's wife 
in fact and not mere name, by the secret 
substitution of herself for the pretty 
Diana, with whom he has an assignation 
arranged. There is an entanglement of 
petty accidents and incidents connected 
with an exchange of rings, etc. But, 
finally, Helen makes good before the 
King her claim of having fulfilled Bert- 
ram's conditions; and she having vowed 
ot)edience, he takes her to his heart, and 
we may suppose they live happily to- 
gether <<till there comes to them the de- 
stroyer of delights and the sunderer of 
societies. *> One's heart warms to the 
noble old Countess of Rousillon, who 
loves Helen as her own daughter. She 
is wise and ware in worldly matters, and 
yet full of sympathy, remembering her 
own youth. Parolles is a cross between 



Thersites and Pistol, — a volte-faced scoun- 
drel who has to pull the devil by the 
tail for a living. His pretense of fetch- 
ing off his drum, and his trial blind- 
folded before the soldiers, raises a laugh; 
but the humor is much inferior to that of 
< Henry IV. > 

The Taming of the Shrew, partly by 
Shakespeare and partly by an unknown 
hand, is a witty comedy of intrigue, 
founded on an old play about <^the tam-> 
ing of the shrew >^ and on Ariosto's <I 
Suppositi>; and is preceded by another 
briefer bit of dramatic fun (the « induc- 
tion ») on a different topic, — /. ^., how a 
drunken tinker, picked up on a heath 
before an alehouse by a lord and his 
huntsmen, is carried unconscious to the 
castle, and put to bed, and waited on 
by obsequious servants, treated to sump- 
tuous fare, and music, and perfumes, and 
told that for many years he has been 
out of his head, and imagining that he 
was a poor tinker. « What I am I not 
Christopher Sly, old Sly's son of Burton 
Heath? . . . ask Marian Hacket, the 
fat ale-wife of Wincot, if she know me 
not.» At length this Sancho Panza, who 
still retains his fondness for small ale, 
sits down to see the laughter-moving 
comedy <The Taming of the Shrew,* en- 
acted for his sole benefit by some stroll- 
ing players. The brainless sot found 
its delicious himior dull; not so the pub- 
lic. Baptista, a rich old gentleman of 
Padua, has two daughters. The fair 
Katharina has a bit of a devil in her, is 
curst with a shrewish temper; but this 
is partly due to envy of the good for- 
tune of the mincing artificial beauty, 
Bianca, her sister, whose demure gentle 
ways make the men mad over her. Yet 
Kate, when « tamed, » proves after all to 
be the best wife. The other gallants 
will none of her; but the whimsical 
Petruchio of Verona has come «to wive 
it wealthily in Padua, » and nothing 
daunted, wooes and wives the young 
shrew in astonishing fashion. The law 
of the time made the wife the chattel of 
her husband, otherwise even Petruchio 
might have failed. His method was to 
conquer her will, <<to kill her in her 
own humor. >* He comes very late to 
the wedding, clothed like a scarecrow, 
an old rusty sword by his side, and rid- 
ing a sunken-backed spavined horse with 
rotten saddle and bridle. His waggish 
man Grumio is similarly accoutred. At 
the altar he gives the priest a terrible 
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box on the ear, refuses to stay to the 
wedding dinner, and on the way to his 
country-house acts like a madman. 
Arrived home, he storms at and beats 
the servants, allows Kate not a. morsel 
of food for two days, preaches conti- 
nence to her, throws the pillows around 
the chamber, and raises Cain a-nights 
generally so that she can get no sleep, 
denies her the bonnet and dress the 
tailor has brought, and so manages 
things as to seem to do all out of love 
to her and regard for her health, and 
without once losing his good-humor. In 
short he subdues her, breaks her will, 
and makes his supreme; so that at the 
end she makes a speech to the other 
wives about the duty of obedience, that 
would make the <<new woman » of our 
time smile in scorn. Of Bianca's three 
suitors the youngest, Lucentio, gets the 
prize by a series of smart tricks. Dis- 
guised as a tutor of languages he gets 
her love as they study, while his rivals, 
«like a gemini of baboons, » blow their 
nails out in the cold and whistle. Lu- 
centio at the very start gets his servant 
Tranio to personate himself, and an old 
pedant is hired to stand for his father; 
and while Baptista, the father of Bi- 
anca, is gone to arrange for the dower 
with this precious pair of humbugs, 
Lucentio and his sweetheart run off to 
church and get married. The arrival of 
the real father of Lucentio makes the 
plot verily crackle with life and sen- 
sation. 

King Henry IV., Part i., stands at 
the head of all Shakespeare's histori- 
cal comedies, as Falstaff is by far his 
best humorous character. The two parts 
of the drama were first published in 
1598 and 1600 respectively, the source- 
texts for both being Holinshed's < Chron- 
icles > and the old play, <The famous 
Victories of Henry the Fifth. > The con- 
trasted portraits of the impetuous Hot- 
spur (Henry Percy) and the chivalric 
Prince Henry in Part i., are masterly 
done. King Henry, with the crime of 
Richard II. 's deatii on his conscience, 
was going on a crusade, to divert at- 
tention from himself; but Glendower 
and Hotspur give him his hands full 
at home. Hotspur has refused to de- 
liver up certain prisoners taken on 
Holmedon field: <<My liege, I did deny 
no prisoners, >> he says in the well-known 
speech painting to the life the perfimied 
dandy on the field of battle. However, 



the Percys revolt from the too haughty 
monarch; and at Shrewsbury the Hot- 
spur faction, g^reatly outnumbered by 
the King^s glittering host, is defeated, 
and Percy himself slain by Prince 
Harry. For the humorous portions we 
have first the broad talk of the carriers 
in the inn-yard at Rochester; then the 
night robbery at Gadshill, where old 
Jack frets like a gummed varlet, and 
lards the earth with perspiration as he 
seeks his horse hidden by Bardolph 
behind a hedge. Prince Hal and Poins 
rob the robbers. Falstaff and his men 
hack their swords, and tickle their noses 
with grass to make them bleed. Then 
after supper, at the Boar's Head, in 
slink the disappointed FalstafBans, and 
Jack regales the Prince and Poins with 
his amusing whoppers about the dozen 
or so of rogues in Kendal green that 
set upon them at Gadshill. Hal puts 
him down with a plain tale. Great 
hilarity all around. Hal and Jack are 
in the midst of a mutual mock-judicial 
examination when the sheriff knocks at 
the door. The fat knight falls asleep 
behind the arras, and has his pockets 
picked by the Prince. Next day the 
latter has the money paid back, and 
he and Falstaff set off for the seat of 
war, Jack marching by Coventry with 
his regiment of tattered prodigals. At- 
tacked by Douglas in the battle, Falstaff 
falls, feigning death. He sees the Prince 
kill Hotspur, and afterwards rises, gives 
the corpse a fresh stab, lugs it off on 
his back, and swears he and Hotspur 
fought a good hour by Shrewsbury 
clock, and that he himself killed him. 
The prince magnanimously agrees to 
g^ld the lie with the happiest terms he 
has, if it will do his old friend any 
gr&ce. 

King Henry IV., Part ii., forms a 
dramatic whole with the preceding. The 
serious parts are more of the nature of 
dramatized chronicle; but the humorous 
scenes are fully as delightful and varied 
as in the first part Hotspur is dead, 
and* King Henry is afflicted with in- 
somnia and nearing his end. « Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown, » he 
says in the fine apostrophe to sleep. At 
Gaultree Forest his son Prince John 
tricks his enemies into surrender, and 
sends the leaders to execution. The 
death-bed speeches of the King and 
Prince Henry are deservedly famous. 
All the low-comedy characters reappear 
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in this sequel. Dame Quickly appears, 
with officers Snare and Fang, to arrest 
Falstaff, who has put all her substance 
into that great belly of his. In Part i. 
we found him already in her debt: for 
one thing, she had bought him a dozen 
of shirts to his back. Further, sitting in 
the Dolphin chamber by a sea-coal fire, 
had he not sworn upon a parcel-gilt gob- 
let to marry her? But the merry old 
villain deludes her still more, and she 
now pawns her plate and tapestry for 
him. Now enter Prince Hal and Poins 
from the wars, and ribald and coarse are 
the scenes unveiled. Dame Quickly has 
deteriorated: in the last act of this play 
she is shown being dragged to prison 
with Doll Tearsheet, to answer the death 
of a man at her inn. The accounts of 
the trull Doll, and her billingsgate talk 
with Pistol, are too unsavory to be en- 
tirely pleasant reading; and one gladly 
turns from the atmosphere of the slums 
to the fresh country air of Gloucester- 
shire, where, at Justice Shallow's manse, 
Falstaff is <* pricking down» his new 
recruits, — Mouldy, Feeble, Wart, etc. 
Shallow is like a forked radish with a 
beard carved on it, or a man made out 
of a cheese-paring. He is given to tell- 
ing big stories about what a wild rake 
he was at Clement's Inn in his youth. 
Sir John swindles the poor fellow out of 
a thousand pounds. But listen to Shal- 
low: <<Let me see, Davy; let me see, 
Davy; let me see.» <<Sow the headland 
with red w^heat, Davy ; » « Let the smith's 
note for shoeing and plough-irons be 
cast and paid.*> «Nay, Sir John, you 
shall see my orchard, where, in an arbor, 
we shall eat a last year's pippin of my 
own graffing, with a dish of caraways 
and so forth. » Amid right merry chaff- 
ing and drinking enters Pistol with news 
of the crowning of Henry V. «Away, 
Bardolph! saddle my horse; we'll ride 
all night; boot, boot, Master Shallow. I 
know the King is sick for me,» shouts 
old Jack. Alas for his hopes! he and 
his companions are banished the new 
King's presence, although provided with 
the means to live. 

Merry Wives of Windsor (printed 
1602) is a play written at the request of 
Queen Elizabeth, who wanted to see 
Falstaff in love. With its air of village 
domesticity and out-o'-doomess is united 
the quintessential spirit of fun and wag- 
gery. Its gay humor never fails, and 
its readers always wish it five times as 



long as it is. The figures on this rich 
old tapestry resolve themselves, on in- 
spection, into groups: The jolly ranter 
and bottle-rinser. mine host of the 
Garter Inn, with Sir John Falstaff and 
his men, Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol; 
the merry wives, Mrs. Ford and Mrs. 
Page, and their families; then Shallow 
(the country justice), with his cousin of 
the <<wee little face and little yellow 
beard » (Slender), and the latter's man 
Simple; further Dr. Caius, the French 
physician, who speaks broken English, 
as does Parson Hugh Evans, the Welsh- 
man; lastly Dame Quickly (the doctor's 
housekeeper), and Master Fenton, in 
love with sweet Anne Page. Shallow 
has a grievance against Sir John for 
killing his deer; and Slender has matter 
in his head against him, for Sir John 
broke it But Falstaff and his men out- 
face the two cheese-parings, and they 
forget their «pribbles and prabbles» in 
the parson's scheme of marrying Slender 
to Anne Page. But the irascible doctor 
has looked that way too, and sends a 
<< shallenge >> to Evans. Mine host fools 
them both by sending each to a separate 
place for the duel. They make friends, 
and avenge themselves on the Boniface 
by getting his horses run off with. Fal- 
staff sends identically worded love-letters 
to Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, hoping to 
replenish his purse from their husbands 
gold. But Pistol and Nym, in revenge 
for dismissal, peach to said husbands. 
The jealous Ford visits Falstaff under 
the name of Brook, and offers him a 
bag of gold if he wiU seduce Mrs. Ford 
for him. Jack assures him that he has 
an appointment with her that very day. 
And so he has. But the two wives pun- 
ish him badly, and he gets nothing from 
them but a cast out of a buck-basket 
into a dirty ditch, and a sound beating 
from Ford. The midnight scene in 
Windsor Park, where Falstaff, disguised 
as Heme the Hunter, with stag-horns on 
his head, is guyed by the wives and 
their husbands and pinched and burned 
by the fairies* tapers, is most amusing. 
During the fairies' song Fenton steals 
away Anne Page and marries her. The 
doctor, by previous arrangement with 
mother Ford, leads away a fairy in 
green to a priest, only to discover that 
he has married a boy. And Slender 
barely escapes the same fate; for he 
leads off to Eton Church another <' great 
lubberly boy,» dressed in white as 
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agreed with Mr. Page. Anne has g^ven 
the slip tx> both father and mother, hav- 
ing promised her father to wear white 
for Slender and her mother to dress in 
green for the doctor. But she dressed 
boy substitutes in white and green, 
and fooled them all. 

King Henry V. is the last of Shake- 
speare's ten great war dramas. It was 
first printed in 1600, the materials be- 
ing derived from Holinshed and the old 
play on the same subject Henry IV. 
is dead, and bluff King Hal is show- 
ing himself to be every inch a king. 
His claim to the crown of France is 
solemnly sanctioned. The Dauphin has 
sent him his merry mock of tennis balls, 
and got his stem answer. The traitors 

— Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey — have 
been sent to their death. The choice 
youth of England (and some riff-raff, 
too, such as Bardolph, Nym, and Pis- 
tol) have embarked at Southampton, and 
the threaden sails have drawn the huge 
bottoms through the sea to France. The 
third act opens in the very heat of an 
attack upon the walls of the seaport of 
Harfleur, and King Harry is urging on 
his men in that impassioned speech 

— «Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends » — which thrills the heart like a 
slogan in battle. We also catch glimpses 
of the army in Picardy, and finally see 
it on the eve of Agincourt The night 
is rainy and dark, the hostile camps are 
closely joined. King Henry, cheerful 
and strong, goes disguised through his 
camp, and finds that whatever the issue 
of the war may be, he is expected to 
bear all the responsibility. A private 
soldier — Williams — impeaches the King's 
good faith, and the disguised Henry 
accepts his glove as a gauge and chal- 
lenge for the morrow. Day dawns, the 
fight is on, the dogged English win the 
day. Then, as a relief to his nerves, 
Henry has his bit of fun with Williams, 
who has sworn to box the ear of the 
man caught wearing the mate of his 
glove. The wooing by King Henry of 
Kate, the French King's daughter, ends 
the play. But all through the drama 
runs also a comic vein. The humorous 
characters are Pistol, — now married to 
Nell Quickly, — Bardolph, Nym, and 
Fluellen. Falstaff, his heart «fracted 
and corroborate >> by the King's casting 
of him off. and babbling o' green fields, 
has «gone to Arthur's bosom. >> His 
followers are off for the wars. At Har- 



fleur, Bardolph. of the purple and bu- 
bukled nose, cries, <<On to the breach!* 
very valorously, but is soon hanged for 
robbing a church. Lre grand Capitaine 
Pistol so awes a poor Johnny Crapaud 
of a prisoner that he offers him two 
hundred crowns in ransom. Pistol fires 
off some stinging bullets of wit at the 
Saint Tavy's day leek in the cap of 
Fluellen, who presently makes him eat 
a leek, giving him the cudgel over the 
head for sauce. The blackg^uard hies 
him home to London to swear he got 
his scalp wound in the wars. 

Much Ado about Nothing was first 
published in 1600. The mere skeleton of 
the serious portions of the drama he 
took from Bandello, through Belleforest's 
translation; the comic scenes are all his 
own. In the portrayal of Beatrice, Bene- 
dick, and Dogberry, he lavishes all his 
skilL The constable Dogberry is hit off 
to the life, with his irresistibly funny 
malapropisms. He is a lovable old 
heart-of-gold, who is always taking off 
his hat to himself and his office, and 
absurdly pardons every crime except the 
calling of himself an ass. The scene is 
laid in Messina. Benedick is just home 
from the wars. He and Beatrice have 
had some sparring matches before, and 
thick and fast now fly the tart and 
merry witticisms between them, — she 
<<the sauciest, most piquant madcap girl 
that Shakespeare ever drew,^ yet g^enu- 
inely sympathetic; he a genial wit who 
tempts fate by his oaths that he will 
never marry. From the wars comes 
too Claudio, brave, but a light-weight 
fop, selfish, and touchy about his honor. 
He loves Hero, daughter of Leonato. 
Beatrice is the latter's niece, and in his 
house and orchard the action mostly 
takes place. The gentlemen lay a merry 
plot to ensnare Beatrice and Benedick. 
The latter is reading in the orchard, and 
overhears their talk about the violent 
love of Beatrice for him, and how (Hero 
has said) she would rather die than con- 
fess it The bait is eagerly swallowed. 
Next Beatrice, hearing that Hero and 
Ursula are talking about her in the 
garden, runs, stooping like a lapwing, 
and hides her in the honeysuckle arbor. 
With a strange fire in her ears she over- 
hears how desperately in love with her 
is Benedick. The bird is limed; she 
swears to herself to requite his devotion. 
Hero's wedding-day is fixed: Claudio is 
the lucky man. But the villain Don John 
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concocts a plot which has most painful 
results — for twenty-four hours at least 
He takes Claudio and his friend Don 
Pedro to the orchard, and shows them, 
as it seemed, Hero bidding John's fol- 
lower Borachio a thousand good-nights: 
it is really her maid Margaret in her 
garments. Claudio in a rage allows her 
to go to church, but before the altar 
scornfully rejects her. Her father is in 
despair, Beatrice nobly indignant and in- 
credulous. Hero swoons, and the oflBciat- 
ing friar advises the giving out that she 
is dead from the shock. Claudio believes 
it, and hangs verses on her tomb. Mean- 
time Dogberry's famous night-watch 
have overheard Borachio confess the vil- 
lainous practice of John and himself. 
Then Hero's joyful friends plan a little 
stirprise for Claudio. Leonato makes 
him promise, in reparation, to marry a 
cousin of Hero's, who turns out to be 
Hero herself come to life. A double 
wedding follows, for Benedick willingly 
suffers himself to be chaffed for eating 
his words and becoming «the married 
man.» Yet both he and Beatrice vow 
they take each other only out of pity. 

As You Like It. — In this happiest of 
his middle-period comedies, Shakespeare 
is at no pains to avoid a tinge of the 
fantastical and ideal Its realism lies in 
its gay riant feeling, the fresh woodland 
sentiment, the exhilaration of spirits 
that attend the escape from the artifi- 
cialities of urban society. For one rea- 
son or another all the characters get 
exiled, and all meet in the Forest of 
Arden, where «as you like it*> is the 
order of the day. There is the manly 
young Orlando, his villainous elder 
brother Oliver, and their servant Adam. 
At court is the reigning duke, his 
daughter Celia, her cousin Rosalind, 
and Touchstone the cIowtl In the for- 
est, the banished elder duke (father of 
Rc^alind) and the melancholy Jacques, 
and other lords who are blowzed with 
sun and wind a-chasing the dappled 
deer under the greenwood tree; the 
pealing bugle, the leaping arrow, the 
al fresco table loaded with the juicy 
roast of venison, and long idle simimer 
hours of leisurely converse. On the out- 
skirts of the forest are shepherd swains 
and lasses, — old Corin, Silvius (in love 
with Phebe), and the wench Audrey. 
Orlando has had to fly from his murder- 
ous brother. Rosalind has been ban- 
ished the court by her uncle, and she 



and Celia disguised as shepherd men 
have slipped away with Touchstone. 
Now Rosalind has been deeply smitten 
with Orlando since she saw him over- 
come the duke's wrestler, and he is 
equally in love with her. We may im- 
agine her as <<a nut-brown maid, tall, 
strong, rustically clad in rough forest 
garments, » and possessing a perennial 
flow of cheerful spirits, a humor of the 
freshest and kindliest Touchstone is a 
fellow of twinkling eye and dry and 
caustic wit, his face as solemn as a 
church-yard while his hearers are all 
ag^n. He and Jacques look at life with 
a cynical squint. Jacques is a blas6 lib- 
ertine, who is pleased when things run 
counter and athwart with people, but is 
after all not so bad as he feigns to be. 
Like a series of dissolving views, scene 
after scene is glimpsed through the for- 
est glades, — here the forester lords sing- 
ing, and bearing the antlers of the stag; 
there love-sick Orlando carving verses 
on the bark of trees, or rescuing his 
brother from the lion. The youth 
Ganymede (really Rosalind) pretends 
she can cure Orlando of his love-sick- 
ness by teaching him to woo him as if 
he were Rosalind, all of which makes a 
pretty pastoral picture. Anon Touch- 
stone passes by, leading by the hand 
the captive of his spear, Audrey, who 
has never heard of poetry; or in another 
part of the woodland he is busy mysti- 
fying and guying the shepherd Corin. 
Ganymede gets the heartless coquette 
Phebe to promise that if she ever re- 
fuses to wed him (with whom she is 
smitten) she will wed her scorned and 
despairing admirer Silvius, and makes 
her father promise to give Rosalind to 
Orlando; then retires and comes back in 
her own garments as Rosalind. The 
play ends with a fourfold marriage and 
a dance under the trees. 

Twelfth Night, or What You Will, 
is a delightfully humorous comedy. An 
item in the manuscript diary of John 
Manningham shows that it was played 
February 2d, 1601, in the fine old hall of 
the Middle Temple, London, — a hall still 
in existence. The twelfth night after 
Christmas was anciently given up to 
sport and games; hence the name. The 
fresh, gay feeling of a whistling plow- 
boy in June was the mood of the writer 
of < Twelfth Night > Tipsy Sir Toby's 
humor is catching; his brain is like a 
bottle of champagne; his heels are as 
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light as his head, and one feels he could 
cut a pigeon-wing with capering Sir 
Andrew <Uo make all split, >> or sing a 
song << to make the welkin dance. » The 
scene is a seaport city of Illyria, where 
a sentimental young duke is fallen into 
a love-melancholy over the pitiless lady 
Olivia. Now the fair Viola and her 
brother Sebastian, — strikingly alike in 
feature, — unknown to each other reach 
the same city, Sebastian in company 
with his friend Captain Antonio. Viola 
enters the service of the duke as a page, 
in garments such as her brother wore. 
With the rich Olivia dwell her Puritan- 
ical steward Malvolio, her kinsman Sir 
Toby Belch, and her maid Maria, and 
other servants. Olivia has a suitor, and 
Sir Toby an echo, in the lean-witted Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek. Malvolio is unpopu- 
lar: he thinks because he is virtuous 
there shall be no more cakes and ale; 
but Maria lays a trap for his vanity, 
which is fathoms deep. She drops a 
mysterious letter in Malvolio's path, 
penned in Olivia's hand («her very C's, 
her U*s, and her T's»). The letter 
begins with * M O A I doth sway my 
life, >^ bids him be opposite with a kins- 
man and surly with servants, recall who 
commended his yellow stockings and 
wished to see him cross-gartered, and 
remember that some have gjreatness 
thrust upon them. He swallows the 
bait, and makes himself such a ridicu- 
lous ass that Olivia thinks him out of 
his wits, and Sir Toby has him bound 
and put into a dark room. Malvolio has 
called the clown << a barren rascal, >^ and 
this keen-witted lovable fellow now has 
a delicious bit of retaliation. Assuming 
the voice of the curate Sir Topas, he 
assures him that until he can hold the 
opinion of Pythagoras that the soul of 
his grandam might haply inhabit a bird, 
he shall not advise his release. Then 
resuming his own voice he indulges in 
more excellent fooling. When last seen 
Malvolio is free, and bolting out of the 
room swears he will be "revenged on 
the whole pack>> of them. To return: 
Viola (as <<Cesario>>) becomes the duke's 
messenger to woo Olivia by proxy. 
Olivia falls desperately in love with the 
messenger; and when Aguecheek spies 
her showing him favors, he is egged on 
by roguish Sir Toby to write him a 
challenge. But Cesario is afraid of the 
very sight of naked steel, and Sir An- 
drew is an arrant coward. Sir Toby, 



after frightening each nearly out of his 
wits with stories of the other's ferocity, 
at length gets them for form's sake to 
draw their swords; when in comes Cap- 
tain Antonio, and mistaking Cesario for 
Sebastian, takes his part. In the mean 
time, Olivia has married Sebastian by 
mistake for Cesario, and the two knights 
both get their heads broken through a 
similar misunderstanding; for howe\-er 
it may be with Cesario, Sebastian is «a 
very devil incardinate >> with his sword. 
Presently Sebastian and Cesario meet, 
and the mystery is solved: Viola avows 
her sex, and marries the duke, whom 
she ardently loves. 

Julius C^csar. — The material for this 
stately drama, the noblest of Shakes- 
peare's historical plays, was taken from 
Plutarch. The action covers nearly two 
years, — 44 to 42 B. C. The dramatic 
treatment, and all the splendid portrait- 
ure and ornamentation, cluster around 
two points or nodes, — the passing of 
Caesar to the Capitol and his assassina- 
tion there, and the battle of Philippi 
Of the three chief conspirators, — Brutus, 
Cassius, and Casca. — Brutus had the 
purest motives: <<all the conspirators, 
save only he, did that they did in envy 
of great Caesar »; but Brutus, while lov- 
ing him, slew him for his ambition and 
to serve his coimtry. His very virtues 
wrought Brutus's ruin: he was too gen- 
erous and unsuspecting. The lean-faced 
Cassius gave him good practical advice: 
— first, to take off Antony too; and sec- 
ond, not to allow him to make an oration 
over Caesar's body. Brutus overruled 
him: he spoke to the fickle populace 
first, and told them that Antony spoke 
only by permission of the patriots. The 
eloquent and subtle Antony seized the 
advantage of the last word, and swayed 
all hearts to his will There lay the 
body of the world-conqueror and winner 
of hearts, now a mere piece of bleeding 
earth, with none so poor to do him rev- 
erence. Antony had but to hold up the 
toga with its dagger-rents and show the 
pitiful spectacle of the hacked body, and 
read the will of Caesar, — giving each 
citizen a neat sum of money, and to all 
a beautiful park for their recreations, — 
to excite them to a frenzy of rage 
against the patriots. These fly from 
Rome, and, drawing their forces to a 
head at Philippi, are beaten by Octavius 
Caesar and Antony. Both Brutus and 
Cassius fall upon their swords. The 
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great *show» passages of the play are 
the speech of the tribune MaruUus (<<0 
you hard hearts, you cruel men of 
Rome *>) ; the speeches of Antony by 
Pompey's statue (<<0 mighty Caesar! 
dost thou lie so low?>> — «Here wast 
thou bayed, brave hart.» — «Over thy 
wounds now do I prophesy ») ; and of 
Brutus and Antony in the rostrum (« Not 
that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved 
Rome more>>; and <^I come to bury 
Caesar, not to praise him>>), — these, to- 
gfether with the quarrel and reconcilia- 
tion of Brutus and Cassius in the tent 
at Philippi. Certain episodes, too, are 
deservedly famous: such as the descrip- 
tion by blunt-speaking, superstitious 
Casca of the night-storm of thunder and 
lightning and rain (the ghosts, the surly- 
glaring lion, and other portents) ; the 
dispute at Brutus's house about the 
points of the compass («Yon grey lines 
that fret the clouds are messengers of 
day ») ; the scenes in which that type 
of loyal wifeliness, Portia, appears (the 
wound she gave herself to prove her 
fortitude, and her sad death by swal- 
lowing fire) ; and finally the pretty scene 
in the last act, of the little page falling 
asleep over his musical instrument, in 
the tent in the dead silence of the small 
hours of morning, when by the wan- 
ing taper as he read, Brutus saw the 
ghost of murdered Caesar glide before 
him, a premonition of his death on the 
morrow at Philippi. 

Hamlet is Shakespeare's longest and 
most famous play. It draws when 
acted as full a house to-day as it ever 
did. It is the drama of the intellect, 
of the soul, of man, of domestic tra- 
gedy. Five quarto editions appeared 
during the p)oet's life, the first in 1603. 
The story, Shakespeare got from an 
old black-letter quarto, <The Historie of 
Hamblet,* translated from the French of 
Belleforest, who in turn translated it 
from the Danish History of Saxo Gram- 
maticus. Some time in winter (« 'tis bit- 
ter cold**), the scene opens on a terrace 
in front of the castle of Kronberg in 
Elsinore. Denmark. The ghost of his 
father appears to Hamlet, — moody* and 
depressed over his mother's marriage 
with Claudius, her brother-in-l^w. Ham- 
let leams from his father the fatal 
secret of his death at the hands of 
Claudius. He devises the court-play as 
a trap in which to catch his uncle's 
conscience; breaks his engagement with 



Ophelia; kills the wary old counselor Polo- 
nius; and is sent off to England under 
the escort of the treacherous courtiers 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, to be put 
to death. On the way he rises in the 
night, unseals their murderotis commis- 
sion, rewrites it, and seals it with his 
father's ring, having worded it so that 
they themselves shall be the victims 
when they reach England. In a fight 
with pirates Hamlet boards their ship, 
and is conveyed by them back to Den- 
mark, where he tells his adventures to 
his faithful friend Horatio. At Ophe- 
lia's grave he encounters Laertes, her 
brother; and presently, in a fencing 
bout with him, is killed by Laertes's 
poisoned sword, but not before he has 
stabbed his treacherous uncle and forced 
the fatal cup of poison down his throat. 
His mother Grertrude has just died from 
accidentally drinking the same poison, 
prepared by the King for Hamlet The 
old threadbare question, «Was Hamlet 
insane? » is hardly an open question 
nowada3rs. The verdict is that he was 
not. The strain upon his nerves of 
discovering his father's murderer, yet 
in such a manner that he could not 
prove it (/. ^., by the agency of a 
ghost), was so great that he verges on 
insanity, and this suggests to him the 
feigning of it But if you deprive him 
wholly of reason, you destroy our in- 
terest in the play. 

Troilus and Cressida is one of the 
later products of Shakespeare's pen. 
Whether he got his facts from Chaucer, 
or from mediaeval tales about Troy, is 
uncertain. The drama is his wisest play, 
and yet the least pleasing as a whole, 
owing to the free talk of the detestable 
Pandarus and the licentiousness of the 
false Cressid. Some have thought the 
piece to be an ironical and satirical bur- 
lesque of Homer. There is very little 
plot. The yoimg Trojan, Troilus, in love 
with Cressida, is brave as a lion in battle 
and green as a goose in knowledge of 
women. (But <<to be wise and love ex- 
ceeds man's might.**) His amour, fur- 
thered by Cressida's uncle, Pandarus, is 
scarcely beg^n when Cressida is ex- 
changed for a Trojan prisoner and led 
off by Diomed to the Greek camp. On 
arriving, she allows herself to be kissed 
by the Greek generals, whom she sees 
for the first time; as Ulysses says, 
<< There's language in her eye. her cheek, 
her Up.^ She has just vowed eternal 
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loyalty to Troilus too. But she is any- 
body's Cressid; and with anguish un- 
speakable, Troilus later overhears her 
makinji: an appointment with Diomed, 
and sees her g^ve him his own remem- 
brance pledge. By gross flattery of the 
beef-witted Ajax, the wily Greek leaders 
get him to fight Hector. But Hector 
and he are related by blood, and after 
some sparring and hewing they shake 
hands. Hector is then feasted in the 
Grecian tents. The big conceited bully 
Achilles, « having his ear full of his airy 
fame,* has grown « dainty of his worth ^ ; 
and finding his reputation « shrewdly 
gored** by his long inactivity, and by 
the praise Ajaz is getting, and espe- 
cially spurred on by the death of Patro- 
clus. at length comes into the field, but 
plays the contemptible coward's part by 
surprising Hector with his armor off 
and having his Myrmidons butcher him. 
Thersites is a scurvy, foul-mouthed fel- 
k>w, who does nothing but rail, exhaust- 
ing the language of vile epithets, and 
hitting off very shrewdly the weak points 
of his betters, who give him frequent 
fist-beatings for his pains. The great 
speeches of Ul\*sses, Agamemnon, and 
Nestor all breathe the selfsame tone of 
profound sagacity and insight into htmian 
nature. They ha\*e the mint-stamp of 
but one soul, and that Shakespeare's. 
Homer's sketches of the Greek leaders 
are the merest Flaxman outlines: but 
Shakespeare throws the R5ntgen raj's 
of his powerful anaK*sis quite through 
their soals« endowing them with the 
subtlest thvHights, and through their 
masks utters such sentences as these: — 

• The ample pcoporitioa that hope makes 
In all desifrns begun on earth below, 
FaiU in the ptomised largeneaa.* 

• C^0 tooch of natnre makes the whole world 

kin.- 
That alt with one coosent praise 
gawbs.* 

• Keep then the path : 
l^>c emnUtioa hath a thousand sons 
That oae by one parsae : if too fire way. 
Or hedge aside f tvmb the direct focthrighft. 
Like to an entered tide they all rash by 
And Icare Tv>a 



Then? App no other scenes in Shakes- 
penDf >o pttckeid with ^oond and sea- 
soaed wisdoct Jks the third oc Act i and 
the third o< Act iiL in * Troilus and 

OrH¥iiv\ THC MvV>k v>r Vknkt^ ranks 
with ^HjLni:^^.» *L<ar.^ aad ^MAcbeth,* 
Jbs oae cc Shakespeare's four greai rcAs- 



terpieces of tragedy. The bare outline 
of the story came to him from Cinthio's 
<I1 Moro di Venezia.> It is the story of 
<^ one who loved not wisely, but too well ; 
of one not easily jealous, but being 
wrought, perplexed in the extreme. » 
Othello has a rich exotic nature, a heroic 
tenderness, quick sense of honor, child- 
like trust, yet fiercest passion when 
wronged in his soul. In lago we have a 
werewolf s face behind a mask of stout- 
est honesty ; he is one to whom goodness 
is sheer silliness and cruel craft a fine 
prudence. The Moor has wedded Des- 
demona, and from Venice sailed to 
Cyprus, followed by Roderigo, who is 
in love with her and is a tool of lago. 
lago hates Othello for appointing Cassio 
his lieutenant, leaving him to be his 
htmible standard-bearer. He also suspects 
him of having cuckolded him, and for 
mere suspicion in that kind will diet his 
revenge by trying to pay him off wife 
for wife, or failing that, to poison his 
happiness forever by jealousy. And he 
wants Cassio*s place. He persuades Rod- 
erigo that Cassio and Desdemona are in 
love, and that if he is to prosper, Cassio 
must be degraded from office or killed. 
The loyal Cassio has a poor brain for 
drink, lago gets him tipsy and involved 
in a fray, and then has the garrison 
alarmed by the bell. Othello dismisses 
Cassio from office. The poor man, 
smitten with deep shame and despair, is 
advised by * honest* lago to seek the 
mediation of the divine Desdemona, and 
out of this he will work his ruin; for he 
craftily instills into the mind of Othello 
that his wife intercedes for Cassio as for 
a paramour, and brings him where he 
sees Cassio making his suit to her, but 
retiring when he perceives Othello in 
the distance. «Ha! I like not that,* 
says lagOL And then, forced to disclose 
his thought, he reminds the Moor that 
Desdemona deceived her father bv her 
secret marriage, and may deceive him; 
also tells a diabolically false tale of his 
skeping with Cassio. and how he talked 
in his sleep about hb amour with Desde- 
mona. Othello had g^*en his wife a talis- 
manic embrv^idered handkezx:hief. sewed 
by a sibyl in her prophetic fury. lago 
had often urged his wife Emilia to steal 
\ this * napkin.* and when he gets it he 
' drvips it in Cas»o s chamber. The Moor 
$««s it in hts lieateiuLnt*s hands* and 
' further sees hita laughing and gesturing 
^ about Rianca, a commoQ strumpet, and 
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is told by lago that Desdemona and his 
adventures with her were Cassio's theme. 
When, finally, the « honest, » « trusty » 
lago tells hun that Cassio had confessed 
all to him, the tortured man throws his 
last doubt to the winds, and resolves 
on the death of Cassio and Desdemona 
both. Cassio is only wounded; but the 
gentle Desdemona, who, all heart-broken 
and foreboding, has retired, is awaked 
by Othello's last kisses (for his love is 
not wholly quenched), and after a terri- 
ble talk, is smothered by him where she 
lies, — reviving for a moment, after the 
entrance of Emilia, to assert that Othello 
is innocent and that she killed herself. 
The Moor avows the deed, however, 
both to Emilia and to two Venetian offi- 
cials, who have just arrived on State 
business. In the conversation lago's vil- 
lainy comes to light through Emilia's 
telling the truth about the handkerchief; 
she is stabbed to death by lago, while 
Othello in bitter remorse stabs himself, 
and as he dies imprints a convulsive kiss 
on the cold lips of Desdemona. lago is 
led away to torture and death. 

Measure for Measure is one of Shakes- 
peare's later tragi-comedies, the outline 
of the plot taken from the Italian novel- 
ist Cinthio and from Whetstone's tra- 
gedy of < Promos and Cassandra.^ License 
has now for a long while in Vienna run 
by the hideous law, as mice by lions; 
and the sagacious but eccentric duke 
attempts to enforce it, especially against 
sins of lust The scenes that follow are 
gloomy and painful, and search deep 
into the conscience; yet all ends happily 
after all. The motif is mercy; a meting 
unto others, measure for measure, as we 
would wish them to mete unto us. The 
duke feigns a desire to travel, and ap- 
points as deputies Angelo and Escalus. 
They begin at once to deal with sexual 
immorality: Escalus none too severely 
with a loathsome set of disreputable 
folk; but Angelo most mercilessly with 
young Claudio, who, in order to secure 
dower for his betrothed, had put off 
legal avowal of their irregular relation 
until her condition had brought the 
truth to light Angelo condemns Claudio 
to death. His sister Isabella, about to 
enter a nunnery of the votarists of Saint 
Clare, is induced to plead for his life. 
As pure as snow, yet, as her « cheek- 
roses » show, not cold-blooded, her beauty 
ensnares the outward-sainted deputy and 
<*seemer,^ who proposes the release of 



her brother to her as the price of her 
chastity. Isabella has plenty of hot 
blood and moral indignation. She re- 
fuses with noble scorn; and when her 
brother begs his life at her hands, bids 
him die rather than see her dishonored. 
The duke, disguised as a friar, has over- 
heard in the prison her splendid defense 
of virtue, and proposes a plan for sav- 
ing her virtue and her brother's life 
too. It is this: There dwells alone, in 
a certain moated grange, forgotten and 
forlorn now these five years, Mariana, 
legally affianced to Lord Angelo, and 
who loves him still, although owing to 
the loss of her dowry he has cast her 
off. The friar-duke proposes that Isa- 
bella shall feign compliance, make an 
appointment, and then send Mariana in 
her place. Isabella agrees to risk her 
reputation, and the dejected grass-widow 
is easily won over to meet Angelo by 
night in his brick-walled garden. The 
base deputy, fearing Claudio's revenge 
if he frees him, breaks his promise and 
sends word to have him executed. The 
duke and the provost of the prison send 
Angelo the head of a prisoner (much 
like Claudio) who has died overnight: 
Isabella supposes her brother to be dead. 
The duke, entering the city gates in state, 
in propria persona^ hears her petition for 
justice. Angelo confesses; and after (by 
the duke's order) marrying Mariana, is 
pardoned. Indeed, there is a general 
amnesty; and the duke takes to wife 
Isabella, who thus enters upon a wider 
sphere of usefulness than that of a 
cloister. 

Macbeth, one of Shakespeare's great 
tragedies of passion, which owes its 
great power of fascination to the super- 
natural element, was written about 1605. 
The prose story used was found in Hol- 
iashed's < Chronicles. > The sombre pas- 
sions of the soul are painted with a 
brush dipped in blood and darkness. In 
every scene there is the horror and red- 
ness of blood. The faces of the mur- 
dered King Duncan's guards are smeared 
with it, it stains the spectral robes of 
Banquo, flows from the wounds of the 
pretty children of Macduff, and will not 
off from the little hand of the sleep- 
walking Lady Macbeth. Banquo and 
Macbeth have just returned from a suc- 
cessful campaign in the north. On the 
road they meet three weird sisters, who 
predicted for Macbeth kingship, and for 
Banquo that his issue should be kings. 
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than lago; his bastardy, with its rank- 
ling humiliations, is an assignable cause, 
though hardly a palliation of his guilt. 
TiMON OF Athens is by Shakespeare, 
either in whole or in part It is a bitter 
satire on friendship and society, written 
in the stem sarcastic vein of Juvenal. 
The sources of the plot seem to have 
been Paynter's < Palace of Pleasure, > 
Plutarch's <Life of Antony, > and 
Lucian's < Dialogue on Timon.> Shakes- 
peare's < Timon > is unique both in his os- 
tentations and indiscriminate prodigality 
and in the bitterness of his misanthropy 
after his wealth was gone. Yet he was 
of the noblest heart. His sublime faith 
that his friends were as generous as he, 
and that they were all brothers, com- 
manding one another's forttmes, was a 
practical error, that was all. Men were 
selfish wolves; he thought them angels. 
His bounty was measureless: if a friend 
praised a horse 'twas his; if one wanted 
a little loan of £Stpoo or so, 'twas a 
trifle; he portioned his servants and paid 
his friends* debts; his vaults wept with 
drunken spilth of wine, and every room 
blazed with lights and brayed with 
minstrelsy; at parting each guest re- 
ceived some jewel as a keepsake. When 
all was gone, full of cheerful faith he 
sent out to his friends to borrow, and 
they all with one accord began to make 
excuse. Not a penny could he get 
Feast won, fast lost The smiling, 
smooth, detested parasites left him to his 
clamorous creditors and to ruin. The 
crushing blow to his ideals maddened 
him; his blood turned to gall and 
vinegar. Yet he determined on one last 
banquet The surprised sycophants 
thought he was on his feet again, and 
with profuse apologies assembled at his 
house. The covered dishes are brought 
in. « Uncover dogs, and lap!» cries the 
enraged Timon. The dishes are found 
to be full of warm water, which he 
throws in ' their faces, then pelts them 
with stones and drives them forth with 
execrations, and rushes away to the 
woods to henceforth live in a cave and 
subsist on roots and berries and curse 
mankind. In digging he finds gold. 
His old acquaintances visit him in turn, 
— Alcibiades, the cynical dog Apemantus, 
his faithful steward Flavins, a poet, 
a painter, senators of Athens. He curses 
them all, flings gold at them, telling 
them he gives it that they may use it 
for the bale of man, pronounces his 



weeping steward the only honest man in 
the world, builds «his everlasting man- 
sion on the beached verge of the salt 
flood, >> where <<vast Neptune may weep 
for aye on his low grave, on faults for- 
given, » writes his epitaph, and lies down 
in the tomb and dies. 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre, a play 
written in part by Shakespeare. His 
part in it begins with the magnificent 
storm scene in Act iii., — <<Thou god of 
this great vast, rebuke these surges, *> — 
«The seaman's whistle is as a whisper 
in the ears of death, unheard, >> etc The 
play was very popular with the masses 
for a hundred years. Indeed the roman- 
tic plot is enough to make it perennially 
interesting and pathetic; the deepest 
springfs of emotion and of tears are 
touched by the scenes in which Pericles 
recovers his lost wife and his daughter. 
— After certain strange adventures Peri- 
cles, Prince of Tyre, arrives with ships 
loaded with grain at Tarsus, and feeds 
the starving subjects of King Cleon and 
Queen Dionyza. Afterwards shipwrecked 
by Pentapolis, he recovers from the 
waves his suit of armor, and buying a 
horse vn\h a jewel, goes to King Simon^ 
ides's court and jousts for his daughter 
Thalsa's love. He marries her, and in 
returning to Tyre his wife g^ves birth, 
in the midst of a terrible storm, to a 
daughter whom he names Marina. The 
mother, supposed dead, is laid by Peri- 
cles in a water-tight bitumened chest, 
with jewels and spices, etc., and is thrown 
overboard by the sailors, but cast ashore 
at Ephesus and restored to life by the 
wise and good physician Cerimon. Peri- 
cles lands with his infant daughter at 
Tarsus, where he leaves her with his old 
friends Cleon and Dionyza. The pretty 
Marina grows up, and so excites the 
hatred of the queen by outshining her 
own daughter, that she tries to kill her; 
but the girl is rescued by pirates, who 
carry her to Mitylene, where she is 
bought by the owner of a disreputable 
house, but escapes to take service as a 
kind of companion in an honest family. 
The fame of her beauty and accomplish- 
ments spreads through the city. One 
festal day comes Pericles, sad and ill, in 
his ship to Mitylene, and meeting with 
Marina, learns from her her story. His 
joy is so great that he fears dea^. By 
Diana's command, revealed to him in a 
vision, he goes to Ephesus to confess 
before the people and before her 
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priestess the story of his life. The of- 
ficiating pnestess turns out to be his 
wife Thaisa, who went from the physi- 
cian's house to become a ministrant in 
the temple of the goddess of chastity. 

Antony and Cleopatra, written about 
1607, is the second of Shakespeare's Ro- 
man plays. < Julius Caesar > being the 
first For breadth of treatment and 
richness of canvas it excels the latter. 
There is a splendid audacity and self- 
conscious strength, almost diablerie, in 
it alL In Cleopatra, the gipsy sorceress 
queen, the gorgeous Oriental voluptuous- 
ness is embodied; in the strong-thewed 
Antony, the stem soldier-power of Rome 
weakened by indulgence in lust There 
is no more affecting scene in Shakes- 
peare than the death, from remorse, of 
Enobarbus. In the whole play the poet 
follows North's < Plutarch > for his facts. 
The three rulers of the Roman world 
are Mark Antony, Octavius Caesar, and 
their weak tool, Lepidus. While Antony 
is idling away the days in Alexandria 
with Cleopatra, and giving audience to 
Eastern kings, in Italy things are all 
askew. His wife Fulvia has died. 
Pompey is in revolt with a strong force 
on the high seas. At last Antony is 
shamed home to Rome. Lepidus and 
other friends patch up a truce between 
him and Ceesar, and it is cemented by 
Antony marrying Caesar's sister Octavia, 
to the boun(fiess vexation of Cleopatra. 
What a contrast between the imperial 
Circe, self-willed, wanton, spell-weaving, 
and the sweet, g^entle Octavia, wifely and 
loyal! From the time when Antony first 
met his « serpent of old Nile,» in that 
rich Venetian barge of beaten gold, 
wafted by purple sails along the banks of 
the Cydnus, up to the fatal day of Ac- 
titmi, when in her great trireme she fled 
from Caesar's ships, and he shamefully 
fled after her, he was infatiiated over 
her, and she led him to his death. After 
the great defeat at Actium, Enobarbus 
and other intimate followers deserted the 
waning fortimes of Antony. Yet once 
more he tried the fortune of battle, and 
on the first day was victorious, but on 
the second was defeated by sea and 
land. Being falsely told that Cleopatra 
is dead, Antony falls on his sword. 
Cleopatra has taken refuge in her monu- 
ment, and she and her women draw up 
the djring lover to its top. But the 
monument is forced by Caesar's men, 
and the queen put under a guard. She 



has poisonous asps smuggled in a basket 
of figs, and applies one to her breast 
and another to her arm, and so dies, 
looking in death <<like sleep, *> and 

*As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace.* 

CoRioLANUS, a powerful drama of 
Shakespeare's later years (written about 
1609), retells from North's < Plutarch,* in 
terse sinewy English, the fate that over- 
took the too haughty pride of a Roman 
patrician, — generous, brave, filial, but a 
mere boy in discretion, his soul a dyna- 
mo always overcharged with a voltage 
current of scorn and rage, and playing 
out its live lightnings on the least prov- 
ocation. See his fierce temper reflected 
in his little boy, g^nding his teeth as 
he tears a butterfly to pieces : « Oh, I war- 
rant how he mammocked it!* Mark his 
strength: « Death, that dark spirit, in's 
nervy arm doth lie.* "What an arm he 
has! he turned me about with his finger 
and thumb as one wotild set up a top.* 
In battle <<he was a thing of blood, 
whose every motion was timed with 
dying cries.* In the Volscian war, at 
the gates of Corioli, this Caius Marcius 
performed such deeds of derring-do that 
he was nigh worshiped ; and there he got 
his addition of <Coriolanus.> His scorn 
of the rabble, their cowardice, vacillation, 
dirty faces, and uncleaned teeth, was 
boundless. The patricians were with 
him: if the plebeians rose in riot, accus- 
ing the senatorial party of « still cup- 
boarding the viand,* but never bearing 
labor like the rest, Menenius could put 
them down with the apologue of the 
belly and the members, — the belly, like 
the Senate, indeed receiving all, but only 
to distribute it to the rest Coriolanus 
goes further, and angers the tribunes by 
roundly denying the right of the cowardly 
plebs to a distribution of grain in time 
of scarcity. The tribunes stir up the 
people against him; and when he returns 
from the war, wearing the oaken gar- 
land and covered with wounds, and seeks 
the consulship, they successfully tempt 
his temper by taunts, accuse him of 
treason, and get him banished by de- 
cree. In a towering rage he cries, <*You 
common cry of curs, I banish you!* and 
taking an affecting farewell of his wife, 
and of Volumnia his mother (type of the 
stem and proud Roman matron), he 
goes disguised to Antium and offers his 
services against Rome to his hitherto 
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mortal foe and rival, Tullus Sufidius. 
The scene with the servants forms the 
sole piece of humor in the play. But 
his destiny pursues him still: his worser 
genius, like the Little Master in <Sin- 
tram,> whispers him to his ruin; his old 
stiff-necked arrogance of manner again • 
appears. The eyes of all the admirant 
Volscians are on him. Sufidius, now 
bitterly jealous, regrets his sharing of 
the command ; and when, softened by the 
entreaties of weeping wife and mother, 
Coriolanus spares Rome and returns with 
the Volscians to Antium, his rival and 
a band of conspirators << stain all their 
edges » in his blood, and he falls, like 
the great Julius, the victim of his own 
willful spirit . 

Cymb KLINE was written by Shakes- 
peare late in his life, probably about 
1609. A few facts about Cymbeline and 
his sons he took from Holinshed; but 
the story of Imogen forms the ninth 
novel of the second day of Boccaccio's 
< Decameron. > These two stories Shakes- 
peare has interwoven; and the atmo- 
sphere of the two is not dissimilar: there 
is a tonic moral quality in Imogen's un- 
assailable virtue like the bracing mount- 
ain air in which the royal youths have 
been brought up. The beautiful song 
<Fear No More the Heat o* the Sun> 
was a great favorite with Tennyson. 
Cymbeline wanted his daughter Imogen 
to marry his stepson Cloten, a boorish 
lout and cruel villain, but she has se- 
cretly married a brave and loyal private 
gentleman, Posthumus Leonatus, and he 
is banished for it In Italy one lachimo 
wagers him ten thousand ducats to his 
diamond ring that he can seduce the 
honor of Imogen. He miserably fails, 
even by the aid of lies as to the disloy- 
alty of Posthumus, and then pretends he 
was but testing her virtue for her hus- 
band's sake. She pardons him, and re- 
ceives into her chamber, for safe-keeping, 
a trunk, supposed to contain costly plate 
and jewels, but which really contains 
lachimo himself, who emerges from it in 
the dead of night; slips the bracelet 
from her arm ; observes the mole, cinque- 
spotted with crimson, on her breast; and 
notes down in his book the furniture 
and ornaments of the room. He returns 
to Italy. Posthumus despairingly yields 
himself beaten, and writes to his serv- 
ant Pisanio to kill Imogen; to facilitate 
the deed, he sends her word to meet 
him at Milford Haven. Thither she flies 



with Pisanio, who discloses all, gets her 
to disguise herself in men's clothes and 
seek to enter the service of Lucius, the 
Roman ambassador. She loses her way, 
and arrives at the mountain cave in 
Wales where dwell, unknown to her, her 
two brothers, Guiderius and Arviragus, 
stolen in infancy. Imogen is hospitably 
received by them under the name of Fi- 
dele. While they are at the chase she 
partakes of a box of drugged medicine 
which the wicked queen had prepared, 
and sinks into a trance resembling 
death. Her brothers sing her requiem. 
In the end Cloten is killed, the paternity 
of the youths revealed, lachimo confesses 
his crime, and Imogen recovers both her 
husband and her brothers. 

A Winter's Tale, probably the last 
dramatic piece from Shakespeare's pen, 
has the serene and cheerful wisdom of 
< Cymbeline > and <The Tempest > It is 
based on Greene's <Pandosto> (1588). In 
this story, as in Shakespeare, Bohemia 
is made a maritime country and Del- 
phos an island. The name < Winter's 
Tale > derives partly from the fact that 
the play opens in winter, and partly 
from the resemblance of the story to a 
marvelous tale told by a winter's fire. 
Like < Othello, > it depicts the tragic re- 
sults of jealousy, — in this case long 
years of suffering for both husband and 
wife, and the purification of the soul of 
the former through remorse, and his 
final reconciliation with his wronged 
queen. Leontes, king of Sicily, unlike 
Othello, has a natural bent toward jeal- 
ousy; he suspects without good cause, 
and is grossly tyrannical in his persecu- 
tions of the innocent Hermione, in her 
sweet patience and sorrow, is the most 
divinely compassionate matron Shakes- 
peare has delineated. Polixenes, king 
of Bohemia, has been nine months a 
guest of his boyhood's friend Leontes. 
and is warmly urg^d by both king and 
queen to stay longer. Hermione's 
warm hospitality and her lingering hand 
pressures are construed by the king as 
proof of criminality: he sees himself 
laughed at for a cuckold; a deep fire of 
rage bums in his heart; he wants Ca- 
millo to poison Polixenes; but this good 
man flies with him to Bohemia. Leon- 
tes puts his wife in prison, where she is 
delivered of a daughter. He compels 
Antigonus to swear to expose it in a 
desert place, and then proceeds with the 
formal trial of his wife. His messen- 
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gers to Delphi report her guiltless. She 
swoons away, and Paulina gives out 
that she is dead. But she is secretly 
conveyed away, after the funeral, and 
revived. Her little son dies from grief. 
Sixteeiw years now elapse, and we are 
across seas in Bohemia, near the palace 
of Polixenes, and near where Hermi- 
one's infant daughter was exposed, but 
rescued (with a bundle containing rich 
bearing cloth, gold, jewels, etc.) by an 
old shepherd. Antigonus and his ship's 
crew were all lost, so no trace of the in- 
fant could be found. But here she is, 
the sweetest girl in Bohemia and named 
Perdita («the lost one»). A sheep- 
shearing feast at the old shepherd's cot- 
tage is in progress. His son has gone 
for sugar and spices and rice, and had 
his pocket picked by that rogue of 
rogues, that snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles, Autolycus. The dainty Perdita 
moves about imder the green trees as 
the hostess of the occasion, giving to 
each guest a bunch of sweet flowers and 
a welcome. Polixenes and Camillo are 
here in disguise, to look after Polix- 
enes's son FlorizeL After dancing, and 
some songs from peddler Autolycus, 
Florizel and Perdita are about to be be- 
trothed when Polixenes discovers him- 
self and threatens direst punishment to 
the rustics. The lovers fly to Sicily, 
with a feigned story for the ear of 
Leontes; and the old shepherd and his 
son get aboard Florizel's ship to show 
the bimdle and « fairy gold» found with 
Perdita, expecting thus to save their 
lives by proving that they are not re- 
sponsible for her doings. Polixenes 
and Camillo follow the fugitives, and at 
Leontes's court is g^eat rejoicing at the 
discovery of the king's daughter; which 
joy is increased tenfold by Paulina, who 
restores Hermione to her repentant hus- 
band's arms. Her device for gradually 
and gently possessing him of the idea of 
Hermione's being alive, is curious and 
shrewd. She gives out that she has in 
her gallery a marvelous statue of Her- 
mione by Julio Romano, so recently 
finished that the red paint on the lips is 
yet wet When the curtain is drawn by 
Paulina, husband and daughter gaze 
greedily on the statue, and to their 
amazement it is made to step down 
from its pedestal and speak. They per- 
ceive it to be warm with life, and to be 
indeed Hermione herself, — let us hope, to 
have less strain on her charity thereafter. 



The Tempest, one of Shakespeare's 
very latest plays (1611), written in the 
mellow maturity of his genius, is prob- 
ably based on a lost Italian novella or 
play, though certain . incidents are bor- 
rowed from three pamphlets on the Ber- 
mudas and Virginia and from Florio's 
Montaigne. The scene is said to be 
laid in the haunted island of Lampe- 
dusa in the Mediterranean. In the 
opening lines we see a ship laboring in 
heavy seas near the shore of an island, 
whose sole inhabitants, besides the 
spirits of earth and air typified in the 
dainty yet powerful sprite Ariel, are 
Prosper© and his lovely daughter Mi- 
randa, and their slave, the deformed 
boor Caliban, an aborigine of the is- 
land. The grave and good Prospero is 
a luckier castaway than Robinson 
Crusoe, in that his old friend Gonzalo 
put into the boat with him not only his 
infant daughter, but clothes, and some 
books of magic, by ^ the aid of which 
both men and spirits, and the very ele- 
ments, are subject to the beck of his 
wand. He was the rightful Duke of 
Milan, but was supplanted by his 
brother Antonio, who with his confeder- 
ate, the king of Naples, and the lat- 
ter's son Ferdinand and others, is cast 
ashore on the island. The shipwreck 
occurs full in the sight of the weeping 
Miranda; but all hands are saved, and 
the ship toa The humorous characters 
are the butler Stephano, and the court 
jester Trinculo. both semi-drunk, their 
speech and songs caught from the sail- 
ors, and savoring of salt and tar. 
Throughout the play the three groups of 
personages, — the royal retinue with the 
irrepressible and malapropos old Gon- 
zalo, the drunken fellows and Caliban, 
and Prospero with his daughter and 
Ferdinand. — move leisurely to and fro, 
the whole action taking up only three 
hours. The three boors, fuddled with 
their fine liquor and bearing the bark 
bottle, rove about the enchanted island, 
fall into the filthy-mantled pool, and are 
stoutly pinched by Prospero's goblins for 
theft The murderous plot of Antonio 
and the courtier Sebastian is exposed at 
the phantom banquet of the harpies. 
Spellbound in the linden grove, all the 
guilty parties come forward into a 
charmed circle and take a lecture from 
Prospero. General reconciliation. Then 
finally, Miranda and Ferdinand are dis- 
covered playing chess before Prospero's 
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cell, and learn that to-morrow they set 
sail for Naples to be married. 

Two Noble Kinsmen. — A most no- 
ble and pathetic drama, founded on 
Chaucer's <Knighte*s Tale,> and first 
printed in 1634, with the names of 
Shakespeare and Fletcher on the title- 
page as authors. The grand passages 
show the very style of <Coriolanus> 
and of <The Tempest, > and are wholly 
beyond Fletcher's powers: e. g.^ the 
magnificent description of Arcite's horse, 
worthy of the Panathenaic frieze; the 
Meissonier portraits of the champion 
Knights' assistants, — the stem, brown- 
faced prince with long, black, shining 
hair and lion mien, the massive-thewed 
blond, and the rest; the portrait of 
Arcite himself, his eye <<like a sharp 
weapon on a soft sheath,* ^oi most 
fiery sparkle and soft sweetness*; or 
of Palamon's brown manly face and 
thought-lined brow. And how Shakes- 
pearean that phrase applied to old men 
nearing death, — <*the gray approachers * ! 
And who but Shakespeare would have 
written the lines (so admired by Ten- 
nyson) on Mars. — 

« Who dost pluck 
With hand omnipotent from forth blue clouds 
The mason'd turrets*? 

The under-plot about the jailer's 
daughter, who goes mad for Palamon's 
love, is a weak and repulsive imitation 
of the Ophelia scenes in < Hamlet^ 
The play is about the tribulations of 
two noble youths who both love the 
same sweet girl, « fresher than the 
May,* — Emilia, sister of Hippolyta, 
wife of Theseus. Their love separates 
them; they were a miracle of friend- 
ship, they become bitterest foes. By 
Theseus's command they select each 
three friends, and in a trial by combat 
of the eight champions, Arcite wins 
Emilia, but is at once killed by his 
horse falling on him, and Palamon 
secures the prize after all. 

Henry VIII., a historical drama by 
Shakespeare, based on Edward Hall's 
< Union of the Families of Lancaster 
and York,> Holinshed's < Chronicles, > and 
Fox's <Acts and Monuments of the 
Church. > The key-idea is the muta- 
bility of earthly grandeur, and by one 
or another turn of Fortune's wheel, the 
overthrow of the mighty — /*. <f., of the 
Duke of Buckingham, of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, and of Queen Katharine. The 
action povers a period of sixteen years. 
XXX — 26 



from the Field of the Cloth of Gold, in 
1520, described in the opening pages, 
to the death of Queen Katharine in 
1536. It is the trial and divorce of this 
patient, queenly, and unfortunate woman, 
that forms the main subject <9f the 
drama. She was the daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Castile, and bom 
in 1485. She had been married when 
seventeen to Arthur, eldest son of Henry 
VII. Arthur lived only five months after 
his marriage, and when at seventeen 
years Henry VIII. came to the throne 
(that <*most hateful rufl&an and tyrant*), 
he married Katharine, then twenty-four. 
She bore him children, and he never 
lost his respect for her and her unblem- 
ished life. But twenty years after his 
marriage he met Anne Bullen at a merry 
ball at Cardinal Wolsey's palace, and 
fell in love with her, and immediately 
conceived conscientious scruples against 
the legality of his marriage. Queen 
Katharine is brought to trial before a 
solemn cotmcil of nobles and churchmen. 
With fine dignity she appeals to the 
Pope and leaves the council, refusing 
then and ever after to attend <^any of 
their courts.* The speeches are master- 
pieces of pathetic and noble defense. 
In all his facts the poet follows history 
very faithfully. The Pope goes against 
her, and she is divorced and sequestered 
at Kimbolton, where presently she dies 
heart-broken, sending a dying message 
of love to Henry. Intertwined with the 
sad fortunes of the queen are the 
equally crushing calamities that overtake 
Cardinal Wolsey. His high-blown pride, 
his oppressive exactions in amassing 
wealth greater than the king's, his ego 
et rex tneus^ his double dealing with 
Henry in securing the Pope's sanction 
to the divorce, — these and other things 
are the means whereby his many ene- 
mies work his ruin. He is stripped of 
all his dignities and offices, and wanders 
away, an old man broken with the storms 
of State, to lay his bones in Leicester 
Abbey. The episode of the trial of 
Archbishop Cranmer is so pathetically 
handled as to excite tears. He is brought 
to trial for heresy by his enemy Gardi- 
ner, bishop of Winchester, but has pre- 
viously been moved to tears of gratitude 
by Henry's secretly bidding him be of 
good cheer, and giving him his signet 
ring as a talisman to conjure with if too 
hard pressed by his enemies. Henry is 
so placed as to oversee (himself unseen) 
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Cranmer's trial and the arrogant perse- 
cution of Gardiner. Cranmer produces 
the ring just as they are commanding 
him to be led away to the Tower; and 
Henry steps forth to first rebuke his 
enemies and then command them to be 
at peace. He does Cranmer the high 
honor of asking him to become a god- 
father to the daughter (Elizabeth) of 
Anne BuUen; and after Cranmer's elo- 
quent prophecy at the christening, the 
curtain falls. The setting of this play 
is full of rich and magnificent scenery 
and spectacular pomp. 

"The Yision of Piers Plowman, an 

* English poem of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is ascribed, chiefly on the ground 
of internal evidence, to William Lang- 
land or Longland, a monk of Malvern, 
in spirit a Thomas Carlyle of the Middle 
Ages, crying out against abuses, insist- 
ing upon sincerity as the first of virtues. 

This poem belongs to the class of the 
dream-poem, a characteristic product of 
his century. Dante had seen all heaven 
and hell in vision. Gower and the au- 
thor of < Pearl > had dreamed dreams. 
<The Vision of Piers Plowman > is a cu- 
rious amalgamation of fantastic allegory 
and clear-cut fact, of nebulous dreams 
and vivid pictures of the England of the 
day. The author is at once as realistic 
as Chaucer and as mystical as Guil- 
laume de Lorris, the observant man of 
the world and the brooding anchorite; 
his poem reflects both the England of 
the fourteenth century and the visionary, 
child-like medieeval mind. 

Internal evidence fixes its date about 
1362. Forty manuscript copies of it, be- 
longing for the most part to the latter 
end of the fourteenth century, attest its 
popularity. Three distinct versions are 
extant, known as Texts A, B, and C. 
The probable date of Text A is 1362-63; 
of Text B, 1376-77; of Text C, 1398-99. 
The variations in these texts are consid- 
erable. An imitation of the poem called 
< Piers Plowman's Crede> appeared about 
1393. The author of < Piers Plowman > 
represents himself as falling asleep on 
Malvern Hills, on a beautiful May morn- 
ing. In his dreams he beholds a vast 
plain, ^a. feir feld ful of folk.» repre- 
senting indeed the whole of humanity: 
knights, monks, parsons, workmen, sing- 
ing French songs, cooks crying hot pies! 
<*Hote pyes, hote!^> pardoners, pilgrims, 
preachers, beggars, jongleurs who will 



not work, japers, and «mynstralles» 
that sell «glee.» They are, or nearly so, 
the same beings Chaucer assembled at 
the « Tabard » inn, on the eve of his pil- 
grimage to Canterbury. This crowd has 
likewise a pilgrimage to make. . . . 
^They journey through abstract coun- 
tries, they follow mystic roads . . . 
in search of Truth and of Supreme 
Good.» 

This search is the subject of an elab- 
orate allegory, in the course of which 
the current abuses in Church and State 
are vigorously attacked. The poet in- 
veighs especially against the greed and 
insincerity of his age, personifying these 
qualities in Lady Meed, who leads men 
astray, and tricks them into sin. The 
poem throws much light upon social and 
religious institutions of the day. These 
revelations must, however, be sought for 
among the strange mist-shapes of alle- 
gory. 

The poet's vocabulary is similar to 
that of Chaucer. Several dialects are 
combined in it, the Midland dialect 
dominating. The metre is alliterative, 
long lines, divided into half-lines by a 
pause. Each line contains strong, or ac- 
cented, syllables in fixed number, and 
weak or unaccented syllables in varying 
ntunber. * 

About < Piers Plowman > there has 
grown up a considerable body of editor- 
ial commentary. The work of Thomas 
Wright and of Skeat in this field is 
noteworthy. 

Cartor Resartas, by Thomas Carlyle, 
^ first appeared in Fraser*s Magazine, 
in 1833-34, and later in book form. It 
is divided into three parts, — introduc- 
tory, biographical, and philosophical 
The first part describes an imaginary 
book on < Clothes: Their Origin and 
Influence > by Diogenes Teufelsdrockh, 
Professor of Things in General at 
Weissnichtwo in Germany. The book, 
the editor complains, is uneven in style 
and matter, and extraordinarily diflficult 
to comprehend, but of such vigor in 
places that he is impelled to translate 
parts of it The book begins with a 
history of clothes: they are co-existent 
with civilization, and are the source of 
all social and political distinction. 
Aprons, for example, are of all sorts, 
from the smith's iron sheet to the 
bishop's useless drapery. The future 
church is shown in the paper aprons 
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of the Paris cooks; future historians 
will talk, not of church, but of jour- 
nalism, and of editors instead of states- 
men. Man is apt to forget that he is 
not a mere clothed animal, — that to 
the eye of pure reason he is a soul. 
Still Teufelsdrockh does not counsel a 
return to the natural state, for he rec- 
ognizes the utility of clothes as the 
foundation of society. Wonder, at him- 
self or at nature, every man must feel 
in order to worship. Everything ma- 
terial is but an emblem of something 
spiritual; clothes are such emblems, and 
are thus worthy of examination. 

The autobiographic details sent to the 
editor which fill Book ii. came to him on 
loose scraps of paper in sealed paper 
bags, with no attempt at arrangement 
anywhere. A mysterious stranger left 
Teufelsdrockh, when he was a helpless 
infant, at the house of Andreas Futteral, 
a veteran and farmer. Andreas and his 
wife Gretchen brought the boy up hon- 
estly and carefully. As a child he 
roamed out-doors, listened to the talk of 
old men, and watched the sunset light 
play over the valley. At school he 
learned little, and at the gymnasiums 
less. At the university he received no 
instruction, but happened to prefer read- 
ing to rioting, and so gained a great deal 
of information. Then he was thrust into 
the world to find out what his capability 
was by himself. He withdrew from the 
law, in which he had beg^tm, and tried 
to start out for himself. The woman 
whom he loved married another, and he 
was plunged into the depths of despair. 
Doubt, which he had felt in the univer- 
sity, became unbelief in God and even 
the Devil, — in everything but duty, could 
he have known what duty was. He was 
a victim to a curious fear, until one day 
his whole spirit rose, and uttering the 
protest of the <* everlasting no,^^ asserted 
its own freedom. After that he wan- 
dered in a « Centre of Indifference, » 
not caring much, but interested in cities, 
fields, and books. Life came to mean 
freedom to him; he felt impelled to 
^look through the shows of things to the 
things themselves, *> — to find the Ideal 
in the midst of the Actual 

The third book, which deals with the 
philosophy itself, is much less continuous 
and clear. In the first chapter, he 
praises George Fox's suit of leather as 
the most remarkable suit of its century, 
since it was a S3rmbol of the equality of 



man and of the freedom of thought 
Religfion is the basis of society: every 
society may be described as a church 
which is audibly preaching or prophesy- 
ing, or which is not yet articulate, or 
which is dumb with old age. Religion 
has entirely abandoned the clothes pro- 
vided for her by modem society, and 
sits apart making herself new ones. All 
symbols are valuable as keeping some- 
thing silent, and, at the same time, as 
revealing something of the Infinite. 
Society now has no proper symbols, 
owing to over-utilitarianism and over- 
independence. Still a new society is form- 
ing itself to rise. Phoenix-like, from the 
ashes of the old. Mankind, like nature, 
is one, not an aggregate of units. The 
future church for the worship of these 
mysteries will be literature, as already 
suggested by the prophet Goethe. Cus- 
tom makes nature, time, and space, which 
are really miracles, seem natural, but 
we must feel wonder and reverence at 
them. Our life is through mystery to 
mystery, from God to God. The chief 
points, in concluding, to be remembered 
are: All life is based on wonder; all 
clothes, or sjmibols, are forms or mani- 
festations of the spiritual or infinite; 
cant and hypocrisy everywhere should 
be replaced by clear truth. 

nProabadonrs and Trouyeres, by Har- 
* riet Waters Preston, is an account 
of the poetry of Provence, old and new. 
The earlier essays describe the work 
of the two best-known of the «F6- 
libres,>> as the school of modem poets 
of the South of France is called: men 
who write in the old ^lang^ie d'oc,** 
or Provengal dialect, in opposition to 
the «langue d'oil,» or French tong^ie, 
which they do not acknowledge as their 
language. Miss Preston makes many 
translations of their verse, which give 
a vivid presentment of the fire and 
color and naive simplicity of the ori- 
ginals. Another poet of the South of 
France, neither Ptovengal nor French, 
was Jacques Jasmin, who wrote in the 
peculiar Gascon dialect, with all the 
wit and gfayety of his race. The fore- 
runners of all these men were the old 
troubadours, who flotu"ished from the 
driving out of the Saracens to the end 
of the crusades, during the «age of 
chivalry, » and who spent their lives 
making love songs for the ladies of their 
preference. Their chansons, or songs, so 
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simple and so perfect, were invariably on 
the one theme of love; occasionally they 
wrote longer pieces, called <<sirventes,'^ 
which were narrative or satiric. Many 
charming translations illustrate their 
manner. The book closes with a chap- 
ter on the Arthmian legends, showing 
what these owe to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, to unknown French romances, 
to Sir Thomas Malory, and finally 
to Tennyson. Miss Preston's excellent 
scholarship and rare literary gift com- 
bine to make a most entertaining book. 

Wiihelm Helster's Apprenticeship. 
The first part of < Wiihelm Meis- 
ter> was finished in 1796, after having 
occupied Goethe's attention for twenty 
years. The central idea of this great 
novel is the development of the individ- 
ual by means of the most varied expe- 
riences of life. There is no plot proper, 
but in a series of brilliant episodes the 
different stages of the hero's spiritual 
growth are brought before the reader. 
Wiihelm Meister is a yoimg man with 
many admirable qualities of character, 
but passionate and emotional, somewhat 
unstable, lacking reflection and proper 
knowledge of the world. The son of a 
well-to-do business man in a small Ger- 
man town is traveling for his father's 
house when he falls in with a troupe of 
strolling comedians. From earliest boy- 
hood he has been devoted to the theatre, 
a passion which has been nourished by 
puppet-plays and much reading of dra- 
matic literature and romances. Disgusted 
with the routine of business, and eager 
for new experiences, he joins the players, 
determined to become an actor himself. 
His apprenticeship to life falls into two 
periods. The first comprises the lessons 
he learned while among the players. 
Brought up in comfort in a respectable, 
somewhat philistine household, he enjoys 
at first the free and easy life of his new 
companions, though as a class they had 
at that period hardly any standing in 
society. He becomes passionately at- 
tached to Marianne, a charming yotmg 
actress, who returns his love, but whom 
he leaves after a while, because of un- 
grounded jealousy. For a time he thinks 
he has found his true vocation in the 
pursuit of the actor's art But ill-success 
on the stage, and closer acquaintance 
with this bohemian life of shams and 
gilded misery, disillusions him, and re- 
veals the insubstantiality of his youthful 



ambitions. Leaving the actors, he be- 
comes acquainted with some landed pro- 
prietors belonging to the lesser nobility 
of the country. And here the sec 
ond period of his apprenticeship begins. 
Meeting people of culture and position 
in society, he comes into closer touch 
with real life, and is initiated into the 
ways of the world. His development is 
further hastened by finding his son Fe- 
lix, whom he has never acknowledged. 
What women and society are stiU unable 
to teach him, he now learns from his 
own child. The awakening sense of 
his parental responsibilities is the final 
touchstone of his fully developed man- 
hood. Having thus completed his ap- 
prenticeship to life in a series of bitter 
experiences, he now marries a lady of 
rank, and turns landed proprietor. The 
scheme of the novel gave Goethe oppor- 
tunity to bring in the most varied phases 
of society, especially the nobility of his 
time, and the actors. He also discusses 
different aesthetic principles, especially 
the laws of dramatic art as exemplified 
in < Hamlet^ He also touches on ques- 
tions of education, and religious contro- 
versy, and satirizes somewhat the secret 
societies, just then beginning to spring 
up in Germany. < Wiihelm Meister, > in 
short, gfives a richly colored picture of 
the life of Goethe's time. 

Ccarlet Letter, The, the novel which 
^ established Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
fame, and which he wrote in the ancient 
environment of Salem, was published in 
1850, when he was forty-six years old. 
Its simple plot of Puritan times in New 
England is surrounded with an air of 
mystery and of weird imaginings. The 
scene is in Boston, two hundred years 
ago: the chief characters are Hester 
Prynne; her lover. Arthm* Dimmes- 
dale, the young but revered minister of 
the town; their child. Pearl; and her 
husband Roger Chillingworth, an aged 
scholar, a former resident of Amster- 
dam, who, resolving to remove to the 
New World, had, two years previously, 
sent his yx)ung wife Hester on before 
him. When the book opens, he arrives 
in Boston, to find her upon the pillory, 
her babe in her arms; upon her breast 
the Scarlet Letter «A» (« Adulteress »), 
which she has been condemned to wear 
for life. She refuses to reveal the 
name of her partner in g^ilt, and takes 
up her lonely abode on the edge of the 
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wilderness. Here Pearl grows up a wild 
elf-like child ; here Hester makes atone- 
mcnt by devoting her life to deeds of 
mercy. Her husband, whose identity 
Bhe has sworn to conceal, remains in the 
town, and in the guise of a physician, 
pries into and tortures the minister's 
remorse-haunted soul. Hester, knowing 
this, forgetting aught but love, proposes 
flight with him. He wills to remain, 
to reveal his g:uilt publicly. Confessing 
all, after a sermon of great power, he 
dies in Hester's arms, upon the plat- 
form where she once stood condemned. 
A wonderful atmosphere of the Puritan 
society bathes this book, its moral in- 
tensity, its sensitiveness to the unseen 
powers; while forever pressing in upon 
the seething little community is the 
mystery of the new-world wilderness, 
the counterpart of the spiritual wilder- 
ness in which Hester and Arthur wan- 
der. This great creation is one of the 
few 'clashes" that the nineteenth cen- 
tury has added to literature. 

enlgbtlr Soldier, The, by H. CUy 
^* Trumbull, Is a biography of Major 
Henry Ward Camp of the Tenth Con- 
necUcnt Volunteers, who fell in one of 
the battles before Richmond in 1S64. It 
was written while the War was still in 
progress; while tbe author, who was 
chaplain in the army and an attached 
friend of the subject of the memoir, was 
still amid the stress of the great con- 
flict; and be writes with the warmth of 
personal affection and comradeship of 
the career of a young American soldier. 
It is a noUe monument to tbe memory 
at the antfaor's friend; at the same time 
it is a graphic chronicle of a soldier's 
life in the field. The tetters of Major 
Camp interwoven with the narrative 
reveal tbe man's study of himself in the 
experiences of battle, prison, flight, re- 
capture, liberation ; and show him to be 
indeed a "knightly soldier." 
'Twenty Tears of Congress: From 
' Lincoln to Garfleld, With a Re- 
view OF THE Events which Led to 
THE Political Revolution of iWo, by 
James G. Blaine, with portraits, (a vols. 
1884-86.) Mr. Blaine's unrivaled oppor- 
tunity of knowing the period treated of 
in this work makes it an important 
contribution to history. It is clear, in- 
teresting, and brilliantly written. A 
large part of the first volume is de- 
voted to a review of the events which 



led up to the Civil War. Beginning 
with tbe orig^inal compromises between 
the North and the South embodied in 
the Constitution, it proceeds with the 
Missouri Compromises of iSso and iSii. 
the origin and development of the abo- 
lition party, the character of the South- 
ern leaders, the Mexican War, origin 
and growth of the Republican party, 
the Dred Scott decision, the debate 
between Douglas and Lincoln, the 
John Brown raid and Lincoln's elec- 
tion. Then follow two chapters on 
Congress in the winter of i36o-6i ; after 
which the course of affairs during the 
War and down to the inauguration of 
President Johnson occupies the rest of 
the volume. Mr. Blaine shows himself 
to be a warm admirer of Henry Clay, 
contrasting him very favorably with 
Webster, and saying of him: "In the 
rare combination of qualities which 
constitute at once the matchless leader 
of party and the statesman of consum- 
mate ability and inexbaastible resource, 
he has never been surpassed by any 
man speaking the English tongue.'* Ot 
General Grant he speaks In the most 
appreciative terms. The picture of Lin- 
coln's character is strongly drawn and 
glowing. Volume ii. covers the period 
from tbe beginning of Johnson's admin- 
istration to the year 1881. The dtsband- 
ment of the army, reconstruction, the 
three amendments to the Constitution, 
the government's Anancial legislation, 
Johnson's impeachment. General Grant's 
two terms, the Geneva award, Hayes's 
administration, the fisheries question, 
and Garfield's election, are among tbe 
topics treated. In conclusion, the author 
alludes to the unprecedented difficulty 
of the legislative problems during the 
War, and briefly notes the course of 
Congress in grappling with them, re- 
views tbe progress of the people dur- 
ing the twenty years, claiming credit 
for Congress for the result, and asserts 
that « No government of modem times 
has encountered the dangers that beset 
the United States, or achieved tbe 
triumphs wherewith the nation is 
crowned." 

I nek of Roaring Cain|t, The, and 

'-' other sketches, by Bret Harte. have 
for their subjects strange incidents of life 
in the far West during tbe gold-fever 
of '49. The essentia] romance of that 
lawless, womantess society 
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is embodied in these tales. Representa- 
tive members o£ it, gamblers <<with the 
melancholy air and intellectual abstrac- 
tion of a Hamlet^; all-around scamps 
with blond hair and Raphael faces; 
men with pasts buried in the oblivion 
•east of the Mississippi; young men, bat- 
tered men, decayed college graduates, 
•and ex-convicts, are brought together in 
picturesque confusion, — their hot, fierce 
dramas being played against the loneli- 
ness of the Sierras, the aloofness of an 
unconquerable nature. <The Luck of 
Roaring Camp> is perhaps the most 
beautiful of the sketches; *The Outcasts 
of Poker Flat> is scarcely less pathetic. 
In < Tennessee's Partner, > and in < Hig- 
gles,* humor and pathos are mingled. 
The entire book is a wonderfully dra- 
matic transcript of a phase of Western 
life forever passed away, 

Wanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray 
^ (1847-48), is one of the few great 
novels of the world, and perhaps the 
only novel of society that ranks as a 
classic, as a perfect and complete em- 
bodiment of those peculiar forces and 
conditions embraced in the term <* fash- 
ionable. >* As the sub-title states, it is 
<* without a hero>>; but not, however, 
without a heroine. The central figure of 
the book is that chef-d'oeuvre, the im- 
mortal, inimitable, magnificent Becky 
Sharp, the transcendent type of social 
strugglers, the cleverest, most unmoral 
woman in the whole range of fiction. 
From the hour when she tosses John- 
son's Dictionary, the last gift of her 
teacher, out of the window of the Sedley 
coach, to her final appearance on the 
stage of the novel, she never falters in 
the bluff game she is playing with so- 
ciety. Her victims are numerous, her 
success, with slight exceptions, is unim- 
peachable. In constant contrast to her is 
pretty, pink-and-white, amiable Amelia, 
^ love and trust, Beckey's school inti- 
mate and first protector. On Amelia 
and Amelia's family, Becky first climbs 
towards the dizzy heights of an assured 
social position. Rawdon Crawley is her 
final prey, the successful \nctim of 
her matrimonial ventures. Having se- 
cured him, she is more at liberty to be 
herself, to cease the strain of concealing 
her real nature, in her home at least. 
To the world she is still an actress, and 
the world does not find her out until it 
has suffered by her. 



The environment in which she is placed 
— fashionable England of the beginning 
of the century — offered a great field for 
the genius of Thackeray. He portrayed 
it with marvelous, sustained skill through 
the long, leisurely, many-chaptered novel. 
Not a foible of fashionable life escaped 
him: not one weakness of human nature, 
not one fallacy of the gay world. His 
satire plays like searching light upon 
the canvas. His humanity does not mLss 
the pathos sometimes lurking under the 
hard, bright surface of events. He does 
not forget that some women are tender, 
that some men are brave. Neither does 
he pass eternal judgment upon his char- 
acters. In his dealings with these fre- 
quenters of < Vanity Fair,* there is some- 
thing of the indifference of the gods, 
something, too, of their chivalry. 

Qoo Tadis, the latest and perhaps the 
most popular novel of the Polish 
master in fiction, Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
is, like the <* trilogy,* historical; it deals, 
however, not with the history of Poland, 
but with that of Rome in the time 
of Nero. The magnificent spectacular 
environment of the decaying Roman 
empire, the dramatic qualities of the 
Christian religion, then assuming a 
world-wide significance, offer rich mate- 
rial for the genius of Sienkiewicz. He 
presents the background of his narrative 
with marvelous vividness. Against it he 
draws great figiu-es: Petronius, the lordly 
Roman noble, the very flower of pagan- 
ism; Eunice and Lygia, diverse products 
of the same opident world; Nero, the 
beast-emperor; the Christians seeking an 
unseen kingdom in a city overwhelmed 
by the symbols of earthly imperialism; 
and many others typical of dying 
Rome, or of that New Rome to be es- 
tablished on the ruined throne of the 
Caesars. The novel as a whole is in- 
tensely dramatic, sometimes melodra- 
matic Its ctirious title has reference to 
an ancient legend, which relates that St. 
Peter, fleeing from Rome and from 
crucifixion, meets his Lord Christ on 
the Appian Way. *Lord, whither g^oest 
thou?» (Domine, quo vadis?) cries Peter. 
<*To Rome, to be crucified again.* is the 
reply. The apostle thereupon turns back 
to his martyrdom. While <Quo Vadis > 
cannot rank with the « trilogy,* it is in 
many respects a remarkable noveL Its 
merit is not, however, in the ratio of its 
popularity. 
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Indiana, by « George Sand>> (Madame 
* Dudevant). A romantic tale pub- 
lished in 1832, which is of interest 
chiefly as being the first which brought 
the distinguished author into note, and 
also as portraying something of the au- 
thor's own experience in married life. 
The scene is alternately in the Castle 
de Brie, the estate of the aged Colonel 
Delmare, a retired officer of Napoleon's 
army, where he lives with his youthful 
Creole wife Indiana; and in Paris, 
where the wife visits her aristocratic 
aunt, and where lives Raymond de Ra- 
miere, the heartless and reckless lover 
first of her foster-sister and maid Noun, 
and then of herself. Estranged from 
her ill-matched husband, the young wife 
is drawn into the fascinations of Ray- 
mond, whose artfulness succeeds in de- 
ceiving the Colonel, the wife, and all 
save the faithful English cousin. Sir 
Ralph; who secretly loves Indiana, but 
shields Raymond from discovery for fear 
of the pain that would result to her. 
Desperate situations and dire conflicts 
of emotions follow, with much discourse 
on love and marital duty, and frequent 
discussions of the social and political 
questions of the day; the Colonel repre- 
senting the Napoleonic idea of empire, 
Raymond the conservative legitimist, 
and Sir Ralph the modem republican. 
The descriptions of nature are vivid, 
and the characters are skillfully drawn, 
however untrue they may seem to actual 
life. 

William Telly the last completed 
drama of Schiller, — his swan- 
song, — was written in 1804, one year 
before his death. It is considered one 
of his finest works, being the most ma- 
ture expression of that idea of freedom 
with which he had opened his poetic 
career in <The Robbers > twenty years 
before. But whereas Karl Moor was 
warring against the existing order of 
things, the Swiss people were fighting 
for the preservation of their ancient 
rights. The drama deals with what one 
might call the rebellion of the three 
Swiss counties, Schwyz, Uri, and Unter- 
walden, against the duke Albrecht of 
Austria, who was at the same time 
German Emperor under the name Al- 
brecht I., reigning 1298-1308. His 
bailiffs, Hermann Gessler von Bruneck 
and Bennger von Landenberg, harassed 
the people in all possible ways, in order 



to force them into submission to the 
house of Hapsburg. But a band of the 
free-bom Swiss gathered together on 
the Riitli, that famoiis meadow on the 
lake of Lucerne, even now an objective 
point of pilgrimage to the traveler in 
Switzerland. They swore a solemn oath 
to overthrow the Austrian tyranny, and 
to free their cotmtry. But even while 
they were maturing their plans, one of 
the oppressors, Gessler, came to his 
death. He had forced William Tell to 
shoot an apple from the head of his 
son, as a punishment for disregarding a 
ridiculous ordinance. Tell, one of the 
best marksmen far and wide, hit the 
core of the apple without so much as 
touching a hair of his son's head. Yet 
he swore vengeance, and at the next 
opportunity he shot Gessler. This deed 
was the signal for a general uprising of 
the people. The Austrian officials were 
driven out of the country, their castles 
destroyed, and Switzerland was once 
more free. Although the play is named 
after Tell, he is merely the nominal 
hero. The real protagonists are the 
whole people. 

Yemassee, The: A Romance of Caro- 
lina, by William Gilmore Sims. 
This is an American romance, the lead- 
ing events of which are strictly true. 
The Yemassee are a powerful and gal- 
lant race of Indians, dwelling, with their 
tributary tribes, at the time of the ac- 
tion, in South Carolina. Their hunting 
grounds are gradually encroached upon 
by the English colonists, who, by pur- 
chases, seizures, and intrigues, fixmlly 
change the feeling of friendship with 
which their advent was greeted, into 
fear, and finally into savage revolt It 
is during this period of warfare (the 
early part of the eighteenth century) 
that the scene of the romance is laid. 
Mingled with the description of the life 
of the primitive r^ .man is a stirring 
account of the struggles of the early 
colonists. The romance culminates in a 
realistic account of the attack by the 
Yemassee, in conjunction with neighbor- 
ing tribes and Spanish allies, upon a 
small band of colonists, who, after a 
fierce conflict, finally defeat them. Inter- 
woven with the scenes of savage cruelty, 
Spanish intrigue, and colonial hardship, 
is the love story of pretty Bess Matthews, 
daughter of the pastor, and Gabriel 
Harrison, the savior of the little band; 
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who later, as Charles Craven, Governor 
and Lord Palatine of Carolina, claims 
her hand. If the narrative seems often 
extravagant in its multiplicity of ad- 
ventures, hair-breadth escapes, thrilling 
climaxes, and recurrent dangers, it is 
to be remembered that it depicts a time 
when adventure was the rule, and rou- 
tine the exception; when death lurked 
at every threshold, and life was but a 
daily exemplification of the << survival of 
the fittest. » 

Some of the principal characters are 
Sanutee, chief of the Yemassee; Mati- 
wan, his wife; Occonestoga, his son, 
slain for betrayal of his tribe; Richard 
Chorley, the buccaneer; and the trader 
Granger, and his wife, — the latter a 
type of the woman, brave in spirit and 
keen of wit, whom the early colonies 
developed. 

|i/loantaineerlngr in the Sierra Ne- 
*"* Tada, by Clarence King. (1872.) 
Mr. King is so well known a scientist 
that the government very properly long 
ago annexed his services. It is therefore 
to be taken for granted that the geology 
and geography of this volume are above 
suspicion. But what delights the un- 
learned reader is not its scientific accu- 
racy, but its nice observation, its vivid 
power of description, its unfailing hu- 
mor, its beautiful literary art The offi- 
cial mountaineer in pursuit of his duty 
ascends Mount Shasta and Mount Tyn- 
dall. Mount Whitney and the peaks of 
the Yosemite, and gathers all the data 
for which a distant administration is 
pining. But on his own account, and 
to the unspeakable satisfaction of his 
audience, he « interviews >> the Pike 
Cotmty immigrant, the Digger, the man 
from Nowhere, and the Californian; and 
the reader is privileged to << assist » with 
unspeakable satisfaction on all these so- 
cial occasions, and to sigh that there are 
not more. A joy forever is that painter 
of the Sierras whom the geologist — 
<* longing for some equal artist who 
should arise and choose to paint our 
Sierras as they really are, with all their 
color-glory, power of innumerable pine 
and countless pinnacle, gloom of tem- 
pest or splendor, where rushing light 
shatters itself upon granite crag, or 
burns in dying rose upon far fields of 
snow>^ — suddenly encountered, painting 
on a larg^ canvas, who accosted him 
with «Dem'd if you ain't just naturally 



ketched me at it ! Git off and set down ! 
You ain't goin' for no doctor, I know**; 
and who confesses that his aim is to be 
«the Pacific Slope Bonheur.» His criti- 
cisms on his fellow artists are more in- 
cisive than Taine's. «01d Eastman 
Johnson's bams and everlasting g^rl 
with the ears of com ain't life, it ain't 
got the real git-up.*> Bierstadt's mount- 
ains would «blow over in one of oui 
fall winds. He hasn't got what old 
Ruskin calls for.» In all Mr. King's 
character sketches appear the modest 
good sense and sympathy, and the phi- 
losophic spirit, that makes his analysis 
of social problems so satisfactory. The 
concluding chapter is g^ven to Califor- 
nia as furnishing a study of character. 
Forced to admit the conditions on which 
she has been condemned as vulgar and 
brutal, he yet perceives that being is 
far less significant than becomings and 
that her future is to be not less mag- 
nificent than her hopes. 

Social Siihoaettes, by Edgar Pawcett, 
(1885,) is a series of gracefully ironic 
sketches upon New York society. Mr. 
Mark Manhattan, born among the elect, 
related to most of the Knickerbocker 
families, and blessed with an adequate 
income, amuses his leisure by a study 
of social types. He introduces us to the 
charmed circle of Rivingtons, River- 
sides, Croton-Nyacks, Schenectadys, and 
others, all opulent, all sublimely sure of 
their own superiority to the rest of hu- 
manity. With a serene pity bom of in- 
timate knowledge of society's prizes, he 
watches the rich parvenu, Mrs. Ridgeway 
Bridgeway, push her way to recognition. 
There is the young lady who fails be- 
cause her evident anxiety to please 
repels with a sense of strain all who ap- 
proach her. There is the young man 
who succeeds because he makes no ef- 
fort, and although able to express << noth- 
ing except manner and pronunciation, » 
has name and dollars. Mr. Bradford 
Putnam is another tjrpe, an egotistic 
nonentity without a thought in his mind 
or a generous sentiment in his heart, 
who arrogantly enjoys what the gods 
have provided. Mr. Mark Manhattan 
does not think that <*the brave little 
Mayflower steered its pale, half-starved 
inmates through bleak storm of angry 
seas to help them found an ancestry for 
such idle dalliers.^ He is a kindly 
cynic with sympathy for those who suf- 
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fer in intricate social meshes, and with 
contempt for all false standards and hy- 
pocrisy. He is not a reformer, but an 
indolent spectator with a sense of hu- 
mor, who, after all, enjoys the society 
which he wittily berates. 

Sicilian Tespers, The, by Cassimir 
Delavigne. This tragedy in five 
acts, first performed in Paris in 1819, is 
only memorable from its subject, the 
« Sicilian Vespers, » that being the name 
given to the massacre of the French in 
Sicily, in 1282, the signal for which was 
to be the first stroke of the vesper-bell. 
John of Procida retiuns from a visit to 
secure the aid of Pedro of Aragon in 
liberating Sicily from the French. His 
son Loredan has become the fast friend 
of Montfort, the representative of Charles 
of Anjou. Montfort asks Loredan to in- 
tercede for him with Princess Amelia, 
heir to the throne of Sicily, unaware 
that she is his betrothed. Procida orders 
his son to slay his friend, who is also 
his country's foe. Amelia warns Mont- 
fort, whom she loves despite her be- 
trothaL Montfort, learning Loredan's 
claims upon her, upbraids him and 
banishes him; but his nobler imp;ilses 
triumph, and he pardons him. Night 
falls; the massacre breaks out Under 
cover of darkness, Loredan stabs his 
friend, who forgives him with his last 
breath. Loredan cries, <^Thou shalt be 
avenged,^ and kills himself. His father 
exclaims, *0 my country, I have re- 
stored thy honor, but have lost my son. 
Forgive these tears.** Then, turning to 
his fellow-conspirators. «Be ready to 
fight at dawn of day.^ And so the play 
ends. 

Greece nnder Foreign Domination, 
FROM ITS Conquest by the Ro- 
mans TO THE Present Time: 146 B. C- 
1864 A. D. By George Finlay. (Fi- 
nal revised ed. 7 vols., (1877.) A thor- 
oughly learned, accurate, and interesting 
history of Greece for two thousand 
and ten years, by a writer who 
qualified himself for his task by life-long 
residence in Greece: a soldier there in 
Byron's time, a statesman and econo- 
mist of exceptional intelligence, and a 
great historian of the more judicious 
and practical type. The work was exe- 
cuted in parts in the years 1844-1861. 
It consists of (i) Greece under the Ro- 
mans 146 B. C.-717 A.D. ; (2) The By- 



zantine Empire, 717-1204; (3) Mediaeval 
Greece and Trebizond, 1 204-1 566; (4) 
Greece under Ottoman and Venetian 
Dominion, 1453-1821; and (5) The Greek 
Revolution and Greek Affairs, 1 843-1 864. 
The whole was thoroughly revised by 
the author before his death at Athens 
in 1875, and was very carefully edited 
for the Clarendon Press by Rev. H. F. 
Tozer. In comparison with Gibbon, it 
deals far more with interesting social 
particulars, and comes much nearer than 
Gibbon did to adequate treatment of 
the ages which both have covered. The 
author's prolonged residence in Greece, 
with very great sympathetic attention 
to Greek affairs, pecuHarly qualified him 
to deal intelligently with the problems 
of Greek character through the long 
course of ages, from the Roman con- 
quest to the latest developments. Taken 
in connection with Grote's admirable 
volumes for the ages of Greek story 
before Alexander the Great, the two 
works, even with a gap of two cen- 
turies between them, form one of the 
most interesting courses in history for 
thirty centuries to which the attention 
of intelligent readers can be g^ven. 

I eon Roeh, by B. P^rez Galdds. This 
^ novel is a painful study of the 
struggle which is to-day taking place 
between dogma and modem scientific 
thought The field of battle is the 
family of Leon Roch, a young scientist, 
married to Maria, the daughter of the 
Marquis de Telleria. Leon thinks he will 
have no trouble in molding the young 
g^rl, but finds soon after marriage that 
she expects to convert him. When he 
laughingly asks her how. she tears a 
scientific book from his hand and destro3rs 
it Knowing that his wife's confessor is 
responsible for her conduct, he offers to 
forsake his scientific studies if she will 
leave Madrid and confine her church- 
going to Sundays. She refuses; but 
when he insists on a separation, she 
consents. The visit of her brother Luis, 
a religious fanatic, prevents its accom- 
plishment; and his death places an in- 
superable barrier between husband and 
wife. 

From this event the story moves rap- 
idly to a sad ending. 

Deter Ibbetson, by George Du Mau- 
* rier. In < Peter Ibbetson> xx>mance 
and realism are so skillfully blended 
that one accepts the fairy-tale element 
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almost noqneatiooingly. The book is a 
proE« poem, and carries its reader into 
a new world of dreams and ideal 

The first chapters tell the hero's life 
as a child in the country near Paris, 
where he lives happily with his parents 
and his delicate little friend Mtmsey 
Seraskier, until his father and mother 
die, and he is taken away by his uncle. 
The next years are spent at school in 
England ; then Peter quarrels with his 
bad, ill-bred uncle, and becomes a 
lonely, hard-working architect. He falls 
in love at firBt sight with Mary, the 
Duchess of Toweis: "It was the quick, 
sharp, cruel blow, the coup de poignard, 
that beauty of the most obvious, yet 
subtle, consummate, and highly organ- 
iied order, can deal to a thoroughly pre- 
pared victim. » Afterwards he has a 
strange, sweet dream of his bpyhood, 
where Mary is the only living reality; 
and she tells him how to "dream true," 
and thus live over again bis happy life 
as a child in Prance. Finally Peter 
meets Mary face to face ; they discover, 
he that she is Mimsey Seraskier, and 
both that they liave dreamed the same 
dream together. After this interview 
they part forever. Peter hears that his 
uncle has told infamous lies about hLs 
mother, and In justified rage kills him, 
more by accident than design. On the 
night that he is sentenced to be hanged, 
Hary comes Into his dream again and 
tells him that the sentence will be com- 
muted, and that after she is separated 
from her wretched husband she will 
make his life happy. Then comes an 
ideal dream-life of twenty-five years, 
that must be read to be understood 
and appreciated, during which Mary's 
outward life is spent in philanthropy 
and Peter's is spent in joiL When she 
dies, and their mutual dream-lite ends, 
Peter becomes wildly insane. She visits 
him once after her death, and gives him 
strength to recover and write this sin- 
gular autobiography. He dies in a crim- 
inal lunatic asylum, we are told, and 
'Whether he was mad, or the story is 
true, is left to the imagination. 

The hero is a splendid type of man- 
hood, and the Duchess of Towers is one 
of the sweetest, IdDdliest women in 
moderu fiction. 

'Peter Ibbetson> was published in 
1891, and was the first novel of the fa- 
mous English artist. 



Wan Bibber and Othen, by Richard 
" Harding Davis {1890), is B collection 
of short stories that appeared originally 
in the magazines. The central figure in 
the majority of them is Van Bibber, a 
young New Yorker of the mythical 
"Four Hundred," a charming fellow. 
combining the exquisiteness of the aristo- 
crat with the sterling virtues of the 
great American people. His tact is con- 
summate, his ideals of good form unim- 
peachable, his snobbery entirely well-bred. 
Having plenty of money, and nothing to 
do but to be "about town,» he is in the 
way of adventures. Some of these are 
funny; one or two are pathetic They 
all serve to throw high light upon Van 
Bibber in his character of a swell The 
stories are well written, and show the 
author's equal acquaintance with Fifth 
Avenue and with the East Side. 

Chirlej, Charlotte Bronte's third novel, 
'^ was published in 1849. The scene is 
laid in the Yorkshire country with which 
she had been acquainted from childhood- 
The heroine, Shirley, was drawn from 
her own sister Emily. The other 
characters include three raw curates, 
— Mr. Malone, Mr. Sweeting, and Mr. 
Doime, through whom Charlotte Bronte 
probably satirized the curates of her 
own acquaintance; Robert Moore, a 
mill-owner; his distant cousin, Caroline 
Helstone, whom he eventoally marries; 
his brother, Louis Moore, who marries 
Shirley Keeldar, the heroine, and a num- 
ber of others, including workingmen and 
the neighboring gentry. The story, 
^rtiile concerned mainly with no one 
character, follows, to some extent, the 
fortunes of Robert Moore, who, in his 
effort to introduce new machinery into 
his cloth mill, has to encounter much 
opposition from his employ^ In her 
childhood, while at school at Roe Head, 
Charlotte Bronti had heard much of 
the Luddite Riots which were taking 
place in the neighborhood, and which 
famished her later for the descriptions 
of the riots in Shirley. 

The book faithfully reproduces the 
lives of country gentlefolk, and is richer 
In portrayal of ch^acter than in strik- 
ing incident. Wholesome and genial in 
tone, it remains one of Charlotte Bron- 
te's most attractive novels. 
■Tlirotigh Night to \A%W CDurch 
* Nacht EUm Licht>), by Friedrich 
Spielhagen (3 vol&, 1861), a conclusion 
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of the romance < Problematische Na- 
turen> (Problematic Characters). 

The promise of the title is not ful- 
filled by the course of this story or its 
conclusion. Oswald Stein, the hero of 
the preceding narrative, is to be brought 
« through night to light » in this work, 
but he does not accomplish this tran- 
sition. The same inconstancy, the same 
facile impressibility, and the same tran- 
sitoriness of impression, are brought out 
by similar sentimental experiences to 
those narrated in < Problematic Charac- 
ters. > Indeed, the hero is even less ad- 
mirable than in his hot youth, since his 
experiments are no longer entirely inno- 
cent. The solution offered to the puzzle 
of his life is Oswald's heroic death on 
the barricades of Paris; but this sugges- 
tion of « light » is inadequate in view of 
the darkness of the preceding « night » 

The story is usually regarded as an 
attempt to effect a compromise between 
the realistic tendencies of the late nine- 
teenth century, and the idealism of an 
earlier school. It is rich in single epi- 
sodes of interest or beauty; and its vari- 
ous heroines, Melitta, H61ene, C6cile, 
are well drawn. As a whole, however, 
and looked at from the point of view of 
its purpose, < Through Night to Light > 
is not a powerful or convincing state- 
ment of the problem which the novelist 
has propounded. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood, by Edward 
Bruce Hamley. (1854.) On its pub- 
lication, this novel was called the most 
promising work of fiction since Bulwer's 
<Pelham.> Sir Joseph Lee, a rich but 
weak-minded baronet, dies bequeathing 
all his property to his young widow, un- 
der the condition that she does not marry 
again without the consent of Col. Lee, 
Joseph's dissolute old uncle. In case of 
her marriage, the estate is to be divided 
between the baronet's young son and 
CoL Lee. The interest depends on the 
contfivances of Col. Lee to secure con- 
trol of his niece's fortune, and the 
counter-contrivances of Lady Lee and 
her friends to keep it The remaining 
chief characters of the tale are Captain 
Lane, a young soldier, Ostend, and two 
charming young girls, all of whom are 
provided with plenty of incident, and 
opportunity to shine. Gipsies, fortune- 
hunters, and members of the sweU mob 
fill up the scene. The story is told with 
ease and vivacity, the composition is 



spirited and graceful, and the humor is 
refined. It is a tjrpical old-style English 
novel, in which virtue overcomes vice 
and triumphs in the end. Dramatized 
as <Rosedale,> it has been a favorite 
play for more than a generation. 

ji/ly Stadio Neighbors, a volimie of 
*"* sketches, by William Hamilton Gib- 
son. Illustrated by the author. (1898.) 
The titles of these sketches are: <A Fa- 
miliar Guest, > *The Cuckoos and the 
Outwitted Cow-bird, > < Door-Step Neigh- 
bors, > < A Queer Little Family on the 
Bittersweet, > <The Welcomes of the 
Flowers, > < A Honey-Dew Picnic, > < A 
Few Native Orchids and their Insect 
Sponsors, > < The Milkweed. > Nobody 
since Thoreau has brought a more exact 
and clear observation to the study of 
familiar animal and plant life than the 
author of these sketches, and even 
Thoreau did not always see objects with 
the revealing eye of the artist. Mr. 
Gibson has the « sharp eye>> and <<fine 
ear» of the prince in the fairy-tale; and 
his word pictures are as vivid as the 
beautiful work of his pencil. To read 
him is to meet the creatures he de- 
scribes, on terms of friendship. 

R eyeries of a Bachelor: or, A Book 
OF THE Heart, by «Ik Marvel, *> 
pseudonym of Donald Grant MitchelL 
The Bachelor's first Reverie was pub- 
lished in the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger in 1849, and was reprinted the fol- 
lowing year in Harper's New Monthly 
Mag^ine. It represents the sentimental 
Bachelor before a fire of oak and hick- 
ory in a country farmhouse. He broods 
through an evening of « sober and 
thoughtful quietude. » His thoughts are 
of matrimony, suggested by the smoke 
— signifying doubt; blaze — signifying 
cheer ; ashes — signifying desolation. 
Why should he let himself love, with 
the chance of losing? The second Rev- 
erie is by a city grate, where the toss- 
ing sea-coal flame is like a flirt, — «so 
lively yet uncertain, so bright yet flick- 
ering, » — and its corruscations like the 
leapings of his own youthful heart; and 
just here the maid comes in and throws 
upon the fire a pan of anthracite, and 
its character soon changes to a pleasant 
glow, the similitude of a true woman's 
love, which the bachelor enlarges much 
upon in his dream-thoughts. The third 
Reverie is over his cigar, as lighted by 
a coal, a wisp of paper, or a match, — 
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each bearing its suggestion of ^me 
heart-experience. The fourth is divided 
into three parts, also: morning, which 
is the past, — a dreaming retrospect of 
younger days; noon, which is the bache- 
lor's unsatisfied present; evening, which 
is the future, with its vision of Caro- 
line, the road of love which runs not 
smooth at first, and then their mar- 
riage, foreign travel, full of warm and 
lively European scenes, and the return 
home with an ideal family conclusion. 
These papers, full of sentiment, enjoyed 
a wide popularity. 

Engrlish Thongrht in the Eigrhteenth 
Centarj, History of, in two vol- 
umes, by Leslie Stephen. (1876.) The 
scope of this important book is hardly 
so broad as the title would indicate, for 
the subject treated with the greatest 
fullness is theology. The first volume, 
indeed, is given fidmost entirely to the 
famous deist controversy with which 
the names of Hume, Warburton, Chubb, 
Sherlock, Johnson, and the rest of the 
great disputants of the time — names 
only to the modern reader — are asso- 
ciated. The ground covered extends 
from the milestones planted by Des- 
cartes by means of his doctrine of 
innate ideas, to the removal of the 
boundaries of the fathers by the « con- 
structive* infidelity of Thomas Paine. 
This review weighs with care the phil- 
osophical significance of the g^dual 
change of thought, a knowledge of 
which is conveyed through an examina- 
tion of the representative books upon 
theology and metaphysics. The histo- 
rian's criticism upon these is fair-minded, 
illuminative, and always interesting, by 
means of its wide knowledge and wealth 
of illustration. So broad is it that it 
seems to bring up for judgment all the 
pressing social, moral, and religious 
questions of the present time. Mr. Ste- 
phen points out that the deist controversy 
was only one form of that appeal from 
tradition and authority to reason, which 
was the special characteristic of the 
eighteenth century. In his method of 
dealing with the <^body of divinity,* 
which he explains to the worldly modem 
reader, he shows himself both the phil- 
osophic historian and the philosophic 
critic. He belongs to the Spencerian 
school, which regards society as an or- 
ganism, and history as the record of its 
growth and development. The stream 



of tendency is so vividly indicated, that 
the analysis of the movement of the last 
century might almost be a statement of 
certain phases of thought and morals of 
to-day. If the terms of the problems 
discussed are obsolete, their discussion 
has a constant reference to the most 
modem theories. 

Mr. Stephen is never the detached ob- 
server. These questions mean a great 
deal to him; and therefore the reader 
also, whether he approve or disapprove 
the bias of his g^ide, is compeUed to 
find them important. In studying such 
books as this, and the admirable discus- 
sions of Mr. Lecky on European morals, 
and Rationalism in Europe, it is difficult 
to escape from a certain sense of the 
inevitableness of the opinions held by 
mankind at every stage of their develop- 
ment ; so that the question of the import- 
ance of the truth of these opinions is 
apt to seem secondary. But Mr. Stephen 
does not belittle the duty of arriving at 
true opinions, nor does he asstmie that 
his side — and he takes sides — is the 
right side, and the question closed. 

Volume ii. discusses moral philosophy, 
political theories, social economics, and 
literary developments. It gives with 
great fullness and fairness the position 
of the intuitional school of morals, and 
of the latest utilitarians, who now de- 
clare that society must be regulated not 
by the welfare of the individual, but by 
the well-being of that organism which 
is called the human race. «To under- 
stand the laws of growth and equi- 
librium, both of the individual and the 
race, we must therefore acquire a con- 
ception of society as a complex organ- 
ism, instead of a mere aggregate of 
individuals.* To Mr. Stephen history 
witnesses that the world can be im- 
proved, and that it cannot be improved 
suddenly. Of the value of the theory 
that society is an organism, this book is 
a conspicuous illustration. Its candor, 
its learning, its honest partisanship, its 
impartiality, with its excellent art of 
stating things, and its brilliant criticism, 
make it a most stimulating as well as a 
most informing book, while it is always 
entertaining. 

I ife and Times of Stein; or, 

*-* Germany and Prussia in the Na- 
poleonic Age, by J. R. Seeley, regius 
professor of modem history in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. (3 vols., octavo. 
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1878.) Professor Seeley's object in writ- 
ing this valuable if rather lengthy bi- 
ography was primarily, as he states in 
his preface, to describe and explain the 
extraordinary transition period of Ger- 
many and Prussia, which occupied the 
age of Napoleon (1806-22), — and which 
has usually been regarded as dependent 
upon the development of the Napoleonic 
policy, — and to give it its true place in 
German history. Looking for some one 
person who might be regarded as the 
central figure around whom the ideas 
of the age concentrated themselves, 
he settled on Stein. Biog^phies of 
other prominent persons — as Harden- 
berg, Schamhorst, etc. — are interwoven 
with that of Stein. The work is divided 
into nine parts: (i) Before the Catas- 
trophe (t\ ^. , the Prussian subjugation 
by Napoleon); (2) The Catastrophe; (3) 
Ministry of Stein, First Period; (4) 
Ministry of Stein, Transition; (5) Min- 
istry of Stein, Conclusion; (6) Stein in 
Exile; (7) Return from Exile; (8) At 
the Congress; (9) Old Age. It is clearly 
and picturesquely written, and springs 
from a statesmanlike and philosophical 
grasp of its materiaL Stein's great 
services to Prussia, and indeed to the 
world (the emancipating edict of 1807, 
his influence in Russia, at the Congress 
of Vienna, 18 14, etc), have never else- 
where been so convincingly stated. The 
author indeed confesses, that while at 
starting he had no true conception of 
the greatness of the man. Stein's im- 
portance gp*ew on him, and he ended 
by considering the part which the chan- 
cellor played an indispensable one in 
the development of modern Germany. 
Many extracts are given from Stein's 
letters and official documents, which 
make his personality distinct and im- 
pressive. The politics and social con- 
ditions of Russia, Austria, and France, 
and the effect which these produced in 
Germany, are made both clear and in- 
teresting. A multitude of anecdotes and 
personal reminiscences adds the element 
of entertainment which so serious a bi- 
ography demands. But its great merit is 
that nowhere else exists a more judicial 
and philosophic estimate of Napoleon's 
character and policy than in the chap- 
ters devoted to his meteoric career. 

Cgrjptlang, Aneient Rellgrion of the, 

^ by Alfred Wiedemann. (1897.) A 
work designed to set before the reader 



the principal deities, myths, religious 
ideas and doctrines, as they are found in 
Egyptian writings, and with special ref- 
erence to such facts as have important 
bearings on the history of religion. It is 
based throughout on original texts, of 
which the most significant parts are g^ven 
in a rendering as literal as possible, in 
order that the reader may judge for 
himself of their meaning. Dr. Wiede- 
mann expresses the opinion that the 
essays of Maspero, in his < Etudes de 
Mytholog^ie et de Religfion> (Paris, 1893), 
are far weightier for knowledge of the 
subject than any previous writings de- 
voted to it Maspero especially condemns 
the point of view of Brugsch, who at- 
tempts to prove that Eg^yptian religion 
was a coherent system of belief, corre- 
sponding somewhat to that imagined by 
Plutarch in his interesting work on Isis 
and Osiris. 

We may speak of the religious ideas 
of the Eg^yptians, he says, but not of an 
Egyptian religion: there never came 
into existence any consistent system. Of 
various religious ideas, found more or 
less clearly represented, it cannot be 
proved historically which are the earlier 
and which are the later. They are all 
extant side by side in the oldest of the 
longer religious texts which have come 
down to us, — the Pyramid inscriptions 
of the Fifth and Sixth dynasties. Re- 
search has determined nothing indisput- 
able as to the origins of the national 
religion of the Egyptians, their form of 
government, their writing, or their ra- 
cial descent. The more thoroughly the 
accessible material, constantly increasing 
in amount, is studied, the more obscure 
do the questions of origin become. 

Ancient Egypt was formed by the 
union of small States, or districts, which 
the Greeks called Nomes: twenty-two in 
Upper Egypt, and twenty in Lower 
Egypt Each nome consisted of (i) The 
capital with its ruler and its god; (2) 
the reg^arly tilled arable land; (3) the 
marshes, mostly used as pasture, and 
for the cultivation of water plants; and 
(4) the canals with their special officials. 
Not only did each nome have its god 
and its own religion regardless of neigh- 
boring faiths, but the god of a nome was 
within it held to be Ruler of the gods, 
Creator of the world. Giver of all good 
things, irrespective of the fact that adja- 
cent nomes similarly made each its own 
god the One and Only Supreme. 
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'lia fjx:^:^ Tj/txi to E^."pc aad RaVj-j-ru. 
;r. !r^ ar.tiq::hy fperrhaps axo- :=■:>: 
K C ; ^/f ♦. h* j^^ems or hj-mns xzLade rrt 
%«i/,T«^ y^ftiks and called the Veda. Fer- 
%u folV/'A-n in r/rder of time, pcrz-ir-s 
14/// B. C. To the Greeks, from ai»-i 
y^t h. C. the Homeric poems 'wtn* 
Hax.-re<l Kriptures for many centuncs. 
vc'ry much an in India Sanslcrit poems 
U:<:ame hacred* Tbe Chinese scriptcres 
dat«: n^/t far from 6rjo B. C, and the 
HuddhiHt about a hundred years later. 
Tlie IlebrcwK first f^ot the idea at the 
liiMt end (A their history, when in exile 
In Bttljylon; and they not only borroii-ed 
the irlcji, but borrowed stories and be- 
lief H and religious feelings. Under the 
rlirection of Ezra, a governor sent from 
Hiibylon, they publicly recognized writ- 
ingM got together by the priestly scribes 
liH I heir wicred scriptures. The exact 
duto wuH 444 B. C. The idea of script- 
wwfK nf roligion is a universal ancient 
idou, Hiniilur to the idea of literature in 
nuNlcrn times. It in some cases g^rew 
very largely out of belief that the trance 
ItrnpinitioUi which wos very common, 
was of divine origin. The Koran, or 
ynr'ttti. which came ver\' late, 622 A. D. 
wrt!i wholly the prixUict vif the trance 
o\|K'runu'os of Mohammed; and as 
«*«oh it w«s thought to be direct from 
(i\id. Tho tmnv^es in which Mohammed 
s^H^kt* Us ohapiors were bolieN-ed to be 
mifACuKHtA. lie did not know how to 
wntr; aihI while he made no other di- 
Ntiw cUxm» he pi»inteil to the truaci?- 
\itt%^rr\l si:ra< \v chapters of the Koran 
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The sacred books of the East do not 
come to us full of pure religion, sound 
morality, and wise feeling. They rather 
show the dawn of the religious con- 
sciousness of man, rays of light and 
clouds of darkness, a strange confusion 
of sublime truth with senseless tmtruth. 
Their highest points seem to rise nearer 
to heaven than anything we can read 
elsewhere, but their lowest are dark 
abysses of superstition. What may 
seem, however, on first reading, fantastic 
phraseology, may prove upon sufficient 
study a symbol of deep truth. But it is 
chiefly as materials of history, records o^ 
the mind of man in many lands and 
distant ages, and illustrations of the 
forms taken by human search for good, 
aspiration for truth, and hope of eternal 
life, that all the many books of old reli- 
gions and strange faiths are full of in- 
terest to-day. 

In the list of separate works which 
follows, the books of the different reli- 
gions are brought together. The figures 
in Roman are the numbers under which 
the volumes have been published. The 
Oxford University Press is about to 
bring out a greatly cheapened popular 
edition of the entire double series. 

BRAHMANICAL 

Vedic Hymns. Part L: Hymns to the 
Maruts, Rudra, V^yu, and VAta. Trans- 
lated by P. Max MUller. Part ii. : Hymns 
to Agni. Translated by Hermann Olden- 
berg. (2 vols. zxziL, xlvL) 

The hymns of Rig- Veda are something 
over a thousand in number, divided into 
ten Mandalas, or books. Rig-Veda means 
Praise-Veda. The other three Vedas, 
placed side by side with the Rig- Veda, 
on the top shelf of Veda Literature, are 
the Sama-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, and the 
Atharva-Veda. But they are not collec- 
tions of hymns. The Sama-Veda is a 
liturgy, to be used in connection with 
a kind of sacrament, in which a liquor 
prepared from the Soma plant and used 
in aid of inspiration was emploj^ed. It 
was made up mostly by quotations from 
the Rig- Veda. The Yajur-Veda was 
another liturgy, to be used in connec- 
tion with sacrifices, and made up partly 
by quotations from the Rig- Veda, and 
partly by prose directions (yajus) for 
the sacrifices. There was thus a first 
Veda of the poets, and a second and 
third of the priests. To some extent at 
least the poets had been priests also, in 



the simple days before the age of priests 
or Brahmans. The fourth Veda was 
like the first in being a literary collec- 
tion, but hardly at all another book of 
hymns. It had some poetry, but more 
prose, and was more a book of thoughts 
than of song. But it made the fourth of 
the original Vedas. Its hymns are g^ven 
in Vol. xlii., < Hymns of the Atharva- 
Veda.* The reader will easily see that 
these Atharva-Veda hymns represent a 
different and much later stage of ctdture 
from that seen in the Rig-Veda. 

The word Veda means knowledge ; and 
it was carried on to cover several stages 
of development or successive classes of 
productions, such as the Brahmanas, the 
Upanishads, the Sutras, the Laws, and 
many more. Not only the four Vedas, 
but the Brahmanas and the Upanishads, 
are included under 5ruti, — something 
heard, absolutely divine; while later pro- 
ductions are classed as Smr/t/', some- 
thing handed down, tradition of htmian 
origin. 

The Maruts were the Storm-gods, the 
wild forces of nature, and to these the 
first volume is almost wholly devoted. 
To give, however, at the opening, an 
example of the very best. Max Miiller 
places at the head of his collection a 
hymn containing the most sublime con- 
ception of a supreme Deity. The second 
volume contains the greater part of the 
Agni hymns of the Rig-Veda. The two 
volumes make a very valuable study in 
translation of selected parts of the earli- 
est, most original, and most difficult of 
Vedic books, the Rig- Veda. 

The volume of hymns from the Atfa- 
arva-Veda, translated by Maurice Bloom- 
field, includes very extended extracts 
from the Ritual books and the Com- 
mentaries; making, with the translator's 
notes and an elaborate introduction, a 
complete apparatus of explanations. Most 
of the hymns are for magical use, — 
charms, imprecations, etc, with a few 
theosophic and cosmogonic h3anns of ex- 
ceptional interest. 

The Satapaiha-Brahtnana, according 
to the Text of the MMh3raBa SchooL 
Translated by Julius Eggeling. (5 vols. 
xiL: xxvi: xlL: xliii. : xliv.) 

An example of the ancient theological 
writings appended to the original four 
Vedas by the Brahmans, or priests, for 
the purpose of very greatly magnify- 
ing their own office as a caste intrusted 
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with the conduct of sacrifices of every 
kind. There are some thirteen of them, 
with attachments to different parts of 
the original four Vedas. The title 
given above is that of the most im- 
portant and valuable. It is called 
Satapatha, or <<of the hundred paths, '> 
because it consists of one hundred lect- 
ures. It has a very minute and full ac- 
count of sacrificial ceremonies in Vedic 
times, and many legends and historical 
allusions. Nothing could be more weari- 
some reading; yet the information which 
can be gleaned in regard to sacrifices, 
the priestly caste, and many features of 
the social and mental development of 
India, is very valuable. A devout belief 
in the efficacy of invocation and sacrifice 
appears in the Vedic hymns. This was 
taken advantage of by the Brahmans to 
arrange a regular use of these hymns in 
the two liturgical Vedas, and to establish 
a proper offering of sacrifices conducted 
by themselves. The Brahmanas are their 
endlessly repeated explanations and dic- 
tions about sacrifice and prayer. 

The third, fourth, and fifth books of 
the great work presented in these five 
volumes deal very particularly with the 
Soma-sacrifice, the most sacred of all 
the Vedic sacrificial rites. It concerns 
the nature and use of <^a spirituous 
liquor extracted from a certain plant, 
described as growing on the mount- 
ains.^ «The potent juice of the Soma 
plant, which endowed the feeble mortal 
with godlike powers and for a time 
freed him from earthly cares and trou- 
bles, seemed a veritable God, — bestower 
of health, long life, and even immortal- 
ity. >* The Moon was regarded as the 
celestial Soma, and source of the virtue 
of the plant. 

Another branch of the story of sacri- 
fices relates to the worship of Agni, the 
Fire. It fills five out of fourteen books, 
and the ideas reflected in it are very 
important for knowledge of Brahman 
theosophy and cosmogony. The ritual 
of the Fire-altar was brought into close 
connection with that of the Soma 
« fiery » liquor. 

The Upanishads. Translated by F. 
Max Miiller. (2 vols. i. : xv.) 

Philosophical treatises of the third 
stage of the Veda literature, designed to 
teach the spiritual elements, the deepest 
thoughts, and the purest wisdom, of Ve- 
dic religion. The first stage was the 



Veda, or the four Vedas, in the limited 
sense. The second was the Brahmanas 
or priestly commentaries on the four 
Vedas. The third stage was the Upan- 
ishads looking in a very different direc- 
tion from that of the priests and the 
pious offerers of sacrifice; works for 
thinkers. They were produced, to the 
number of 150 to 200, in the long course 
of time; but of the most ancient, older 
probably than 600 B. C, the list is short 
They mostly grew up in close connection 
with Brahmanas, in a sort of appendix 
to them called the Aranyakas (forest- 
books). 

In Max Miiller's two volumes, twelve 
representative ones are given. As early 
as the reign of Akbar at Delhi in 
India (1556-86), translations of fifty 
Upanishads were made; and in 1657 
D&r& Shukoh, a grandson of Akbar, and 
Shah Jeh&n's eldest son, brought out a 
translation into Persian, a language then 
universally read in the East, and known 
also to many European scholars. This 
act of religious liberalism, like that of 
the great Akbar, was made a pretext in 
1659, by Aurangzib, the son of Sh&h 
Jeh&n, who had succeeded to the empire, 
for putting to death the scholar brother 
who wished to bring Mohammedans and 
Hindus into one broad faith. In 1775 
one of the manuscript copies of this 
Persian translation came into the hands 
of Anquetil Duperron, a French scholar 
famous also for his discovery of the 
Zend-Avesta, or Zoroastrian scriptures 
of ancient Persia; and he brought out 
a translation into Latin, one volume in 
1 801 and a second in 1802. Although 
the Latin was very hard to under- 
stand, and this was a specimen of the 
utterly unknown Sanskrit literature, done 
first into Persian in 1657, Schopenhauer, 
since known as one of the most emi- 
nent of German philosophers, said: <<I 
anticipate that the influence of Sans- 
krit literature will not be less pro- 
found than the revival of Greek in the 
fourteenth century. >> He also said of the 
Upanishads as he read them: <^Fn)m 
every sentence, deep, original, and sub- 
lime thoughts arise, and the whole is 
pervaded by a high and holy and earnest 
spirit. And how thoroughly is the mind 
here washed clean of all early engrafted 
Jewish superstitions, and of all philos- 
ophy that cringes before those supersti- 
tions. In the whole world there is no 
study so beneficial and so elevating. 
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It has been the solace of my life, and 
will be the solace of my death. >> 

The two volumes here given contain 
eleven of the Upanishads, which Max 
Miiller calls << the classical or fundamental 
Upanishads of the Ved^nta philosophy, » 
and which the foremost native authorities 
have recognized as the old and genuine 
works of this class. 

The Veddnta-Satras, with the Com- 
mentary by 5airkara^arya. Translated 
byG. Thibaut (2 vols, xxxiv. , xxxviii. ) 
Sutras are short aphorisms, a collection 
of which contains a complete body of 
teaching. One class of sutras contains 
concise explanations of sacrificial mat- 
ters, designed to give in brief what 
the Brahmanas give at interminable 
length. Another class are designed to 
gfive in the same way concise, clear 
explanations of the philosophy taught 
in the Upanishads. They deal with 
such topics as the nature of Brahman 
or the Divine, the relation to it of the 
human soul, the origin of the physical 
universe, and the like. Sutra writings 
form the fourth stage of Veda. 

The Grihya-Satras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies, Translated by 
Hermann Oldenberg. (2 vols, xxix.: 
XXX.) These treatises giving rules of 
domestic ceremonies reflect in a very 
interesting way the home life of the 
ancient Aryas. In completeness and 
accuracy, nothing like the picture which 
they give can be found in any other lit- 
erature. They are a secondary class of 
Sutras; based, in the case of those here 
given, on the Rig- Veda, .and on one of 
the Brahmanas. They presuppose the 
existence of << 5rauta-siitras,» dealing 
with such more important matters as 
the gpreat sacrifices. Their object was 
to deal with the small sacrifices of do- 
mestic life. 

LAW-BOOKS OF INDIA 

The Sacred Laws of the Aryas ^ as 
taught in the schools of Apastamba, 
Gautama, V&sish/^, and Baudhftyana. 
Translated by Georg Biihler. (2 vols, 
ii. : xiv.) The original treatises show- 
ing the earliest Aryan laws on which 
the great code of Manu, and other great 
codes of law by other lawgivers, were 
founded. As a revelation of the origins 
of law and usage in the early Aryan 
tiroes, these treatises are of great inter- 
est They overthrow the Brahmanical 
legend of the ancient origin of caste, 
XXX — 27 



and carry sacred law in India back 
to its source in the teaching of the 
schools of Vedic study; proving that 
the great law codes which came later, 
and claimed to be revealed, were a 
literary working-over of older works 
which made no claim to be revelation. 
The laws that are brought to view are 
of the nature of Sutra teaching in re- 
gard to the sacrifices and the duties 
of the twice-born. 

The Institutes of Vishnu, Trans- 
lated by Julius Jolly, (vii. ) A collection 
of legal aphorisms, closely connected 
with one of the oldest Vedic schools, the 
Ka//ms, but considerably added to in 
later time. The great work of Manu is 
an improved metrical version of a simi- 
lar work, the law-book of the Manavas. 
Both the Manavas and the Ka/Aas were 
early schools studying the Yajur-Veda in 
what was known as its Black form; 
Black meaning the more ancient and 
obscure; and White, the corrected and 
clear. The < Institutes,* in one himdred 
chapters, were put under the name of 
Vishnu by a comparatively late editor. 

Manu. Translated, with extracts from 
seven Commentaries, by Georg Biihler. 
The celebrated code of Manu, the great- 
est of the great lawgivers of India. 
The translation is founded on that of 
Sir William Jones, carefully revised and 
corrected with the help of seven na- 
tive commentaries. The quotations from 
Manu, which are found in the law-books 
now in use in India, in the government 
law courts, are all given in an appendix; 
and also many synopses of parallel pass- 
ages found in other branches of the im- 
mense literature of India. Manu is the 
Moses of India. His laws beg^n with 
relating how creation took place; and 
chapters i.-\ni. have a religious, cere- 
monial, and moral bearing. The next 
two chapters deal with civil and crimi- 
nal law. Then three chapters relate 
again to matters chiefly moral, religious, 
or ceremonial. 

The Minor Law-Books, Part i. N&- 
rada: Br/haspati. Translated by Julius 
Jolly, (xxxiii. ) A volume of law-books 
of India which come after Manu. The 
first is an independent and specially 
valuable exposition of the whole system 
of civil and criminal law, as taught in 
the law-schools of the period; and it is 
the only work, completely preserved in 
manuscript, which deals with law only, 
without any reference to ceremonial and 
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f«lijpotJS matters. The date of 3Cann ' 
beiti)^ fttjppr,^;efl to be v>mewheTe in the 
period aor> B. C. to A. D. , NJLrada is sup- 
pOAe<l to have compiled his work in the 
fourth or fifth ccntaries A. D. The sec- 
ond part of the volume contains the 
FrajymentA of Br/haapatL They are of 
great intrinsic value and interest, as 
containinj^ a very full exposition of the 
whole ranjire of the law of India; and 
th%y are aljw> impr^rtant for their close 
connection with the code of Mann. 

7fu Zend-Avesta. Part l: The Ven- 
dkJafl. Part ii: The Sir6«ahs, Yasts, 
and Ny^yis. Translated by James 
Darmesteter. Part iii. : The Yasna, 
Visparad, AfHnag^, Gihs, and Miscel- 
ianer^us Pra^^ments. Translated by L. 
H. Mills, (iv,, zxiii , zxxi.) The Parsee 
or Zf/roastrian scTiptnres. The three vol- 
umes cf/ntain all that is left of Zoroas- 
ter's religion, the religion of Persia under 
Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes; which might 
have become, \i the Greeks had not de- 
feated the Persian army at Marathon, 
the religion of all Europe. The Moham- 
medans almost blotted it out in Persia, 
when the second successor of Mohammed 
overthrew the Sassanian dyiiasty, 642 
A. D. TfMlay the chief body of Parsees 
(about 150,000 in number) are at Bom- 
hay in India, where their ancestors found 
rcf iigc. Though »o few in number, they 
have wealth and culture along with their 
very peculiar custfmis and ideas. Only 
a pfjrtion of their sacred writings is now 
extant, and but a small part of this rep- 
resents the actual teaching of Zoroaster. 
The PftrsecH are the ruins of a people, 
and their sacred books are the ruins of 
a religion ; but they are of great interest 
as the reflex of ideas which, during the 
five centuricK before and the seven cen- 
turies after Christ, greatly influenced 
Judaif^m, Chrifttianity, and Mohammed- 
anism. 

Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. 
West. (3 vols., v., xviii., xxiv., xxxvii.) 
A rcjiroduction of works, nine in num- 
ber, cotiHtituting the theological literature 
«»f a revival of Zoroantcr's religion, be- 
ginning with the SasHanian dynasty. 
Their chief intercHt in that of a compari- 
Hcm of ideas found in them with ideas 
adopted by Gnostics in connection with 
ChriHlianity. They form the second 
stage of the literature of Zoroastrianlsm. 
The date of origin of the Sassanian 



dvnastv. nnder which the Pahlavi texts 
were produced, is 3a6 A. D. The fall of 
the dynasty came in 636-651 A. D. 

TJt£ Contents of the Sasks, as stated 
in the 9th and 9th books of the Din- 
kard- Translated by E. W. West. (2 
vols. TTTviL, xlviL ) The Nasks were 
treatises, tw«ity-one in number, con- 
taining the entire Zoroostrian Hteratnre 
of the Sassanian period. The object of 
the present work is to give all that is 
known regarding the contents of these 
Nasks, and thus complete the earlier 
story of the Zoroastrian religion. 

Tiu BkagaruadgUdy luiik the Sana- 
tsugdttyay and the Anngttd, Trans- 
lated by KJlshinAth Trimbak Telang. 
(viiL) The earliest philosophical and 
rel^ioGS poem of India. It is para- 
phrased in Arnold's ^Song Celestial.^ 
Its name means the Divine Lay or the 
Song sung by the Deity. The work 
represents an ac tivi t y of thought depart- 
ing from Brahmanism, and tending to 
emancipation from the Veda, not tmlike 
that represented in Buddha and his 
career. 

BLT)DHIST 

Buddhist Suttas. Translated from 
Paii by T. W. Rhys Davids, (xi) A 
collection of the most important reli- 
gious, moral, and philosophical dis- 
courses taken from the sacred canon of 
the Buddhists. It gives the most essen- 
tial, most orig^inal, and most attractive 
part of the teaching of Buddha, the 
Sutta of the Foundation of the Kingdom 
of Righteousness, and six others of no 
less historical valu^, treating of other 
sides of the Buddhist story and system. 
The translator gives as the dates of 
Buddha's life of eighty years about 500- 
420 B. C. 

Vinaya Texts, Translated from the 
P&li by T. W. Rhys Davids and Her- 
mann Oldenberg. (3 vols., xiii., xvii., 
XX.) A translation of three Buddhist 
works which represent the moral teach- 
ing of Buddhism as it was definitively 
settled in the third century B. C. They 
belong to that part of the sacred litera- 
ture of the Buddhists which contains 
the regulations for the manner of life of 
the members of the Buddhist Frater- 
nity of monks, nearly the oldest and 
probably the most influential that ever 
existed. 

The Dhammapada, A collection of 
verses; being one of the canonical books 
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of the Buddhists. Translated from P^i 
by F. Max Muller. And The Sutta- 
Nipata. Translated from Pali by V. 
Fausboll. (x.) Two canonical books of 
Buddhism. The first contains the essen- 
tial moral teaching of Buddhism, and the 
second an authentic account of the 
teaching of Buddha himself, on some of 
the fundamental principles of religion. 

The Saddharma-pundarika : or, The 
Lotus of the True Law. Translated 
by H. Kern, (xxi.) A canonical book of 
the Northern Buddhists, translated from 
the Sanskrit. There is a Chinese ver- 
sion of this book which was made as 
early as the year 286 A. D. It repre- 
sents Buddha himself making a series 
of speeches to set forth his all-surpass- 
ing wisdom. It is one of the standard 
works of the Mah^y^na system. Its 
teaching amounts to tills, that every one 
should try to become a Buddha. Higher 
than piety and higher than knowledge 
is devoting oneself to the spiritual weal 
of others. 

Gaina-Sutras, Translated from Pra- 
krit by Hermann Jacob!. (2 vols, xxii., 
xlv.) The religion represented by these 
books was founded by a contemporary 
of Buddha; and although in India 
proper no Buddhists are now found, 
there are a good many Gainas, or Jains, 
holding a faith somewhat like the origi- 
nal Buddhist departure from Brahman- 
ism. The work here translated is their 
bible. 

The Questions of King Milinda. 
Translated from the Paii by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. (2 vols. xxxv. xxxvi. ) A 
work written in northern India, but 
entirelir lost in its original form. It 
was translated into Pali for the Bud- 
dhists of Ceylon, and is held in great 
esteem by them. It is of such a lit- 
erary character as to be pronounced 
the only prose work composed in an- 
cient India which would be considered, 
from the modem point of view, a suc- 
cessful work of art It consists of dis- 
cussions on points of doctrine between 
King Milinda and an Elder. There is 
a ca^^ully constructed stoxy into which 
the dialogues are seL 

Buddhist Mahdydna Texts. Trans- 
lated by E. B. Cowell, F. Max Miil- 
ler, and J Takakusu. (xlix.) Several 
works of importance for the history of 
Buddhism. The first is a poem on the 
legendary history of Buddha. The sec- 
ond Is a group of Japanese Buddhist 



works, such as <The Diamond Cutter,> 
one of their most famous Mahayana 
treatises; <The Land of Bliss, > which 
more than ten million Buddhists — one 
of the largest Buddhist sects — use as 
their sacred book; and *The Ancient 
Palm Leaves, > containing fac-similes of 
the oldest Sanskrit manuscripts at pres- 
ent known. The third is another Jap- 
anese work, in the form of a < Medi- 
tation > by Buddha himself. Japan 
received Buddhism from China by way 
of Corea in 552 A. D. The present vol- 
ume gives all the sacred books in use 
by the Japanese Buddhists. 

The FO'ShO'hing'tsan-king : A Lffe 
of Buddha, by Ar^aghosha Bodhisattva, 
translated from Sanskrit into Chinese by 
Dharmaraksha, 420 A. D., and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel BeaL 
(xix.) A Life of Buddha rendered into 
Chinese for Buddhists in China. It con- 
tains many mere legends, similar to 
those which appeared in apocryphal ac- 
counts of the life of Jesus. 

CHINESE 

The Sacred Books of China, The 
Texts of Confucianism. Part L: The 
Sh^ King, the Religious Portions of the 
Shih King, and the Hsiao King. Part 
ii. : The Yi King. Parts iiL and iv.: 
The Li Ki, or Collection of Treatises on 
the Rules of Propriety, or Ceremonial 
Usages. I'ranslated by James Legge. 
(4 vol$. iii, xvi., xzviL, xxviiL) The 
productions of Confucius; not orig^inal 
compositions, but a variety of compila- 
tions, designed to present the best prac- 
tical wisdom as of authority, because it 
was old as well as because it was good. 
Not only was Confucius not the founder 
of a new religion, but his aim was to 
make a system of good conduct and 
proper manners which would leave out 
the low religion of spiritism and magic 
and priestcraft, as the mass of the Chi- 
nese knew it, and in fact still know it. 
The volun^es named above are a complete 
library of the teaching of Confucius. 

<The Shuh> is a book of historical 
documents covering the period from the 
reign of Yao in the twenty-fourth cen- 
tury B. C, to that of King Hsiang, 651- 
619 B. C. As early as in the twenty- 
second century B. C, the narratives given 
by Confucius were contemporaneous with 
the events described. 

<The Shih> is a Book of Poetry, con- 
taining 305 pieces, fiwe of which belong 
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to the period 1 766-1 123 B. C. The others 
belong to the period 1123-586. The 
greater number describe manners, cus- 
toms, and events, but the last of the 
four Parts is called <Odes of the Temple 
and the Altar >; and many other pieces 
have something of a religious character. 
The Hsiao is a work on Filial Piety, 
and one of great interest. 

<The Yi,> called the Book of Changes, 
was originally a work connected with 
the practice <k divination. It is obscure 
and enigmatical, yet contains many frag- 
mentary physical, metaphysical, moral, 
and religious utterances very suggestive 
of thought, and in that way peculiarly 
fascinating. It was highly prized by 
Confucius as fitted to correct .and perfect 
the character of the reader. The Sung 
dynasty, beginning 960 A. D., based on 
it what has been called their <*Atheo- 
political*> system. An outline of this is 
given in an appendix to the translation 
of the YL 

The Li Ki is the Record of Rights, in 
46 books, filling two large volumes in 
translation. They belong to the period 
of the Kau dynasty, about 1275 to 586 
B. C. ; and so far as they reflect the 
mind of Confucius, it is at second-hand 
through the scholars, who gathered them 
up centuries after his death, in the time 
of the Han dynasty. 

TAe Sacred Books of China, The 
Texts of Tdoism, Translated by 
James Legge. (2 vols., xzxix., xl.) The 
scriptures of the second ot the two prac- 
tical philosophic religions which origi- 
nated in China about the same time, that 
of Confucius and that of Lao-tze. The 
latter philosopher was the more tran- 
scendental of the t\7o, and in its pure 
form his teaching was a system of lofty 
thought But Td^oism long since tmder- 
went extreme corruption into a very low 
system of spiritism and sorcery. What 
the real thoughts of the great master 
were, these volumes show. They first 
give the only work by the master him- 
self, the Tao Teh Alng, by LSo-tze. 
Next follow the writings of A'wang-tze, 
of the second half of the fourth century 
B. C. There is given also a treatise on 
< Actions and their Retributions, > dating 
from the eleventh century of our era, 
about which time the system changed 
from a philosophy to a religion. Other 
writings are added in elucidation of the 
Taoist system, and its degpi-adation to a 
very low type of superstition. 



MOHAMMEDAN 

The Qur'dn. Translated by E. H. 
Palmer. (2 vols, vi., ix.) A transla- 
tion of the utterances of Mohammed, 
which were brought together into a vol- 
ume after his death, and thereby made 
the sacrea book of Mohammedanism. 
There is no formal and consistent code 
either of morals, laws, or ceremonies. 
Given, as it was, a fragment at a time, 
and often in view of some particular 
matter, there is no large unity either of 
subject or treatment. The one powerful 
conception everywhere present is that of 
God, his unity, his sovereignty, his terri- 
ble might, and yet his compassion. 
There is also an impressive tmity of 
style, a style of free and forcible elo- 
quence, which no other Arabic writer 
has ever equalled. The earlier utter- 
ances especially, made at Mecca, are in 
matter and spirit the mighty words of a 
most earnest prophet, whose one and 
steady purpose was to so proclaim God 
as to reach and sway the hearts of his 
hearers. In his later Medinah period, 
the prophet had his peculiar gift more 
under control. He would calmly dictate 
more extended utterances, to be written 
down by his hearers. At his death no 
collection of the scattered utterances of 
the master had been made. Zaid, who 
had been his amanuensis, was employed 
to collect and arrange the whole. This 
he did, from <* palm -leaves, skins, blade- 
bones, and the hearts of man.» Some 
twenty years later the Caliph Othman 
had an authorized version made, and all 
other copies destroyed. This was 660 
A. D., about 50 years after the first 
attack of convulsive ecstasy came upon 
Mohammed. 

Italian Popular Tales, by Thomas 
^ Frederick Crane, is a large collection 
of fairy tales and legends; some of them 
found in Italian books of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
and many of them taken down in our 
own day directly from the lips of peas- 
ant women. Some of these are variants 
of the old stories common to all nations: 
many are of a semi-religious character, 
due to the immense influence of the 
church in the Middle Ages; and some 
have a strong Oriental coloring, testify- 
ing to the close relations that once ex- 
isted between Italy and the East The 
collector and editor, Professor Crane, 
holds high rank among the scientific 
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explorers and exponents of folk-lore; but 
he confines his learning to an admirable 
preface, and leaves the tales to stand on 
their own merit. They are excellently 
translated, and deserve a place aa a 
classic collection side by side with 
Grimm's. 

Rise of the Dnteh Repablle, The: A 
History, by John Lothrop Motley. 
First printed in 1S56, at the author's 
expense,— because the great publishers, 
Mr. Murray included, wonld not risk 
such an enterprise for the unknown his- 
toriaa, — it proved an immediate popular 
success; and was followed by a French 
translation (supervised with an intro- 
duction by Guizot) in iSsg, and soon 
after by Dutch, German, and Russian 
translations. James Anthony Froude, in 
the Westminster Review, characterized 
the new work as "a history as complete 
as industry and genius can make it 
... (rf the first twenty years of the 
Revolt of the United Provinces; of the 
period in ^rtiich thotte provinces finally 
conquered their independence and estab- 
lished the Republic of Holland." Of the 
ten years' preparation, half were spent 
by the author with his family abroad, 
studying in the libraries and State ar- 
chives of Europe. Writing from Brus- 
sels to Oliver Wendell Holmes, he says: 
« I hannt this place because It is my 
scene, — my theatre , , . for repre- 
senting scenes which have long since 
vanished, aad which no more enter the 
minds of the men and women who are 
actually moving across its pavement 
than if they had occurred in the moon. 
... I am at home in any cemetery. 
With the fellows of the sixteenth cen- 
tury I am on the most familiar terms. 
... I go, day after day, to the ar- 
cliiveB here (as I went all snmmer at 
The Hagne) studying the old letters and 
documents. ... It is, however, not 
without its arooaement. In a moldy sort 
of way, this reading of dead letters. It 
is something to read the real, bona-fide 
signs-manual of such fellows as William 
of Orange, Count Egmont, Aleiander 
Famese, Philip II., Cardinal Grauvelle, 
and the rest of them. It gives a 'realiz- 
ing sense.* as the Americans have it.* 
This "realizing sense" is what Motley 
pat into his published record of the 
struggles of the Protestant "beggars of 
HoUand" with the grandees of Spain, 
throwing off the yoke of their bigoted 



ruler, Philip, in spite of the ntroost 
cruelties of mediteval warfare and the 
Church's Inquisition practiced by PhUip's 
favorite general, the notorious Duke ct 
Alva. The book is not only indispens- 
able in history, but is one of the most 
fascinating in the English language. 

Phil obi blon. An enthusiastic Latin 
eulogy of books and learning by 
Richard Aungervyle,— called Richard 
de Bury from his birthplace (1387): 
St. Edmund's Bury, t. e.. Burg, Eng- 
land. He was a true thirteenth-century 
brother of Magliabecchi, Dibdin, or 
D'Israeli the elder. He was Bishop of 
Durham and Lord High Chancellor and 
Treasurer under Edward IIL In one of 
his chapters he tells how, his hobby for 
books becoming known, rare books 
flowed to him from every side: he was 
always purchasing and always on the 
sean^ at home and abroad. In Chapter 
xii. he tells of the loan library, or 
book hall, he endowed at Oxford, with 
five salaried scholars in charge. No 
book was loaned except upon security, 
and when a duplicate copy was owned. 
The chapter on the cleat^y handling of 
books is rigorous and amusing: he hates 
the dirty cleric who will eat fruit and 
cheese over a book; In winter allow 
ichor from his nose to drop upon It; 
twLst it, wrench it, put in straws for 
marks, press flowers in it, and leave it 
open to collect dusL Bonaventure's car- 
dinal's hat came to him when be was 
washing dishes; but look out that the 
scullion monk washes his hands before 
reading a book. Weak men are writing 
, books, but the choicest trappings are 
I thrown away upon lazy asses. Let the 
wisdom of great books breathe from us 
I like perfume from the breath of the 
I panther. No man can serve both books 

' physiognomy: Fragmentary Stndles, 

' ('775-781) by Johann Caspar La- 

' vater. The author, who was preacher, 

scholar, philanthropist, and philosopher, 

called his work < Physiognomical Frag' 

ments for the Promotion of a Knowledge 

of Man and of Love of Man.> There 

are fonr duodecimo volumes, making in 

all a Uttle more than a thousand pages. 

The nomerous and varied iUustrationa 

, cover, in addition, about one hundred 

I pages, besides those occurring in the 

text. The subject is treated profoundly 

I and widely— including studies of the 
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bony basis of form, in lower animals 
and man. Thence we rise to classes of 
humanity, with portraits of eminent char- 
acters from all epochs of historic time. 
Reproductions of famous paintings are 
given to make clearer the features upon 
which are printed, by nature's tmerring 
finger, the language Lavater would have 
us all to read. Thus could we learn to 
know congenial spirits at a glance; see 
honest minds indicated in form, feature, 
and gesture; and be enabled to « sense >> 
where Sat^i leads, ere our lives be 
marked forever by the contact of eviL 
Physiognomy, in such relation, is meant 
to include edl means by which the mind 
of man reveals itself to his fellows: 
face, body, hands, all, from the hairs of 
the head to the soles of the feet, show 
expression in motion, standing, speak- 
ing, writing; examples of each being 
given in this monumental work. The 
fourth voltmie contains the author's 
portrait and biography. 

Robber Count, The, by Julius Wolff. 
(1890.) The scene of this romantic 
German story, which has enjoyed im- 
mense success, is laid in the Hartz 
Mountains, in the fourteenth century. 
From the heights of his mountain strong- 
hold. Count Albrecht of Regenstein, the 
robber count, overlooks the whole sur- 
rounding country, including the castle of 
the bishop of Halberstadt, his sworn 
enemy, and the town and convent of 
Quedlinburg, of which he is champion 
and protector. The abbess of this con- 
vent, which shelters only the daughters 
of royal and noble houses, and is sub- 
ject to no rules of any order, is the 
beautiful and brilliant Jutta von Kran- 
ichfeld. This woman loves Coimt Al- 
brecht with all the force of her imperious 
nature, and he rettuns the passion in 
a lesser degree, until the unfortunate 
capture by his men of Oda, countess of 
Falkenstein. Oda is already loved by 
the count's younger brother, Siegfried; 
and Albrecht detains her in the castle 
"with a view to furthering his brother's 
wooing, and also to wrest from his 
enemy, the bishop, her confiscated do- 
mains of Falkenstein. This capture is 
disastrous to all. Oda and the count fall 
in love with each other. Siegfried finds 
this out, and purposely gets killed in 
a fray. Albrecht, overcome by the 
strength of his enemies, is captured, and 
tried in the market-place of Quedlin- 



burg. His life is saved by Jutta's inter- 
vention with the Emperor; but when in 
spite of this service he marries Oda, the 
wild jealousy of the rejected princess 
knows no bounds. At her instigation, 
the count is set upon and killed by the 
bishop's men. She then takes the veil 
for life. 

In the Clouds, by « Charles Egbert Crad- 
A dock» (Miss Murfree). The «clouds» 
rest upon the Tennessee Mountains, 
where the strange class of people, «the 
poor whites, ^ whom the author has im- 
mortalized in this and other works, have 
their homes. It is a story of mountain- 
eering life: illicit distilling, lawlessness 
of youth, and retribution for sins, made 
impressive by a background of majestic 
silence. In a drunken jest, Reuben 
Lorey (called Mink for obvious reasons) 
destroys an old tumble-down mill; and 
the idiot boy, « Tad, ^ who disappears 
at that time, is supposed to have been 
drowned in consequence of this act 
«Mink» is indicted for manslaughter; 
and on the witness stand Alethea Sayles, 
one of his sweethearts, who remains 
faithful through all his troubles, discloses 
the whereabouts of the « moonshiners, » 
a grave betrayal in that district. It is 
this trial and its results, Alethea's love, 
Mink's final escape from jail, and death 
by the rifle-ball of a friend, who, with 
the superstition of the average mountain- 
eer, mistakes him for a «hamt* or 
ghost, with which the story deals. Miss 
Murfree's character-drawing of these peo- 
ple with their pathetic lives of isolation, 
of ignorance, and of superstition, is very 
strong. Interspersed are delicate word- 
paintings of sunsets and simrises, those 
mysterious color effects of the Big 
Smoky Mountains; and underlying all is 
that conscious note of melancholy which 
dominates the thoughts and actions of 
the dwellers on the heights. 

Ground Arms (^Die Waffen Nieder>), 
by the Baroness Bertha F^icie Sofie 
von Suttner. (a vols., 1889.) This novel 
has been often republished since its ap- 
pearance, and rendered into nearly all 
the European languages. The English 
translation was made in 1892 by F. 
Holmes, at the request of the committee 
of the << International Arbitration and 
Peace Association* — under the title 
<Lay Down Your Arms.^ 

The story is told in the form of a 
journal kept by a German noblewoman. 
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whose life covered the period of Ger- 
many's recent wars. This lady relates 
the emotional and spiritual life of a 
woman during that terrible experience, 
in such a way as to make her story an 
appeal for the cessation of war. Hav- 
ing lost her young husband in the war 
with Italy, she has lived only for her 
son and her gpnef. In her maturity she 
meets and marries Friedrich von Tilling, 
an Austrian officer, who, after years of 
close companionship, is forced to leave 
her and her unborn child, at the new 
call to arms. The Schleswig-Holstein 
difficulty, the Austro-Prussian war, and 
finally the war with France, tear the 
family apart The wife endures the 
fear of her husband's death, the actual 
suffering of sympathy with his wound, 
the horrors of plague, famine, and the 
sickening sights of a besieged city; and 
at last, when Von Tilling has retired 
from active service, and is with her in 
Paris for the winter, the blind hatred of 
the French towards their conquerors 
overtakes their new dream of happiness. 
The Austrian is seized and shot as a 
Prussian spy. Not only has the author 
presented a convincing picture of the 
untold suffering, the far-reaching loss 
and retrogression involved in war, but 
she shows the pitiful inadequacy of the 
causes of war. Many a German woman 
recogpaizes in Martha Tilling's tragical 
journal the unwritten record of her own 
pain and despair. 

Richard Cable, by S. Baring-Gould. 
(1888.) Richard Cable is the keeper 
of a light-ship on the coast of Essex, 
England. He is a widower, and father 
of a family of seven children, all g^rls. 
During a storm Josephine Comellis, a 
young lady of the neighborhood, whose 
home is not particularly happy, is blown 
out to the light-ship in a small boat, and 
rescued by Cable. 

Richard, being a moralist, gives advice 
to Josephine, who loses her heart to 
him. Events so shape themselves that 
she places herself under his guidance, 
and the two are married; but almost 
immediately Richard finds himself in a 
false position, owing to the fact that he 
is not accustomed to the usages of so- 
ciety, and Josephine too feels mortified 
by her husband's mistakes. A separa- 
tion takes plape, Richard sailing round 
the coast to Cornwall, and taking his 
mother, the children, and all his belong- 



ings. Josephine repents; and as she can- 
not raise him to her sphere, decides to 
adapt herself to his. She goes into 
service as a lady's-maid. More com- 
plications ensue, and Richard, who has 
become a prosperous cattle-dealer, ap- 
pears opportunely and takes her away 
from her situation. While he still hates 
her, he desires to provide for her. This 
she will not allow; but is anxious to re- 
gain his love, and continues to earn her 
living and endeavor to retrieve her great 
mistake. Eventually, at his own request, 
they are re-married. 

There are several other interesting 
characters necessary to the working out 
of a plot somewhat complicated in minor 
details, but the burden of the stor^ is 
concerning ill-assorted marriages and en- 
suing complications, — hardness of heart 
pride, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

• 

Green Carnation, The, by Robert M. 
Hitchins, is a satire on the ex- 
treme aesthetic movement in England, 
as illustrated in the lives of pale, ex- 
quisite youths of rank, with gilt hair, 
Bume- Jones features, and eyes of blue. 
Of this type is the hero. Lord Reginald 
Hastings, ^< impure and subtle, » «too 
modem to be reticent, >> a boy blas6 at 
twenty-five, living a life of exquisite sen- 
suousness, fearing nothing so much as 
the Philistinism of virtue, loving nothing 
so much as original vice. His dearest 
friend is Esm6 Amarinth, who is most 
brilliantly epigrammatic when intoxi- 
cated, and who dreads nothing so much 
as being found dead sober at improper 
times. 

A mutual friend, Mrs. Windsor, belong- 
ing to the « green carnation » set, strives 
to bring about a marriage between her 
wealthy and beautiful cousin, Lady 
Locke, and Lord Reggie. For this pur- 
pq^e she asks them with Esm6 Amarinth 
to spend a week at her country-house. 
Lady Locke is, however, of too whole- 
some a nature to marry a man whose 
badge <Ms the arsenic flower of an ex- 
quisite life.'> She refuses him, and at 
the same time gives her opinion of him 
and of his artificial cult. 

«Lord Reggie's face was scarlet. 
<You talk very much like ordinary peo- 
ple, > he said, a little rude in his hurt 
self-love. <I am ordinary, > she said. <I 
am so glad of it I think that after this 
week I shall try to be even more ordi- 
nary than I am.>^ So does the silly 
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pobberj Under ArmH, by "Rolf Be 
*^ dre»-ood.» (1888.) This story of li 



artificiality of a certam clique receive 
castigat:' 

f BoU 
s story of life 
and adventure in the bush and in the 
gold-fields of Australia gives a most 
vivid picture of bush life; and purports 
to be the history of the Marston family 
of reprobates, told in a straightforward, 
unaffected style by Dick Marston while 
he is awaiting execution in jail at Syd- 
ney. It shows how the boys, led on by 
their father, became first cattle robbers, 
then bank robbers, and regular bush- 
whackers. There are encounters of trav- 
elers with the police, holding up of 
stage-coaches, storming of bouses, and 
many other thrilling adventures. The 
reader is given an excellent picture of 
the gold-diggings and every feature of 
colonial bush life and scenery. 

There is no regular plot. Most of the 
robber gang are killed in one way or 
another; but the book ends happily, for 
the hero is reprieved, and marries the 
girl who has been true to him in spite 
of all his misdeeds, and who haa contin- 
ually urged him to lead a better life. 
The adventures of the Marston family 
under the leadership of Captain Star- 
light rival those of Jack Sheppard or 
Dick Turpin, with the advantage to the 
reader that they bring on the scene a 
new country, with a new people, new 
conditions of life, and new customs, 

I earned Women (<Les Femmes Sa- 
^ vantes'), a comedy by Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin, universally known as MoliSre, 
was first acted in 1G72, when the author, 
although then in the last stages of con- 
sumption, played a leading part One 
of the brilliant social satires, in which 
the great realist dared point out the 
faults and follies of contempwrary so- 
ciety, it ridicules the pedantry and ^- 
fectation of learning then fashionable 
among cottrt ladies. Chrysale, an honest 
Ixrargeois, loving quiet and comfort, is 
kept in continual turmoil by his wife 
Pbilaminte — who affects a love of learn- 
ing and refuses to keep even a kitchen 
maid who speaks incorrectly — and by 
her disciple, bis foolish old sister Belise, 
who fancies every man she sees secretly 
Id love with her. Chrysale and Pbila- 
minte have two daughters, — Armande, a 
pedant like her mother, who scorns mar- 
riage and rebuffs her lover Clitandre; 
and Henriette, honest and simple, who 



when Clitandre transfers his love to her, 
accepts it in spite of her sister's jealous 
sneers. Chrysale prefers Clitandre as 
son-in-law, but is too hen-pecked to 
resist his wife's will until spurred by 
the scorn of his brother Ariste. The 
plot is too complicated to be reproduced, 
and the strength of the play lies in its 
character-drawing. The wit with which 
Moliere heaps scorn upon ill-founded 
pretension to learning, and his powerful 
esposition of vanity and self-love, have 
kept the play popular in France for over 
two hundred years. 

Manon Lescant, by L'Abb^ Provost. 
*'^ This masterpiece was first pub- 
lished in Amsterdam in 1753, when its 
author was in exile. When but seven- 
teen years old, the Chevalier Des Grieux, 
who is studying for holy orders, meets 
Manon Lescaut at an inn. She tells him 
she is being carried to a convent against 
her wilL They elope; but Des Grieui's 
happiness is of short duration. A rich 
neighbor informs his parents of his 
whereabouts, and his father takes him 
home. Convinced of Manon's complicity 
in this, he resumes his studies. At the 
end of eighteen months, Manon, then 
sixteen years old, seeks him out, and 
they again elope. 

When all their money is spent, he re- 
sorts to gambling, and she to the life of 
a courtesan. At thLs time, a wealthy 
prince offers to marry her; but pulling 
Des Grieux into the room, and giving 
the prince a mirror, she says; "This is 
the man I love. Look in the gla.'is, and 
tell me if you think it likely that I 
shall give him up for you." 

Soon after, they are both imprisoned. 
Des Grieux escapes, killing a man in so 
doing, and then assists Manon to escape. 
Dazzled by the offers of the son of her 
former lover, she leaves Des Grieux 
again. He finds his way to her. and is 
about to decamp with her and the riches 
which her last lover has showered upon 
her, when they are again arrested. By 
his father's influence he is released, but 
Manon is sent to America, and he goes 
with her on the same ship, which lands 
them in Louisiana. They are supposed 
by the Governor to be man and wife, 
and are treated as such. Des Grieux is 
about to marry Manon, and tells the 
Governor the truth of their relations; btat 
Synnelet, the Governor's nephew, falls 
in love with Manon, and the Governor 
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forbids the banns. Des Grieuz and 
Synnelet fight, and the latter is wounded. 
The lovers try to make their way to the 
English settlements, but Manon dies, 
and Des Grieux buries her in the woods 
and lies down on her grave to die. He 
is found, accused of her murder, but ac- 
quitted, and returns to France to find 
his father dead. 

It is difficult to give any idea of the 
charm with which the author has en- 
veloped these characters, and the censors 
of the book allege that in this very 
charm lies its insidiousness. It is a 
classic, and has served as model for 
many other books; some writers claim- 
ing that the authors of ^Paul and Vir- 
g^nia,> ^Atala,> and <Carmen,> have but 
clothed Des Grieux and Manon in other 
garments. 

Return of the Natire, The, by Thomas 
Hardy, was published in 1878, being 
his sixth novel. The scene is laid in 
Southern England, in the author's « Wes- 
sex country, » the district of which he 
has made an ideal map for the latest 
edition of his works. The hero of the 
book, the « Native. » is Clym Yeobright, 
formerly a jeweler in Paris, but now 
returned to the village of his birth, on 
Eg^on Heath. The giving up of his 
trade is due to his desire to lead a 
broader, more unselfish life. He plans 
to open a school in the village, and to 
educate and uplift the rustics about him. 
His Quixotic schemes of helpfulness are 
upset, however, by his falling in love 
with Eustacia Vye, a beautiful, passion- 
ate, discontented woman, «the raw ma- 
terial of a divinity. » His marriage with 
her is the beginning of a troubled life, 
severed far enough from his ideals. Her 
self -sought death by drowning leaves him 
free to begin again his cherished career 
of usefulness. As an open-air preacher 
he seeks an outlet for his philanthropic 
spirit The story of Yeobright and Eus- 
tacia is not the exclusive interest of the 
book. Many rustic characters, drawn as 
only Hardy can draw them, lend to it a 
delightful rural flavor which relieves the 
gloom of its tragic incidents. 

Rambles and Studies in Greece, by 
J. P. Mahaffy. A record of what 
was seen, felt, and thought in two jour- 
neys to Greece, by a man trained in 
classic knowledge and feeling. By many 
critics it has been preferred to the au- 
thor's < Social Life in Greece. > The titles 



of some of the chapters, < First Impres- 
sions of the Coast, > ^Athens and Attica, > 

< Excursions in Attica, > <From Athens to 
Thebes, > <ChaBronea,> < Delphi, > <01ym- 
pia and its Games, > < Arcadia,* < Corinth, > 

< Mycenae, > < Greek Music and Painting, > 
etc., show something of the scope of the 
volume. From his study of the ancient 
Greek literattire. Professor Mahaffy had 
reached the conclusion that it greatly 
idealized the old Greeks. In his ^Sociai 
Life in Greece* he described them as 
he thought they actually were; and this 
description very nearly agrees, he says, 
with what he fotmd in modem Greece. 
He judges that the modem Greeks — 
like the ancients as he sees them — are 
not a passionate race, and have great 
reasonableness, needing but the oppor- 
tunity to outstrip many of their contem- 
poraries in politics and science. The 
volume reveals the acute observer whose 
reasoning is based on special knowledge. 

jVAalay Archipelago, The, by Alfred 
*"^ Russell Wallace, (1869,) is divided 
into five sections, each of which treats 
of a naturalist's travels and observations 
in one of the groups of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. The sections are named: <The 
Indo-Malay Islands,* <The Timor Group,* 

* Celebes,* <The Moluccan Group,* and 
<The Papuan Group.* The author 
traveled more than fourteen thousand 
miles within the Archipelago, making 
sixty or seventy sep>arate journeys, and 
collecting over 125,000 specimens of 
natural history, covering about eight 
thousand species. 

The records of these joumejrs, which 
are arranged with reference to material 
collected, instead of to chronolpg^, are 
delightful. Besides the valuable scien- 
tific notes, there are most interesting ac- 
counts of the islanders and the dwellers 
on the neighboring mainland, their man- 
ners and customs. The style is felici- 
tous, making a scientific treatise as fas- 
cinating to read as a story. 

prince Henry of Portugal, Surnamed 

* The Navigator, The Life of, and 
its Results; Comprising the Discovery, 
within One Century, of Half the World. 
From Authentic Contemporary Docu- 
ments. By Richard Henry Major. 
(1868.) The remarkable story of a half- 
English son of <<the greatest king that 
ever sat on the throne of Portugal* 
by his mother, Queen Philippa ; a grand- 
son of ^old John of Gaunt, time-honored 
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Lancaster^; nephew of Henry IV. of 
England; and great-grandson of Edward 
III. His father, King JoSo or John, 
who formed a close English connection 
by marrying Philippa of Lancaster, 
was the first king of the house of 
Aviz, under which Portugal, for two 
hundred years, rose to its highest pros- 
perity and power. The career of Portu- 
gal in exploration and discov^ery, due 
to the genius and devotion of Prince 
Henry, Mr. Major characterizes as «a 
phenomenon without example in the 
world's history, resulting from the 
thought and perseverance of one man.» 
We see, he says, «the small population 
of a narrow strip of the Spanish pen- 
insula [Portugal], limited both in means 
and men, become, in an incredibly short 
space of time, a mighty maritime 
nation, not only conquering the islands 
and western coasts of Africa, and round- 
ing its southern cape, but creating em- 
pires and foimding capitol cities at a 
distance of two thousand leagues from 
their own homesteads >>; and such re- 
sults «were the effects of the patience, 
wisdom, intellectual labor, and example 
of one man, backed by the pluck of 
a race of sailors, who, when we con- 
sider the means at their disposal, have 
been unsurpassed as adventurers in any 
country or in any age.» It was these 
brave men, many years before Colum- 
bus, who « first penetrated the Sea of 
Darkness, as the Arabs called the At- 
lantic beyond the Canaries »; and they 
did this in the employment and un- 
der the inspiration of F*rince Henry, 
whose << courageous conception and un- 
flinching zeal during forty long years 
of limited success » prepared the way 
for complete success after his death. 

Bom March 4, 1394, Prince Henry had 
become one of the first soldiers of his 
age when, in 1420, he refused offers of 
military command, and undertook to 
direct, at Sagres (the extreme point of 
land of Europe looking southwest into 
the Atlantic Sea of Darkness), plans of 
exploration of the unknown seas of the 
world lying to the west and south. His 
idea was to overcome the difficulties of 
the worst part of that immense world 
of storms, that lying west of Africa, and 
thereby get round Africa to the south 
and sail to India, and China, and the 
isles beyond India. Every year he sent 
out two or three caravels; but his great 
thought and indomitable perseverance 



had jrielded only ^Uwelve years of costly 
failure and disheartening ridicule, >> 
when, in 1434, the first great success 
was achieved by Gil Eannes, that of 
sailing beyond Cape Boyador. Prince 
Henry made his seat at Sagres, one of 
the most desolate spots in the world, a 
school of navigation, a resort for ex- 
plorers and navigators. His contempo- 
rary Azurara says of him: « Stout of 
heart and keen of intellect, he was ex- 
traordinarily ambitious of achieving 
great deeds. His self -discipline was un- 
surpassed: all his days were spent in 
hard work, and often he passed the 
night without sleep; so that by dint of 
unflagging industry he conquered what 
seemed to be impossibilities to other 
men. His household formed a training- 
school for the young nobility of the 
country. Foreigners of renown found 
a welcome in his house, and none left it 
without proof of his generosity. *> To 
more perfectly devote himself to his 
great task, he never married, but took 
for his bride « Knowledge 6f the Earth. » 
Mr. Major says of what he accomplished, 
although death suspended his immediate 
labors, Nov. 13th, 1460: — 

« Within the small compass of a single 
century from the rounding of Cape Bo- 
yador, more than one -half of the world 
was opened up to man's knowledge, 
and brought within his reach, by an 
unbroken chain of discovery which 
originated in the genius and efforts of 
one man, whose name is all but un- 
known. The coasts of Africa visited; 
the Cape of Good Hope rounded; the 
sea way to India, China, and the Mo- 
luccas, laid open; the globe circumnavi- 
gated, and Australia discovered: such 
were the stupendous results of a gp-eat 
thought and of indomitable perseverance, 
in spite of twelve years of costly failure 
and disheartening ridicule. >' How Prince 
Henry has not been known; how also 
his work led to an independent discovery 
of America, and gave Brazil to Portu- 
gal; how also it led to the discovery of 
Australia, — Mr. Major fully explains. 
The story of the honors belonging to 
him is of fascinating interest. Mr. 
Major sums up the matter in these 
words: — 

«It must be borne in mind that the 
ardor not only of his own sailors, but of 
surrounding nations, owed its impulse 
to this pertinacity of purpose in him. 
True it is that the great majority of 
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these vast results were effccteil artor hin 
death; vet is it tnie that it\ fr\>tn the 
pinnacle of our present kni>wleil}je. \**e 
mark on the world of waters tluwo 
bright tracks which have leil to the tlis- 
cover}' of mighty ci^ntinents, wo shall 
tind them all lead back to that sanio 
inhospitable point of Sagres, and to the 
motive which gax-e it a royal inhabitant.^ 

jVAastermaii Ready; or. Thk Wrkck ov 
*'^ THE Pacific, by Captain Marryat 
This book was written with a double 
motive: to amuse the author's children, 
and to correct various errors which ho 
found in a work of a similar nature, 
<The Swiss Family Robinson.* 

Mr. Seagrave and his family, return- 
ing to their Australian homo after a 
visit to England, are shipwrecked on an 
uninhabited island with their black Hcr- 
vant Juno, a^d Masterman Retuly, an 
old sailor. As they see no Aignii of 
immediate relief, they build a houM 
and make themselves comf<irtable. They 
cultivate and explore the island, finding 
many animals of which they make uao, 
and build a strong stockade around the 
house in order to be fortified in cane of 
attack. It is not long before they are 
glad to avail themselves of itn protection 
against a band of cannibals from a 
neighboring island. They beat off the 
savages again and again, but are kept 
in a close state of siege until their 
water gives out. Ready, attempting to 
procure some from an unprotected part 
of the inclosure, is severely wounded by 
a savage who has managed to steal 
upon him unawares. Anrjther and more 
determined attack is made, which seenui 
certain of success, when the booming of 
cannon is heard and round sh4'>t cr>me 
plowing through the rank* of the ter- 
riAed Mirages, who now think of noth- 
ing btit safety. The shotA come from a 
schooner commanded by Capcam fys^ 
bom, tiic former ma.>iter of the Pacific. 
who has come co r»icue the 5>eagraveji. 
Ready dies of h:?* wounds and is buried 
on "iie island, and the .•iaroi"7or«» are car- 
ried in safety co Australia. The ^tory 
is told in an interesting and enterain- 
in^ 3anner. and :s enlivetied throughout 
by the many amusing experienceji of 
T .mmy Seai^rave. 'he Kapegrace of the 
family. The (ieMirivAinna of the ing«n- 
xuH vmrrivances '^f the cantaway^ are 
accurately y^ven and fiym an int«r«Mt- 
ing 5eacurs of the book. ( tS^a, > 



MIrmr ftir MairUtrati^m Tin*. rh<<* 
oiKv |H)pular \\AMk« Iho \\\^\ |miH s^ 
which wuH p\ibliHhiHl {\\ \%\%, nmt \\\p 
last in toj\K \va« tho wnwM «^ Ihtp UUmii 
of at l«HU4t AixtiHtn tH^rm%n«, \\\p y^^\\\\Av^\ 
ot' wlumi wait not \\k\v\\ wjt^u thf^ oMwl 
dlcHl U pr\»l>rtt»ly owimI Wn {\\\^\M\\\\ \\\ 
Ctci>rgo I'VrrrrK, who wai* Mrtntf»v \^ \\\^ 
King'ii Kovoli« at tho oh mo of tho iiptHfit 
of llcnry tho Klghth; ftnd ho an^HH'tntod 
with himMoir WiUlant tlaUlwIn, Ulolmhl 
NiccHilM \tk roM)Kitm(blo for tho tuiok Iti tin 
thml Htato; and In tho ttilorlni, It wnn 
contributrd to l»y Thnnmn Nowtim, John 
IliggiiiH, ThoniMM HtonnoilmnRot, TtHitttrtN 
Chulonor, Thonms Harkvllto, MnMot* 
Cuvyll, ThnmHi« IMmor, Johti Mkollnti, 
John l)olnmn, Kraticln KoKA^ l''Milu*l^ 
Winglcy, Thonmii ChtiK^hyHrd. ami Mi- 
chael I>rnyton. It In a ^ttno CtitMtii<*lo 
Ilistorio of the untltnoly fftlloM of ntH'h 
unfortunate prlncon atid fnoti of tiiHo, an 
have lui|7|»oned film^o the f)r*it ontfanoo 
<f( Hntte Into thin llaml, until thtn imr 
latter ago.* It wan pa(t4»ffi^1 aflor \/y(\- 
gato'a <FmI1 <jf f'rhicefi,' a v»rnt«»» i»f 
lioccacx'io'a ]itmmn on the ealamifiim i4 
illustrkjim men, whk-h ha/1 l?w*n vfrfjr 
p</f)ijlar in KngIan/1. The M^^Im arc* 
tf>1d in rhyme, muh MtDun tilling np^/n 
himself the chara/ier <ff Omi "fnl^i^faWo 
pers^/n ^ represented, and n\mkk\hf( In 
the first pcrs//n. The first /rw» UM )fy 
Ferrers is that of Hofit^tt Tr^Han, 
Chief Joatkie fi4 England, ^'and fff fdht^f 
whkh sulVererl with him, fh^fyry Uf 
warne all </ his atit/yrlty and yr(4f>nmi4m 
Up take heede f^ wr^/ng Jiidgm#nt<i, and 
misc/mstnYing fi4 Utwn, Whk-.h flghlfnlly 
brrytjght them to a miaeraWe *nd^.* 
Thia y^fffjk ia of littki r/nUm U^^my ajr- 
cept to collectof^; l>nt It was fh* Inten- 
tion of its authors t/> make r4 If a t(rN%t 
national epic, the work r»f many hand^. 

Cuff Ink tmmr^Mi^f Ulaiarry i4 tUnt^ 

^ T. k. r>Minab4;ry, i^'jo- Thi< brl^f 
manual ia a m^-idel of what a manual 
should he. ft *rat« in a hfoad and 
clear manner the important fa**ta in fh^ 
gro^^h of the langnagk^. a«t eonaideivvl 
apart from literature, and <*Yptaina ita 
hiatory with delightful, ^aay- going <vMn- 
mon-senae. ft dw^ll* upon thia all- 
imporrant tntth that langimgis ia the 
natural, ine«.'itaole expf/jMion of a na- 
tion'* life, and nor a hrighMy dy^ 
^huttlecork fr,r the hAiUedorrt** of gram 
mariana ro knoek hither and y^w. Art4 
it 4how^ 'hat the gr^'jrth of any tofi0i« 
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can be explained only by the voice of 
Philosophy as well as that of History, 
since this growth incarnates one broad 
phase of evolution. <*No speech can do 
more,>> says Prof. Lounsbury, «than ex- 
press the ideas of those who employ it 
at the time. It cannot live upon its 
past meanings, or upon the past concep- 
tions of great men which have been re- 
corded in it, any more than the race 
which uses it can live upon its past 
gloxy, or its past achievements. Proud 
therefore as we may now well be of our 
tongue, we may rest assured that if it 
ever attains to universal sovereignty, it 
will do so only because the ideas of the 
men who speak it are fit to become the 
ruling ideas of the world, and the men 
themselves are strong enough to carry 
them over the world; and that, in the 
last analysis, depends, like everything 
else, upon the development of the in- 
dividual, — depends not upon the terri- 
tory we buy or steal, not upon the gold 
we mine or the grain we grow, but upon 
the men we produce. If we fail there, 
no national greatness, however splendid 
to outward view, can be anything but 
temporary and illusory; and when once 
national greatness disappears, no past 
achievements in literature, however 
glorious, will perpetuate our language as 
a living speech, though they may help 
for a time to retard its decay. » This 
extract will serve to show Professor 
Lounsbury's point of view, and the 
healthfulness of his treatment of an 
ever-delightful subject 

f etters to Dead Authors, by Andrew 
*-* Lang (1886), are little essays in 
criticism, addressed in a spirit of gentle 
humor to the <<dear, dead women » and 
men of whom they treat The ninth, to 
Master Isaak Walton, begins: « Father 
fisaak — When I would be quiet and go 
angling, it is my custom to carry in my 
widlet thy pretty book, *The Compleat 
Angler. > Here, methinks, if I find not 
trout I shall find content » The letter 
tto Theocritus is heavy with the scent 
I of roses and dew-drenched violets. The 
author's pagan sympathies lead him to 
inquire — «In the House of Hades, The- 
ocritus, doth there dwell aught that is 
fair ? and can the low light on the fields 
of Asphodel make thee forget thy 
Sicily? Does the poet remember 
Nycheia with her April eyes?>> To 
Thackeray he says: «And whenever 



you speak in earnest, how magical, how 
rare, how lonely in our literature is the 
beauty of your sentences ! » And to 
Dumas: <<Than yours there has been 
no greater nor more kindly and benefi- 
cent force in modern letters. >^ Each 
letter gives the serene compliments of 
the author to the author on what was 
really best in his work. Each letter is 
gay and unassuming, but under the 
nonchalance is the fine essence of criti- 
cism. An odor as of delicate wine per- 
vades the volume, the fragrance of an 
oblation to the great Dead, by a lover 
of their work. 

lV/l»Tiad, The, and The Bariad, by 

iVl William Giflford. It was through 
these two satires that the author, who 
later was the first editor of the Quar- 
terly Review, first became known. <The 
Baviad,^ which first appeared in 1792, is 
an attack on a band of English writers 
living in Florence, Italy, among them 
being Mrs. Piozzi. Mr. Greathead, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Parsons, and others, who 
had formed themselves into a kind of 
mutual admiration society. It is an imi- 
tation of the first satire of Perseus, 
and in it the author not only attacks 
the ^ Delia Cruscans >> but all who sympa- 
thize with them: «Boswell, of a song 
and supper vain.» «Colman's flippant 
trash,'* <* Morton's catch-word, » and «Hol- 
croft's Shug-lane cant,» receive his at- 
tention; while the satire ends with the 
line, <<the hoarse croak of Kemble's 
foggy throat. » The <Mseviad,> which 
appeared in 1795, is an imitation of the 
tenth satire of Horace, and was called 
forth, the author sa3rs, «by the re- 
appearance of some of the scattered 
enemy. » He also avails himself of the 
opportunity briefly to notice «the pres- 
ent wretched state of dramatic^ poetry. » 
It was generally considered that the au- 
thor was engaged in a task of breaking 
butterflies on wheels, but he says, 
« There was a time (when <The Baviad> 
first appeared) that these butterflies 
were eagles and their obscure and de- 
sultory flights the object of universal 
envy and admiration. » 

Records of a Girlhood, by Frances 
Anne Kemble. (1879.) This work 
gives the history of the life of a great 
actress, member of a family of genius, 
from her birth up to the time of her 
marriage (1809-34). Her incorrigible 
childhood, her school-days in France 
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her first visit to the theatre, her early 
efforts at authorship, her distaste for the 
stage, her first appearance on it. her 
successes there, the books she has been 
reading, her first visit to America, her 
comments on American life, which, to 
her, is so primitive as to seem barbar- 
ous,— all this is duly set forth. Among 
those of whom she relates memorable 
recollections or anecdotes are Lord Mel- 
bourne, Rossini, Weber, Fanny Elssler, 
Sir Walter Scott, Talma, Miss Mitford, 
Theodore Hook, Arthur Hallam, John 
Sterling, Malibran, Queen Victoria, 
George Stephenson, Lord John Russell, 
Edmund Kean, Chancellor Kent, Ed- 
ward Everett, Charles Sumner, and a 
hundred other personages of equal 
fame. She knew everybody who was 
worth knowing, was petted and spoiled 
by the highest society, and reigned as 
an uncrowned queen in whatever circle 
she delighted by her presence. She de- 
clares it to be her belief that her nat- 
ural vocation was for opera-dancing; 
and says that she ought to have been 
handsome, and should have been so, 
had she not been disfigured by an attack 
of small-pox at the age of sixteen, 
whose effects never wholly disappeared. 
The book is brightly written, is full 
of well-bred gossip, and always enter- 
taining. Mrs. Kemble's recollections of 
the long vanished America of the thir- 
ties are as piquant as those of Mrs. 
TroUope, and perhaps not more good- 
natured. But she offers a wholesome if 
bitter medicine to a too swelling na- 
tional self-conceit. 

Records of Later Life, by Frances 
Anne Kemble. (1882.) This vol- 
ume resumes its author's history at the 
point where < Records of a Girlhood > 
leaves it — namely, at her marriage 
with Mr. Pierce Butler in 1834; and 
ends with her return to America in 
1848, and her success in earning by pub- 
lic readings a home at Lenox, Massachu- 
setts. With the exception of two visits to 
Europe, the first two-thirds of the book 
are given to bar life in America; the 
last third, to her stay in Europe (1845- 
48). The record begins by describing 
some of the points at which her Eng- 
lish ideas disagree with American ones. 
It is full of amusing comments on our 
life, — its crudeness, unhealthiness, lack 
of leisure, and extravagance, and the 
discomforts of travel. She speaks with 



evident pleasure of her American friends, 
sets down many observations and plans 
for the abolition of slavery, as she 
studies it on her husband's plantation 
in Georg^, and makes, in short, a vivid 
picture of American social life in the 
first half of the century. She gives 
specific studies of Philadelphia, Niagara 
Falls, Rockaway Beach, Newport, Bos- 
ton, Lenox, Baltimore, and Charleston. 
Though she has faith in American in- 
stitutions, she is not without intelligent 
misgivings: «The predominance of spirit 
over matter indicates itself strikingly 
across the Atlantic, where, in the low- 
est strata of society, the native Amer- 
ican rowdy, with a face as pure in 
outline as an ancient Greek coin, and 
hands and feet as fine as those of a 
Norman noble, strikes one dumb with 
the aspect of a countenance whose vile, 
ignoble hardness can triumph over such 
refinement of line and delicacy of pro- 
portion. A human soul has a wonder- 
ful supremacy over the matter which 
it informs. The American is a whole 
nation, with well-made, regular noses; 
from which circumstance (and a few 
others), I believe in their future su- 
periority over all other nations. But 
the lawness their faces are capable of 
< flogs Europe. >*> Her strictures on the 
English aristocracy, and middle and 
lower classes, are equally severe. In 
the last third of the book are described 
her return to the stage and her ap- 
pearance as a public reader in England, 
in 1847. In 1 84 1 she was on the Con- 
tinent, and in 1846 in Italy. Most of 
this history is told in the form of letters 
written at the time, wherein her literary 
opinions and speculations on life and 
philosophy are freely expressed. Her 
anecdotes of Dr. Channing, Grisi, Lord 
and Lady Lansdowne, Sydney Smith, 
Lady Holland, Rogers, Wordsworth, 
Mrs. Somerville, Follen, Taglioni, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Fanny Elssler, Mrs. Grote, 
Jenny Lind, Moore, Macaulay, Dickens, 
Dr. Arnold, Bunsen, Thackeray, etc., 
are always entertaining and often most 
illuminating. 

Philistines, The, by Arlo Bates, a 
^ story of fashionable Boston society, 
takes its title from Matthew Arnold's 
name for the rich and self-satisfied 
classes of the community, to whom 
money, and the good of life expressible 
in money, are all Arthur Fenton, a 
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painter of gfreat promise, gives up ori- 
ginal work to paint the portraits of rich 
men, and marries the niece of Boston's 
greatest art patron, a high-minded but 
somewhat narrow girl, with whdm he is 
totally out of sympathy. The story 
traces his gradual deterioration; and his 
outlook on life becomes more and more 
worldly. In short, the motive of the 
book is the illustration of that dry-rot 
of character which i^ certain to seize on 
its victim when wealth, or ease, or any 
external good, is made the end of exist- 
ence. It shows the remorselessness of 
nature in insisting on her penalties 
when her laws of development are dis- 
regarded. Yet the story never degener- 
ates into an argument, nor is it loaded 
with a moral. Several of the person- 
ages have epigrammatic tendencies, 
which make their society entertaining. 
* People who mean well are always 
worse than those who don't mean any- 
thing.* <^He was one of those men 
who have the power of making their 
disapproval felt, from the simple fact 
that they feel it so strongly themselves. » 
^Modern business is simply the art of 
transposing one's debts.* <<A broad 
man is one who can appreciate his own 
wife.* *A woman may believe that she 
herself has accomplished the impossible, 
but she knows no one of her sisters 
has.* ^Conventionality is the consensus 
of the taste of mankind.* <<The object 
of life is to endure life, as the object of 
time is to kill time.* Society matrons, 
maids, and men, are delineated with the 
sure touch of one who knows them; and 
receptions. Browning Clubs, art com- 
mittees, business schemes, and politics, 
form a lively background for the story. 

Modern Instance, A, by William D. 
Howells. (1881.) The scene of the 
story is first laid in a country town in 
Maine^ where Bartley Hubbard, a vain, 
selfish, unprincipled young man, is ed- 
iting the local paper. He marries Marcia 
Gaylord, a handsome, passionate, inex- 
perienced young country girl, and takes 
her to Boston, where he continues his 
journalistic career. As time goes on, 
the incompatibility of the young couple 
becomes manifest; Marcia's extreme 
jealousy, and Bartley's selfishness and 
dissipation, causing much tmhappiness 
and contention. The climax is finally 
reached, when, after a passionate scene, 
Bartley leaves his wife and child, and 



is not heard from again for the space 
of two years. His next appearance is 
in an Indiana law-court, where he is 
endeavoring to procure a divorce from 
Marcia; but his attempt is frustrated 
through the intervention of her father, 
Judge Gaylord, who goes to the West- 
em town and succeeds in obtaining a 
decree in his daughter's favor. At the 
end of the story Bartley is shot and 
killed in a Western brawl, and Marcia 
is left with her child, dragging out 
her existence in her native town. Ben 
Halleck, who is in love with Marcia, 
figures prominently throughout the book, 
and the reader is left with the impres- 
sion that their marriage eventually takes 
place. If the novel can hardly be called 
agreeable, it proves Mr. Howells has 
penetrated very deeply into certain un- 
attractive but characteristic phases of 
contemporary American life; and the 
story is told with brilliancy and vigor. 

Morgesons, The, Elizabeth Barstow 
Stoddard's first novel. (1862.) The 
plot is concerned with the fortunes of 
the Morgeson family, long resident in a 
sea-coast town in New England. Two 
members of it, Cassandra, by whom 
the story is told, and her sister Veron- 
ica, are girls of strange, unconventional 
nature, wholly undisciplined, who live 
out their restless lives against the back- 
ground of a narrow New England house- 
hold, composed of a gentle, fading mother, 
a father wholly absorbed in business 
and affairs, and a dominant female serv- 
ant, Temperance. When Cassandra re- 
turns home from boarding-school, she 
finds Veronica grown into a pale, reti- 
cent girl, with unearthly little ways. 
Veronica's own love-story begins when 
she meets Ben Somers, a friend of her 
sister. Both girls are bom to tragedy, 
through their passionate, irreconcilable 
temperament; and the story follows their 
lives with a strange, detached impartial- 
ity, which holds the interest of the reader 
more closely than any visible advocacy 
of the cause of either heroine could do. 
<The Morgesons^ is rich in delineation 
of unusual aspects of character, in a 
grim New England humor, in those pict- 
ures of the sea that are never absent 
from Mrs. Stoddard's novels. Suffusing 
the book is a bleak atmosphere of what 
might be called passionate mentality, 
bracing, but calling for a sober power 
oi resistance in the reader. 
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Rc4 Bmigm •t C««ni?e, Tke« by Ste- 
phen Crane, uras published in 1S95. 
It attracted a great deal of attention 
both in England and America, by reason 
of the natnre of the subject, and of the 
author's extreme youth. It is a study of 
a man's feeling in battle, "written by one 
"who was never in a battle, but who 
seeks to give color to his story by luiid 
language. Henry Fleming, an unsophis- 
ticated country boy. enthusiastic to serve 
his caa-Diry. enlists at the beginning of 
the Civil War. Young, raw, intense, he 
longs to show his patriotism, to prc^ve 
himself a hero. When the book opens 
be is frerdng far an opportunity, his 
regiment apparently being nowhere near 
a scene of actian. His niental states arc 
described as he waits and chafes; the 
oalrTlarifins as tc> what it would all be 
Ifke w^ien it did come, the swagger to 
keep -zp the spljjis , the resentments of 
the possible scperionrr of his cam- 
pfi=ian<v. the hot frenzy to be in the 
thick of i: with the intoterahle delarn; 
c»rer, aad 9cre docb^ of courage. Sud- 
nfnV. T'elj-TneTl. the bor is thrown ixno 



bLTTtf-. gets frightened to death in the 
t±ick of it. and runs; after the fun is 
cn-^r. cxwls back to his regrnxsn. fairly 
-ririifss wiib mbearahGe shame. The 
berini- visians fade: but the boy makes 
ant S2err» to wiLr ds maiihcicid t hj ' uu gh his 
whutjes-amt ^lesBan. In his "y^fT Tt "h^rrV 
siiTTiairg: "rrnk?. itsE^Hf id him like a bncnheT- 
He less and is tested, goes 
EI- the triiik of the %te like a how&zig 
^xsmar^ g^ies indeed to heU, azid comes 
"bbLX. Bxyr., sieadied asiS. quiet. 
tfxk. liioBes an his 



< 3«: hac rid Vrmftftlf of ibe 7^ sick- 
of *iv.^'tf The suhrr Tn£'>-rT?mf ^ 



wa^ tt -±K pasL He had been so. msl 
'iLJsTjsnsz. idd Fwcating is 



jait Ttt^n. uf 

i, i:»'»rr i 



iz. He now turned 
IS imaees of 
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t'lin^ 



Z21 -ci3rT tc me* 
h'jrjsrj eio!rj3£lrr tf tht wamex of *-ft-"*-. 
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brought up by a worthy English ducheas, 
who has instilled into her mind the 
noblest traditions of aristocracv, and has 
developed a rharartfT unworldly, high- 
spirited, and idealistic. The pikit tarns 
an her tragic oarrflirt with a false and 
base social order. Like Ouida's other 
no\*els of high life, it unites realism 
wTth romance, or with a kind of sump- 
tuous exaggeration of the qualities axtd 
attributes of aristocracy, which, to the 
average i^eader, is fuH of fasrinai(.n, 

llJI^bj-lHelL, by Herman IfelviHe, is the 

i*i name by which a certain huge and 
particularly ferocious whale was knowxL 
This whale has been attacked manv 
TTiTM^ and has fought valiantly. Captain 
Ahab, of the whaler Peqnod. has lost a 
leg in a confiict with this monster, asd 
has vowed to kiH him. The story teSls 
how the rajirain kept his vow: and it 
serves not onlr for the relation of some 
errTrrng adventures in the pmsurt of 
whales, but as a oompilete text-book oi 
the whaling mdnSvUy. £very species <tf 
whale is described, whh its hahrts. tem- 
perament, and conimera al vahae Every 
item in the prooeas of wha^e rjijri.uie and 
pgypaTarton far the market is mi n ut^Tr 
described. Besides aiL this, the charac^ 
ters of the owners. ofiBoenL, and oew «tf 
the whaling shfp aze drawn with Isxilh 
and vigur: and there is a good skelxih of 
a Xew Bedford saiiacs' boarding-hasae. 
The scene is hdd £rEi ai Xew Bedford 
and XazzrockeL, aad afterwards on those 
parrioxis of the oceaz freqaearted by 

d the rrmf- is the 
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HO more 
sm j^KKC of a whaje hum has beeis 
len thar that of the thrrse days" r^rttr^=im 
wrh ISobv-Dick. with winch the ssorr 
nifiBw;. aad ix. winch the whaje is v^>**^. 
though nee Trrf he has demubi&ad the 
boKits anf srrk 'oxt szip. ^Ifahy-Di:^* 
is of JnerraHrng i^hifr is "Hterarnne frozD 
the fact tha: 11 is a most caxrgr%iriemfi7ve 
hs3d-bodk of the wharng inr.wcrn xl a 



^im e JaTiTTK. wiiex the wh&je had 
iC' be 141 jc fi a rhV ir sonaZ boESs i& wi^m 
aliijost tooQiing cissKnse, atri heSEcre 
honih-ijuises. sSBgrr. cnn fifhrr snsi&m 
3mtrvn-eanen3 had recnced nt^utjzng tbl 
-fbt QSK^-jercL of a anene ' 
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lUlagnalia Christi Americana, by 

*"* Cotton Mather. This < Ecclesias- 
tical History of New England, from 
1620 to i628,> treats more extensively 
of the early history of the country 
than its title seems to indicate, unless 
it is borne in mind that at this time 
the Church and State were so closely 
connected that the history of one must 
necessarily be that of the other. It 
was first published in London, in 1702, 
and is a standard work with American 
historians. It is divided into seven 
books: the first treating of the early 
discoveries of America and the voyage 
to New England; the second is < Lives 
of the Governors'; the third, < Lives of 
many Reverend, Learned, and Holy 
Divines'; the fourth, <Of Harvard Uni- 
versity'; the fifth, <The Faith and the 
Order in the Church of New England'; 
the sixth, < Discoveries and Demonstra- 
tions of the Divine Providence in Re- 
markable Mercies and Judgments on 
Many Particular Persons'; the seventh, 
< Disturbances Given to the Churches of 
New England.' In the sixth book, the 
author gfives accounts of the wonders 
of the invisible world, of worthy people 
succored when in dire distress, of the 
sad ending of many wicked ones, and 
of the cases of witchcraft at Salem and 
other places. Of the last he sa>^: «I 
will content myself with the transcrib- 
ing of a most unexceptionable account 
thereof, written by Mr. John Hales." 

The situation and character of the 
author afforded him the most favorable 
opportunities to secure the documents 
necessary for his undertaking, and the 
large portion of it devoted to biography 
g^ves the reader a very faithful view of 
the leading characters of the times. 

jV/logul Emperors of Hindastan, The, 

*^^ A. D. 1398 — A. D. 1707. By Ed- 
ward S. Holden. (1895.) A volume of 
biographical sketches; — of Tamerlane, or 
Timur, whose conquest of India in 1398 
founded at Delhi the Mogul empire of 
Baber, sixth in descent from Timur, 
who was emperor from 1526 to 1529; of 
his unimportant son and successor Hu- 
mayun, 1530-56; of Akbar the Great, 
1 5 56-1605, a contemporary of Queen 
Elizabeth and of Shakespeare; of Jahan- 
gir, 1605-27, <<a contribution towards 
a natural history of tyrants " ; of Nur- 
Mahal (the Light of the Palace) Em- 
press of Hindustan, 161 1-27; of Shah 



Jahan, 1628-58; and of Aurangzeb, 1658- 
1707. There is an additional chapter of 
the foremost historical and literary' value 
by Sir W. W. Hunter, on «The Ruin of 
Aurangzeb; or. The History' of a Reac- 
tion," and a sketch of the conquests of 
India from that by Alexander the 
Great, 327 B. C, to that of Baber, who 
was in reality the second founder of the 
Mogul empire at Delhi. The purpose 
of Mr. Holden, suggested by his pos- 
session of a series of very interesting 
portraits, which he reproduces, was that 
of giving a sketch of personages only, 
not a histor}', and to some extent of the 
ideas and literature which represent 
them. Both Baber and Akbar were 
men of intellectual distinction and of 
noble character. The empire under Ak- 
bar will bear close comparison, Mr. 
Holden justly says, with the States of 
Europe at the same epoch. Baber \vrote 
< Memoirs,' which show high ideals of 
culture held by the chief men of his 
time. Akbar brought about an inter- 
mixture of races and religions which 
caused great freedom and liberality in 
culture of every kind. Every famous 
book known to him was in Akbar's li- 
brary, and as early as 1578 he had set 
the example of a parliament of religions 
in which Sufis, Sunnis, and Shiahs, of 
his own faith, with Brahmans, Bud- 
dhists, Zoroastrians, Christians, and Jews, 
amicably reasoned together as men and 
brethren; while he for himself gathered 
from all of them a simple faith, theistic 
and humane, in place of the Islamism 
of his race. 

Annals of Rural Bengal (1868, 5th 
ed. 1872), and its sequel Orissa (2 
vols., 1872), by Sir William Wilson 
Hunter. In these volumes one of the 
most admirable civilians that England 
ever sent to India displays his finest 
qualities: not alone his immense schol- 
arship and his literary charm, but his 
practical ability, his broad humanity and 
interest in the <<dim common popula- 
tions sunk in labor and pain," and his 
sympathy with religious aspiration. The 
first volume is a series of essays on the 
life of the peasant cultivator in Bengal 
after the English ascendency: his trou- 
bles over the land, the currency, the 
courts, the village and general govern- 
ments, the religious customs, and the 
other institutions, all bearing directly on 
his prosperity. A valuable chapter is on 
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the rebellion of the Santal tribes and its 
causes. It is interesting to know that 
he ranks Warren Hastings very high as 
a sagacious and disinterested statesman, 
and says that no other name is so cher- 
ished by the masses in India as their 
benefactor. <Orissa> is a detailed ac- 
count of all elements of life and of his- 
tory in a selected Indian province; a 
study in small of what the government 
has to do, not on great theatrical occas- 
ions but as the beneficial routine of its 
daily work. Incidentally, it contains the 
best account anywhere to be found of 
the pilgrimages of << Juggernaut >> G^S^' 
nath) ; and an excellent summary of the 
origins of Indian history and religions. 

Marias, the Epicnrean, a philo- 
sophical romance by Walter Pater, 
and his first important work, was pub- 
lished in 1885. The book has but a 
shadowy plot It is, as the sub-title de- 
clares, a record of the hero's « sensations 
and ideas, >* a history of a spiritual jour- 
ney. Marius is a young Roman noble, 
of the time of Marcus Aurelius. Like 
the philosophic emperor himself, he is 
the embodiment of the finer forces of 
his day; his temperament being at once 
a repository of the true Roman great- 
ness of the past, and a prophecy of the 
Christian disposition of the New Rome. 
He seeks satisfaction for the needs of 
his soul in philosophy, the finer sort of 
epicureanism, that teaches him to enjoy 
what this world has to offer, but to 
enjoy with a certain aloofness of spirit, 
a kind of divine indifference. In his 
earliest manhood he goes to Rome, meets 
there the philosophic emperor, mingles 
in the highly colored life of the time, 
studies, observes, reflects. His closest 
friend is Cornelius of the imperial guard, 
a Christian who loves Marius as one in 
spirit a brother Christian. Through as- 
sociation with Cornelius, and by the law 
of his own character, Marius is drawn 
into sympathy with the new religion; 
yet, as becomes one who shares the 
indifference of the godsy. he makes no 
open profession: but at a critical moment 
he lays down his life for his friend. 

< Marius, the Epicurean. > is a remark- 
able story of spiritual development, as 
well as of the strange, luxurious, decay- 
ing Rome of the second century of the 
Christian era. Pater has drawn this pan- 
oramic background with the accuracy of 
the scholar and the sympathy of the 
XXX — 28 



artist. «Th« air of the work, the atmo- 
sphere through which we see the pictures 
pass and succeed each other, is chill and 
clear, like some silver dawn of summer 
breaking on secular olive-gardens, cold 
distant hills, and cities built of ancient 
marbles. » 

Madame BoTary, by Gustave Flaubert, 
appeared in 1856, when the author 
was thirty-five. It was his first novel, and 
is regarded as the l)ook which founded 
the realistic school in modem French 
fiction, — the school of Zola and Maupas- 
sant The novel is a powerful, unpleas- 
ant study of the steps by which a mar- 
ried woman descends to sin, bankruptcy, 
and suicide. It is fatalistic in its teach- 
ing, Flaubert's theory of life being that 
evil inheres in the constitution of things. 
Madame Bovary, a doctor's wife, has 
been linked to him without really loving 
him; he is honest, uninteresting, and 
adores her. Reared in a convent, her ro- 
manticism leads her to dream of a lover. 
She finds one. then another; spends 
money after the manner of a light 
woman; and when she has involved her 
husband in financial ruin, kills herself 
and leaves him to face a sea of troubles. 
The time is the first half of this cen- 
tury; the action takes place in provin- 
cial French towns. The merit of the 
novel lies in its truth in depicting the 
stagfes of this moral declension, the won- 
derful accuracy of detail, the subtle an- 
alysis of the passionate human heart 
Technically, in point of style, it ranks 
with the few great productions of French 
fiction. It is sternly moral in the sense 
that it shows with unflinching touch the 
logic of the inevitable misery that fol- 
lows the breaking of moral law. < Ma- 
dame Bovary > is the masterpiece of a 
great artist whose creed is pessimism. 

Pastor Fido, II, by Giovanni Battista 
Guarini. This pastoral drama, 
which was first produced in 1585, is the 
masterpiece of the author, and its influ- 
ence can be seen in all subsequent liter- 
ature of this class. It is a most highly 
finished work, after the style of Tasso's 
<Aminta,> but lacks its simplicity and 
charm. It is said to be rather a picture 
of the author's time than of pastoral 
life, and that to this it owed its great 
popularity; it having run through forty 
editions during the author's life, and 
having been translated into almost all 
modem languages. The scene is laid in 
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Arcadia, where a young maiden is sacri- 
ficed annually to the goddess Diana. 
The people can be freed from this trib- 
ute only when two mortals, descendants 
of the gods, are united by love, and the 
g^eat virtue of a faithful shepherd shall 
atone for the sins of an unfaithful 
woman. To fulfill this condition, Ama- 
rilli, who is descended from the god 
Pan. is betrothed to Silvio, the son of 
Montano, the priest of Diana, and a 
descendant of Hercules. Silvio's only 
passion is for hunting; and he flees from 
Amarilli, who is beloved by Mirtillo, 
the supposed son of Carino, who for a 
long time has lived away from Arcadia. 
Amarilli reciprocates the love of Mir- 
tillo, but fears to acknowledge it, as 
falseness to her vow to Silvio would 
entail death. Corisca, also in love with 
Mirtillo, learns of it, and by a trick 
brings them together and denounces 
them. Amarilli is condemned to death; 
and Mirtillo, availing himself of a cus- 
tom allowed, is to be sacrificed in her 
place, when Carino arrives, and Mirtillo 
is found to be the son of Montano. In 
his infancy he was carried away in his 
cradle by a flood, and had been adopted 
by Carino. As his name is also Silvio, 
it is decided that Amarilli in marrying 
him will not break the vow which she 
had made to Silvio, and by this mar- 
riage the decree of the oracle will be 
fulfilled, 

poe, Edgar Allan, by George E. Wood- 
^ berry. (1897.) In preparing this 
latest biography of Poe, the author care- 
fully reviewed all previous biographies 
and essays bearing upon his subject, re- 
jecting all statements not fully authenti- 
cated. He also had recourse to recently 
furnished documents from the U. S. War 
Department, and also to personal letters 
from friends and relatives of Poe. 

Woodberry dwells upon Poe's brill- 
iancy, originality, and ability as a critic 
as well as an author. He admits Poe's 
inexcusable habit of passing off his own 
old productions as new articles, often 
with little or no revision, but defends 
him against the charge of plagiarism. 
In fact, he notes that Poe's lack of con- 
tinuous application and absolute want of 
mental and moral balance alone prevent 
him from being the peer of the ablest 
authors of his time. It is the best life of 
Poe extant, and may be considered 
final. 



\X7aTerley, by Sir Walter Scott, the 
^^ first of the world-famous series of 
romances to which it g^ves the title, was 
published in 18 14. The author withheld 
his name at first, from doubt as to the 
success of the venture. The continuance 
of the concealment with subsequent is- 
sues followed perhaps naturally; Scott 
himself could give no better reason af- 
terwards than that «such was his hu- 
mor. *> Although the authorship of the 
series was generally credited to him, it 
was never formally acknowledged until 
the avowal was extorted by his business 
complications in 1826. <Waverley> is a 
tale of the rebellion of the Chevalier 
Prince Charles Edward, in Scotland in 
1745. Edward Waverley, an English 
captain of dragoons, obtains a leave of 
at^ence from his regiment for the pur- 
poses of rest and travel. His uncle, Sir 
Everard, whose heir he is, g^ves him 
letters to a Scotch friend. Baron Brad- 
wardine of TuUy-Veolan, Perthshire, who 
is a quaint mixture of scholar and sol- 
dier, and a strong Jacobite. He has a 
beautiful and blooming daughter Rose. 
During Waverley's visit, a party of 
Highlanders drive off the Baron's cattle; 
and Waverley offers to assist in their re- 
demption from Fergus Mac Ivor, «Vich 
Ian Vohr,» the chief of the clan. Wa- 
verley accompanies Fergus's messenger 
first to the island cave of Donald Bean 
Lean, the actual robber, and thence to 
Fergus's home, where he meets the chief 
himself and his brilliant and accom- 
plished sister Flora. Waverley falls in 
love and offers himself to Flora, who dis- 
courages his addresses. Joining a hunt- 
ing party, he is wounded by a stag and 
detained beyond his intended time. 
Meanwhile the rising of the Chevalier 
takes place; and Donald Bean, assuming 
Waverley to be a sympathizer and desir- 
ing to precipitate his action, intercepts 
Waverley's letters from home, and uses 
his seal (stolen from him at the cave) 
to foment a mutiny in Waverley's troop. 
This and his unfortunate delay have the 
do.uble effect of causing Waverley to be 
dishonorably discharged from his regi- 
ment for desertion and treason, and of 
inducing him in return to join the rebel- 
lion in his indig^nation at this unjust 
treatment. He first, however, attempts 
to return home to justify himself; but is 
arrested for treason, and rescued by the 
Highlanders when on his way to the 
dungeons of Stirling Castle. He serves 
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at Preston Pans, where he saves and 
captures Colonel Talbot, who proves to 
be a family friend who had come north 
to help him. He procures Colonel Tal- 
bot's release and sends him home; after 
which events march rapidly. The Chev- 
alier is defeated at Clifton, and Ferg^ 
* is captured. Waverley escapes, conceals 
himself for a while, and later makes his 
way to London; where Colonel Talbot 
shelters him, clears his name from the 
false charges, and obtains his pardon, 
and that of Baron Bradwardine who had 
also joined the rebellion. Fergus is exe- 
cuted, and Flora retires to the Benedic- 
tine convent at Paris. Waverley wooes 
and marries Rose Bradwardine, and re- 
builds Tully-Veolan, which had been de- 
stroyed in the campaign. 

'The Princess Casamassima, by Henry 
^ James, a novel of modem life, and 
a study in fidion of socialistic questions, 
was published in 1886. A motley collec- 
tion of persons are brought together in 
it, united by their common interest in 
socialism. The scenes are laid for the 
most part in the east side of London. 
The majority of the characters are of 
the working-classes. Twb, the Princess 
Casamassima and Lady Aurora, are 
women of rank and wealth. Both classes 
are represented in the hero. Hyacinth 
Robinson, the child of a certain immoral 
Lord Frederick, and his mistress, an 
ignorant Frenchwoman. Hyacinth, in 
whom the aristocratic nature predomi- 
nates, is reared by a poor dressmaker, 
among forlorn east-side people. His 
sympathy for their condition makes him 
an easy prey of certain workingmen with 
strong socialistic tendencies. In a mo- 
ment of blind enthusiasm he gives his 
word that he will perform, when called 
upon, an act which may cost him his 
life. About this time he meets the 
beautiful Princess Casamassima, sepa- 
rated from her husband, living in Lon- 
don that she may study the lower classes. 
The novel has a rambling and di- 
versified plot, concerned with other peo- 
ple besides the Princess and Hyacinth, 
clearly defined and cleverly drawn char- 
acters. A certain satirical element in the 
treatment of the theme imparts an at- 
mosphere of comedy to the book, despite 
its tragic ending. 

Dalmerin de Ollra is a romance of 
^ chivalry, a feeble imitation of 
^Amadis of Graul,> which was first 



published in Salamanca in 15 11. It has 
generally been considered to be of 
Portuguese origin; but Ticknor, in his 
< History of Spanish Literature, > asserts 
that the author of it was a carpenter's 
daughter in Burgos. This is one of 
the books against which Cervantes in- 
veighs as responsible for the mental 
condition zt Don Quixote; and in the 
famous scene of the burning of the 
books of chivalry, he says: <*This Ohva, 
let it be hewn in pieces and burnt, and 
let not the very ashes be left» The 
hero was the grandson of a Greek em- 
peror in Constantinople; but on account 
of his illegitimacy, was deserted by his 
mother and left on a mountain, where 
he was found in an osier cradle, among 
the olive and palm trees. He was 
named Palmerin de Oliva, from the 
place where he was found. He soon 
gives tokens of his high birth, and 
makes himself famous by his prowess 
against the heathen, enchanters, etc., in 
Germany, England, and the East He 
at last reaches Constantinople, where he 
is recognized by his mother, and mar- 
ries the daughter of* the Emperor of 
Germany, who is the heroine of the 
story. A continuation by the same au- 
thor, called <The Second Book of Pal- 
merin,> which treats of the adventures 
of his sons, Primaleon and Polendos, ap- 
peared later. 

Oalmerin of England. This is a ro- 
^ mance of chivalry, after the style 
of <Amadis of Gaul,> and in this class 
of literature regarded as second only to 
it in point of merit This is the book, 
which, with <Amadis,> Cervantes saves 
from the holocaust in Don Quixote, as 
he says, <*for two reasons: first, because 
it is a right good book in itself; and the 
other, because the report is that a wise 
King of Portugal composed it All the 
adventures of the castle of Miraguarda 
are excellent, and managed with great 
skill; the discourses are clear, observing 
with much propriety the judgment and 
decorum of the speaker.^ It was long 
supposed to be the work of Francisco 
Moraes, a Portuguese, who published it 
in 1567 as a translation from the French. 
In 1807 Southey published an English 
translation, attributing the original to 
Moraes, and credited him with mod- 
esty in not claiming the authorship. It 
has since been found to have been the 
work of Leon Hurtado. and to have 
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been published originally in Spanish, in 
Toledo, in 1547. In it are recounted 
the exploits of the son of Don Duarde, 
or Edward, King of England, and 
Flerida, a daughter of Palmerin de 
Oliva; consisting of jousts in tourna- 
ments, battles with giants and Saracens, 
and adventures in the Castle of Mira- 
guaida. This story is in some respects 
a continuation of Palmerin de Oliva. 

Peter Schlemihl, by Adelbert von Cha- 
misso. This tale, written in 18 14, 
has attained world-wide fame. The 
theme is the old popular superstition 
that the Devil can take a man's shadow 
without being able to control the man 
himself. The setting, however, is mod- 
em, and the extravagant plot is de- 
veloped with straightforward simplicity. 
Peter Schlemihl, being in reduced cir- 
cumstances, encounters a mysterious gjay 
man, to whom he surrenders his shadow 
in return for Fortunatus's purse. His 
boundless wealth, however, brings him 
little satisfaction, as people regard his 
shadowless estate with aversion and hor- 
ror. He is constrained to shun even the 
moonlight, and passes most of his time 
in forced seclusion. Finally his unpopu- 
larity drives him from the town, and he 
takes up his residence in a remote spot. 
Here, by means of the greatest caution, 
his secret remains for a time img^essed; 
and on account of his wealth and liber- 
ality he is regarded as a nobleman. He 
finds his greatest satisfaction in the so- 
ciety of the innocent and affectionate 
Mina, a forester's daughter; and is about 
to marry her when his misfortune is be- 
trayed by a faithless servant, and Mina's 
father bids him begone. The gray man 
then reappears, and offers to restore the 
shadow at the price of Peter's soul. The 
broken-hearted man has the strength of 
will to refuse, and relinquishes all hopes 
of earthly happiness rather than en- 
danger his eternal welfare. He throws 
the purse into a fathomless cavern, and 
wanders about in poverty tiU by chance 
he gains possession of the Seven-League 
Boots. He is thus enabled to travel 
over all the surface of the earth, except, 
for some mysterious reason, Australia 
and the neighboring islands. He makes 
his headquarters at ancient Thebes, and 
enters upon the career of a scientific 
explorer, taking refuge in the world of 
nature, since the world of men is for- 
ever closed to him. 



'T^reatise on Paintings, by Leonardo 
^ Di Vinci. This famous treatise was 
probably written before the year 1498. 
It has survived in two editions, of which 
the first is in an abridged form, and 
contains only three hundred and sixty- 
five chapters; while the other is a de- 
tailed one, and is comprised in nine 
hundred and twelve chapters. The early 
and abridged edition was issued in 
France in 165 1, about one hundred and 
thirty years after Leonardo's death, and 
an English edition appeared the same 
year; since when, it has been published 
in most of the languages of Europe. 
Knowledge of the more exhaustive ver- 
sion of the treatise is owing to Manzi's 
discover}' in 18 17 of a transcript of the 
original in the Vatican librarj*. Accord- 
ing to this manuscript, the <Trattato 
della Pittura^ is divided into eight 
books, which are designated: — 

1. The Nature of Painting, Poetr>', 
Music, and Sculpture. 

2. F*recepts for a Painter. 

3. Of Positions and Movements of 
the Himian Frame. 

4. Of Drapery. 

5. Light and Shade and Perspective. 

6. Of Trees and Foliage. 

7. Of Clouds. 

8. Of the Horizon. 

This < Treatise > may be termed an en- 
cyclopaedia of art: it is clear and con- 
cise, and is to this day of great value to 
those studying art, although there is a 
lack of coherence between its sections. 
Rubens wrote a commentary on this 

< Treatise >; Annibale Caracci used to 
say that if during his youth he had read 
the golden book of Leonardo's precepts, 
he would have been spared twenty years 
of useless labor; while Algarotti declared 
that he should not desire any better ele- 
mentary work on the art of painting. 
Among the subjects treated in the 
abridged edition of the * Treatise > are: 
<What the yotmg student in painting 
ought in the first place to leam*; < How- 
to discern a young man's disp>osition for 
painting;* ^That a painter should take 
pleasure in the opinions of everybody >; 
<The brilliancy of the landscape*: 

< Painters are not to imitate one an- 
other.* There are many pungent epi- 
gp*ams and clever philosophical sayings 
scattered throughout the < Treatise,* 
which are frequently quoted. No other 
old master left behind so many valuable 
manuscripts as did Leonardo; but owing 
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to the difficulty of deciphering his hand- 
writing, very little is yet known of many 
of the most important ones. 

painter's Palace of Pleasure. This 

^ famous collection of tales was first 
published in 1566; and its great popu- 
larity is proved by the fact that six 
editions were issued within twenty 
years after its first appearance. <The 
Palace of Pleasure > was the first Eng- 
lish story-book that had for its object 
purely the amusement of readers, and it 
aroused to life imaginations which had 
been starved on theological discussions. 
The stories are translated, some from 
Livy's Latin or Plutarch's Greek, others 
from French translations of the original 
tongues; still others from the Italian 
collections of Boccaccio, Bandello, and 
Marguerite of Valois. They are admir- 
ably selected to represent the higher 
class of stories ciurent at the time of 
the Italian Renaissance. They are sim- 
ply told, without much of the morbid- 
ness of the Italian originals, and with 
all their beauty. There is no attempt 
at the conciseness which is now con- 
sidered essential in a short story, but 
rather a tendency to dwell on details, — 
to make the sweetness long drawn out 
The style has a delicate prettiness 
which does not take away from it 
sincerity and clearness. 

Despite the great charm of the tales 
in themselves, the chief interest in 
them lies in the fact that the collec- 
tion was used as a storehouse of plots 
by the Elizabethan dramatists. Shakes- 
peare took from it the stories of 
*Timon of Athens, > * Romeo and Jul- 
iet, > *The Rape of Lucrece,^ and Gi- 
letta of Narbonne> (from which he 
gained the main plot of <All*s Well That 
Ends Well^). Webster found here the 
plot of <The Duchess of Malfi>; and 
Marston, Shirley, and Peele, all took 
plots from these tales. Painter is re- 
sponsible for many of the Italian 
scenes and names that fill the early 
plays, and for many of the fantastic 
situations. For these two reasons, then. 
Painter's book is interesting: for itself, 
as the first English story-book, and for 
its influence on others, as the source 
of many plots. 

Cocial Life of the Chinese: With 
•^ Some Account of Their Religions, 
Governmental, Educational, and Busi- 
ness Customs and Opinions, by Ju.stus 



Doolittle. (2 vols.. Illustrated. 1865.) 
The author of this valuable work was 
for fourteen years a member of the Foo- 
chow mission of the American Board, 
during which time he had abundant op- 
portunity of studying the Chinese. The 
work is somewhat loosely written, most 
of it being in the form in which it was 
originally published as a series of letters 
in the China Mail of Hong Kong; but it 
is one of the best of the few authorities 
on <<the inner life of the most ancient 
and populous, but least understood and 
appreciated, of nations.® Though it has 
special reference to Foochow and its 
vicinity, the description of many of the 
social and superstitious ctistoms is ap- 
plicable to other parts of the empire, 
though sometimes customs vary greatly 
in the different Chinese provinces. It 
treats of agriculture and domestic mat- 
ters, betrothal and marriage, married 
life and children, treatment of disease, 
death, mourning and burial, ancestral tab- 
lets and ancestral halls, priests, popu- 
lar gods and goddesses, mandarins and 
their subordinates, competitive literary 
examinations, established annual customs 
and festivals, superstitions, charitable 
practices, social customs, charms and 
omens, fortune-telling, opium-smoking, 
etc. Altogether it is a treasury of infor- 
mation about Chinese life, and may be 
considered trustworthy in its statements. 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, by 
Edward H. Housa (i888.) This 
pathetic little story of life in Tokio ap- 
peared first in the Atlantic Monthly, and 
met with much favor. Its author was 
an American journalist and critic long 
resident in Japan. Yone Santo is a 
lovely Japanese girl, with a thirst for 
knowledge, and a genius for self-sacri- 
fice rare in any country. The victim of 
cruel tyranny in her own home, she 
wins the compassionate interest of Dr. 
Charwell, who helps her to get an edu- 
cation, and tries to shield her from the 
misdirected zeal of certain women mis- 
sionaries. Brought up to accept without 
question the authority of her older rela- 
tives, the gentle Yone had been married 
to a coarse, ignorant old boat-builder; 
and afterwards she meets the handsome 
young Boston ian, Arthur Milton, who 
wins her love for his own careless pleas- 
ure. Her childlike confidence in the 
good doctor saves her from trusting her- 
self to Milton's treacherous schemes, and 
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she lives out her short though not un- 
happy life under the protection of her 
Western friends. Her lover, penitent and 
remorseful, returns to receive her dying 
blessing; and at last this long-suffering, 
white-souled little pagan saint found rest 
The story excited resentment for its 
bitter arraignment oi missionaries. 

Wild Irish GiPl, The, by Lady Mor- 
gan. (1801.) Sydney Owenson, 
afterwards Lady Morgan, was bom at 
Dublin in 1783. She was still a young 
woman when she had earned her rank 
as the first patriotic Irish romancer of 
modem times. She was << quoted with 
respect by Byron. » <The Wild Irish 
Girl,> one of her earliest tales, instantly 
became a favorite. In England it went 
through seven editions in less than two 
years, and in 1807 it had reached its 
fourth American edition. 

The story recounts the adventures of 
the son of an English nobleman, ban- 
ished for a season to his father's estate 
in Ireland, in order that he may g^ve 
up his frivolous dissipations and begin a 
more studious life. Here he meets the 
Prince of Inismore, one of the old Irish 
nobility, and his daughter Lady Glor- 
vina, the wild Irish girl. Her wildness 
seems mild to the reader of to-day. She 
was clad <^in a robe of vestal white en- 
folded beneath the bosom with a jeweled 
girdla Prom the shoulder fell a mantle 
of scarlet silk, while the fine-turned 
head was enveloped in a veil of point 
lace.^ The Englishman has a fall, and 
spends some days of convalescence as 
the Prince's guest, concealing nis iden- 
tity and the fact that he is tne « heredi- 
tary object of hereditary detestation.** 
Glorvina, who plays delightfully upon 
the harp, exerts an irresistible fascina- 
tion. He has nearly declared himself 
her lover when he learns that he has a 
rival in a mysterious stranger. Events 
prove that the stranger is none other 
than the hero's father, to whom Glor- 
vina feels herself bound in gratitude if 
not in love. The magnanimous parent, 
however, gives up his claim in favor of 
his repentant and grateful son. 

The story is in the form of letters, 
and suffers from the consequent limita- 
tions; but the sketches of Irish life are 
curious and picturesque. 

Boots and Saddles; or. Life in Da- 
kota WITH General Custer, by 
Elizabeth B. Custer. (1885.) The author 



says that her object in writing this book, 
which records her experiences in garri- 
son and camp* with her husband, was to 
give civilians a glimpse of the real ex- 
istence of soldiers in the field. Her 
married life was not serene: she was left 
in 1864 in a lonely Virginia farmhouse 
to finish her honeymoon alone, her hus- 
band being summoned to the front; and 
at scarcely any time during the next 
twelve years was she free from fear of 
immediate or threatened peril General 
Custer was ordered to Dakota in the 
spring of 1873. Mrs. Custer's book gives 
a lively and detailed account of their 
life there from 1873 to 1876, the time of 
the general's death. All those little de- 
tails — the household habits and changes, 
the packings and movings, the servants' 
remarks, the costumes, the weather, the 
frolics, and the feasts — that are so much 
to women, and the absence of which 
makes the picture so dim, here appear. 
The regimental balls, the pack of 
hounds, her husband's habits and looks 
and Horsemanship, the coyotes, the 
sleigh-rides, the carrying of the mail, 
the burning of the officers' quarters, the 
curious characters and excursionists, the 
perplexities and pleasures of army do- 
mestic life, the Indians, the gossip, the 
ins and outs of army etiquette, the de- 
serters, the practical jokes, are duly 
described. Her sketch of thirty-six hours 
spent in a cabin during a Dakota bliz- 
zard, with no fire, the general sick in 
bed and requiring her attention, the 
wind shrieking outside and at times 
bursting in the door, the air out-doors 
almost solid with snow that penetrated 
the smallest cracks and collected on the 
counterpane, and (to help matters) a 
party of bewildered soldiers, some of 
them partially frozen, claiming her hos- 
pitality and care, — is very graphic. 

There is an interesting chapter on 
General Custer's literary habits, and an 
appendix containing extracts from his 
letters. Oiptain Kibg has described 
army life in the West from the mascu- 
line side; such a book as this paints it 
from the feminine. 

Onrchas his Pil^rimes. This remark- 
^ able and rare lxx)k was published 
in 1619. It is a compilation by Samuel 
Piuxihas, a London divine, of the letters 
and histories of travel of more than 
thirteen hundred travelers. It consists 
of a description of travel in Europe, 
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Asia, Africa, and America; and the later 
editions of 1625 and 1626 contain maps, 
which are more diverting than instruct- 
ive. In this work the author allows the 
travelers to speak for themselves; but in 
<Purchas his Pilgrimage, > published in 
161 3, he himself gives the « Relation 
of the World and the Religions observed 
in all ages and places discovered, from 
the Creation unto this Present. » 

More accurate and extensive knowl- 
edge has to-day supplanted these books, 
and they are rarely consulted except by 
those curious to know the ideas in re- 
gard to the rest of the world, which 
then obtained in England. The world, 
however, is the author's debtor for his 
four-years' labors; and it is sad to think 
that the publication of these books was 
the cause of his death, if not in a debt- 
or's prison, at least in want 

Oazard of New Fortnnes, A, by W. D. 

^ Howells, is perhaps the most realis- 
tic and the most modem of all his 
novels, in its grasp upon the conditions 
of metropolitan life, especially as these 
are illustrated in the extremes of poverty 
and wealth. The scope of the story is 
unusually large, embracing as it does 
representatives from almost every promi- 
nent class of society: the artist, the bo- 
hemian, the business man, the capitalist, 
the society woman, the socialist, the 
labor agitator, the man of letters. The 
plot is, however, centred in one family, 
as typical of a certain kind of Ameri- 
canism as the Lapham family is of 
another. The head of this family is 
Dryfoos, a Pennsylvania German who has 
come to New York to spend his newly 
acquired fortune. He is the capitalist 
of a journal. Every Other Week, edited 
by Basil March, the hero of < Their 
Wedding Journey, > and conducted by 
Fulkerson, a pushing Westerner. Dry- 
foos has two daughters, vulgar by nature 
and breeding, who are struggling to get 
«into society. » His son, Conrad, is of 
a different stamp. He has no sympathy 
with the gross pride of his father in the 
wealth gained by speculation. His sym- 
pathies are with the laboring classes, — 
with the down-trodden and unfortunate 
of the city. This sympathy is put to 
the last proof during the strike of the 
street-car drivers and conductors. In 
endeavoring to stand by Lindau, an old 
German socialist who Is openly siding 
with the strikers, Conrad is killed by a 



chance shot His death seems a kind 
of vicarious atonement for the greed and 
pride of his race. There sue many side 
issues in the story, which as a whole 
forms a most striking and picturesque 
series of metropolitan scenes. New York 
has seldom been used with more skill as 
a dramatic background. But the novel 
is something more than a clever drawing 
of places and people. Deep ethical and 
social questions are involved in it It is 
a drama of human life in the fullest sense. 
The style is clear, forcible, and alto- 
gether delightful The book as a whole 
is absolutely free from the signs of ap- 
prenticeship. 

Jane Eyre, the novel which established 
Charlotte Bronte's reputation as a 
writer of fiction, is in a large deg^ree the 
record of her own development In the 
character of Jane Ejnre, the young au- 
thoress first found an outlet for the 
storm and stress of her own nature. 
The book is therefore autobiographical 
in the truest sense. 

The story is neither for the very 
young nor for the inexperienced, though 
in contrast to the modem problem novel 
it is innocuous enough. The heroine, 
Jane E3rre, is an orphan. As a child 
she is misunderstood and disliked by her 
protectors. She is sent early to Lowood 
School, an institution charitable in the 
coldest sense of the term. Its original 
was Cowan Bridge, the school attended 
by four oi the Bront6 sisters; from 
which Maria and Elizabeth were re- 
moved in a dying condition. The de- 
scription of Jane Eyre's school days 
forms one of the most vivid, and in a 
sense dramatic, portions of the novel. 
After leaving Lowood, she becomes gov- 
erness to the ward of a certain Mr. 
Rochester, an eccentric man of the 
world, whose eccentricity is largely the 
fruit of misfortune. He is tied to an 
insane wife, her insanity being the re- 
sult of vicious living. She is confined at 
Thomwood, the house of Rochester; but 
the heroine does not know of her exist- 
ence. Rochester falls in love with Jane 
E)rre, attracted by her nobility of nature, 
her strength, and her uncon ventionality ; 
and finally asks her to marry him. His 
force and his love for her win her con- 
sent They are separated at the altar, 
however, by the revelation of the exist- 
ence of Rochester's first wife. The two 
are reunited at last only by a tragedy. 
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Charlotte Bronte invested the character 
of Rochester with a fascination that 
made him the hero in fiction of half the 
women in England. Jane E\Te herself 
is no ordinary heroine. Her creator 
had the boldness to reject the pink-and- 
white Amelia t^^pe of woman, that had 
reigned in the novel since Richardson, 
and to substitute one whose mind, not 
her face, was her fortune. Rochester 
himself is destitute of gallantry- . of all 
those qualities belonging to the ideal 
lover in fiction. This new departure 
made the book famous at once. Its lit- 
erary originality was not less striking 
than the choice of t^-pes. 

portrait of a Lady, The, a novel by 

-*• Henr>' James, was published in 
1882. The heroine, whose portrait is 
drawn with remarkable elaboration and 
finish, is an American girl, Isabel 
Archer, beautiful, intellectual, of a clear- 
cut character, and her own mistress. 
The elements in her nature that make 
her a lady are emphasized by her ex- 
periences with men. WTien the stor\' 
opens she is a guest in the home of an 
aunt, Mrs. Touchett, whose husband, an 
American banker, has been settled for 
many years in England. They have 
one son, Ralph, a semi-invalid. 

A neighbor. Lord Warburton, wishes 
to marrv her, but she refuses him be- 
cause ^he does not love him, and because 
she wishes to have more experience of 
the world as a single woman. In the 
same fortnight she rejects another 
snitor, Caspar Goodwood, a yoimg, ear- 
nest New-Englander, who has followed 
her to England. She misses in him the 
romantic element, and will not accept his 
virtues in exchange. By the death of 
her unde she finds herself a great heir- 
ess; half of Ralph's patrimony being 
willed, at his own request, to her. In 
the weeks of her uncle's illness, she 
forms a friendship with Madam Merle, a 
guest of Mrs. Touchett's, a thorough 
woman of the world, who finds that she 
has uses of her own for IsabeL A far 
different friend is a countrywoman, Hen- 
rietta Stackpole, a correspondent for a 
home paper. She is sincere, democratic, 
loyal to her national traditions and 
desirous that Isabel should be so. She 
wishes therefore to bring about a mar- 
riage between Goodwood and Isabel. 
After her uncle's death, Isabel goes to 
Italy. There, through the offices of 



Madam Merle, she meets GUbert Os- 
mond, a man without rank or fortune. 
but of unerring taste, and of an ex- 
quisite manner of life. His possessions 
are limited to a few faultless works of 
art and a little daughter. Pansy, just out 
of a convent. The lady in Isabel is at- 
tracted by Osmond's detailed perfections. 
Against the wishes of her friends she 
marries him. With marriage comes dis- 
illusionment. Isabel finds that she is 
smothered in the airless life of barren 
dilettantism; she finds that her gentle- 
manly husband is soulless and venomous. 
He wishes to force his daughter. Pansy, 
into a loveless marriage, and sends her 
to a convent until she shall show worldly 
wisdom through mere pressure of ennui. 
During her exile Isabel discovers that 
Pansy is not the child of Osmond's first 
wife, but of Madame Merle, his former 
mistress. Being summoned at this time 
to England, to the death-bed of Ralph 
Touchett, she regards her departure from 
her husband's house as final- The bo<^k 
closes with the intimation that she will 
take Pansy under her protection, and 
will not marry Caspar Goodwood. 

<The Portrait of a Ladv* is admirable 
as a psychological study of the high-bred 
American girl in a European en\-iron- 
ment. It is one of the most satisfactory 
of the author's novels. 

The Mill on the Floss, by George 
Eliot (i860), one of the masterpieces 
of fiction, is like ^Middlemarch* a tra- 
gedy, though a tragedy destitute of the 
usual heroic setting and grandiloquent 
circumstances. The author found her 
tragic material in the commonplace lives 
of English >*-orking-people : and traced 
the workings of fate in the obscure de- 
velopment of a young girl, with passions 
no less strong than those of a woman 
in some ancient Greek tragedy, suffering 
in a magnificent environment, under the 
gaze of the world. Maggie Tulli\'er, the 
daughter of the miller of Dorlcote Mill, 
is from childhood misunderstood and 
dominated by the coarse-grained well- 
meaning people about her. Her brother 
Tom, a heart>' young animal, with self- 
ish masculine instincts accepts her de- 
votion as he would that of a dog. He 
teases her because she is a girl. He hates 
her when she eludes him by going into 
her fairy-land of imagination, whither he 
cannot follow her. She loves him de- 
votedly; but to her love al\^-a\-s brings 
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suflPering. She is ill regulated, and is 
therefore not a favorite with her aunts, 
Mrs. Glegg and Mrs. Pullet, who can see 
no trace of the respectable Dodson blood 
in her. Maggie's childhood is a series 
of conflicts with respectability. In her 
girlhood the passionate little heart is 
somewhat subdued to her surroundings. 
Family troubles are brewing. They cul- 
minate in the death of Mr. Tulliver, and 
in the sale of Dorlcote Mill. Maggie 
ceases to be a child, becomes a woman. 
The needs of her nature find satisfaction 
in the companionship of Philip Wakem, 
the crippled son of the lawyer who 
helped to ruin Mr. Tulliver. It is the 
old story of Verona, of the lovers whose 
families are at feud, translated into 
homely English life. Maggie must re- 
nounce Philip. Tom hates him and his 
race with all the strength of his hard- 
and-fast uncompromising nature. Mag- 
gie, starving for beauty, for the joy of 
love and life, seeks to satisfy her spirit- 
ual cravings in that classic of renuncia- 
tion, the < Imitation of Christ > She 
feeds her rich nature with the thoughts 
of the dead. The next temptation in 
her way is Stephen Guest, betrothed to 
her cousin Lucy. Stephen represents 
to Maggie, although she does not know 
it, the aesthetic element that is lacking 
in her barren life. The two are thrown 
together. Their mutual passion masters 
them. Maggie almost consents to go 
away with Stephen, finds herself indeed 
on the journey; but at the last minute 
turns back, though she knows that she 
has endangered her good name. The 
worst interpretation is put upon her con- 
duct From that time on she faces the 
contumely of the little village com- 
munity. Death, and death only, can 
reconcile her to the world and to Tom, 
who has stood as the embodiment of 
the world's harshest judgment They are 
drowned in the great flood of the Floss: 
« Brother and sister had gone down 
together in an embrace never to be 
parted; living through again in one su- 
preme moment the days when they had 
clasped their little hands in love and 
roamed the daisied fields together. » The 
tragic atmosphere of the novel is re- 
lieved by passages of quaint, primitive 
humor, by marvelous descriptions of 
well-to-do rural types. The Dodson 
family is hardly surpassed in fiction. 
The art of George Eliot has its consum- 
mate expression in this homely book. 



Oaradyse of Daynty Derises, The. This 
*■ quaint old book is set forth as «con- 
teyning sundry pithy preceptes, learned 
counsels, and excellent inventions, right 
pleasant and profitable for all estates. » 
It is a collection of sixteenth-century 
poetry, by M. Edwardes, W. Hunnis, the 
Earl of Oxford, R. Hill, Saint Bamarde, 
Lord Vaux, Jasper Haywood, D. Sand, 
F. Kindlemarsh, M. Yloop, Thomas 
Churchyard, and various anonymous 
writers. There were editions published 
in 1576, '77, '78, 'So, '85, '96, 1600, and 
1606. A reprint was made in 18 10, by 
Sir Egerton Brydges, and again in 1865, 
by J. P. Collier. The last was made 
from Heber's unique copy of the 1578 
edition. This collection is especially 
interesting, because it contains poems 
not in any other impression. A poem 
headed <No Pleasure 'JVithout Some 
Payn> is assigned to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, and one by George Whetston 
occurs in this volume which is nowhere 
else to be found. It was very popu- 
lar, and the name has been used for 
similar but less valuable miscellanies. 

Oaston Letters. This is a most inter- 
^ esting and valuable collection of 
letters, written in the reigns of Henry 
VI., Edward IV., Richard III., and 
Henry VII. They were handed down 
in the Paston family, till the male line 
became extinct in 1732, and eventually 
came into the hands of Sir John Ferris, 
who first published them. He brought 
out two quarto volumes in 1787, two in 
1789, and left material for a fifth, which 
appeared in 1823. He gave the letters 
in two forms, one an exact copy, retain- 
ing the old and variable spelling, the 
other with the spelling modernized, and 
obsolete or obscure words explained. 
He also prefixed to the separate letters 
valuable historical notices, and subjoined 
facsimiles of the seals and signatures. 
These quartos were, however, very ex- 
pensive; so in 1840, Ramsay brought 
out a popular edition with some correc- 
tions and condensations: more recently 
other editions have app)eared. 

The letters themselves present very 
clearly the manner of life and thought 
of the middle classes during the Wars 
of the Roses. They incidentally throw 
light on historical personages and events ; 
but their chief concern is with the every- 
day affairs of the Paston family of Nor- 
folk. They show how exclusively the 
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wars involved the nobility and their re- 
tainers, and how the commoners carried 
on their affairs undisturbed by bloody 
battles and subsequent beheadings. We 
learn from the letters of the dress, food, 
and social customs of the day, and some 
things appear strange to us, — as the 
great formality of address, and the hiun- 
ble deference shown to parents by their 
children, and to husbands by their wives; 
but we are chiefly impressed by the 
fundamental fact that human nature was 
then very much what it is now. 

Pandects, The, of Justinian. This di- 
gest was an attempt to form a 
complete system of law from the 
commentaries of the great jurists on the 
Roman law. The work was done by a 
committee of seventeen famous lawyers; 
it was bepin in 530 A. D. and completed 
in 533. The magnitude of the task 
becomes apparent when we hear that 
there are 9,123 extracts in the Pandects 
(the word « Pandects ^> is from the Greek 
Pandecton, which means all-receiving). 
The extracts were made from 2,000 treat- 
ises; one-third of them come from Ul- 
pian, one-sixth from Paulus, and the 
rest from thirty-six other writers. 

The Pandects, with the Codex Justin- 
ianus, became the law for the Roman 
Empire. When the Lombards invaded 
Italy in 568, they overturned almost all 
the few remaining Roman institutions, 
the law-courts among them. In Ra- 
venna, however, the Roman law was 
still taught; and the Lombards allowed 
their Roman subjects to be judged ac- 
cording to the Roman law. The Codex, 
which begins with an invocation to the 
Trinity, and contains a g^eat deal of 
legislation on ecclesiastical matters, was 
always held in esteem by the clergy; 
but the Pandects were ignored, as being 
the work of pagan jurists. 

In the last part of the eleventh cen- 
tury there was a great revival of the 
study of Roman law. There has always 
been a tradition that this revival was 
caused by the discovery at Amalfl of a 
copy of the Pandects f but the Pandects 
had never been really forgotten. The 
revival of the Roman law was a kind of 
advance guard of the Renaissance move- 
ment. Irnerius of Bologna, the greatest 
teacher of his time, revived the study 
of the Pandects, which, together with 
the Codex, became the basis of all 
mediaeval leg^islation. 



In the Eastern, or Byzantine, Empire, 
the Pandects, under the name Basilica, 
were statute authority even do>\Ti to 
I453i when Constantinople was captured 
by the Turks. 

In practice, however, it was super- 
seded in the tenth century by Ezabib- 
los, which was to a sUght degree an 
epitome of the Basilica. The Ezabiblos 
survived even the invasion of the Turks 
in some parts of the Empire, and was 
adopted as the statute law of the king- 
dom of Greece in 1835. 

Scottish Chiefs, The, by Jane Porter. 
This spirited historical romance was 
first published in 1809, and has enjoyed 
unceasing popularity. It g^ves many 
pictures of the true knightly chivalry 
dear to boyish hearts, and is historic- 
ally correct in all important points. 
The narative opens in 1296 with the 
murder of Wallace's wife by the Eng- 
lish soldiery, and shows how, fired by 
this outrage, he tried to rouse his coun- 
try against the tyrant Edward. He 
gathers about him commons and no- 
bles, and gains especial favor with 
venerable Lord Mar. Lady Mar is im- 
pressed by his beauty; and when he 
scorns her dishonorable passion, she 
proves his worst enemy, and incites 
the nobles to treason. He also wins 
the heart of the lovely Helen Mar, 
who respects his devotion to his dead 
wife, and does not aspire to be more 
than his sister. Wallace effects the 
capture of the castles of Dumbarton, 
Berwick and Stirling, and fights the 
bloody battles of Stanmore and Fal- 
kirk. But as soon as he becomes promi- 
nent, petty jealousies spring up among 
the nobles; and when in spite of his 
inferior birth he is appointed regent, 
their rage knows no bounds. He has 
continually to guard against treacher>' 
within as well as foes without, but his 
intrepid spirit never fails. He goes in 
the disgfuise of a harper to the court 
of Edward, and rouses young Bruce to 
escape and embrace his country's cause. 
Bruce and Wallace go to France to 
rescue the abducted Helen Mar, and 
while there meet Baliol, whom Edward 
had once adjudged king of Scotland. 
On returning to his own country Wal- 
lace finds the English in possession of 
much of the territory he had wrested 
from them, and by a series of vigorous 
movements regains the mastery. But 
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internal feuda and jealousies are too 
strong for him. aad on Edward's sec- 
ond invasion Wallace is abandoned by 
his supporters. He flees and long 
eludes his pursners, but Is finally be- 
trayed, taken to London, and brutally 
hanRed and quartered. But the fire 
that he had kindled did not altogether 
die out, and Edward was obliged to 
treat Scotland with respect even after 
he had mnrdered her hero. 
I ittle BiTers, by Rev. Henry Van 
*-> Dyke, D.D., breathes the very spirit 
of wholesome pleasure. The book is 
called a record of profitable idleness, 
and describes the author's wanderings 
with rod and line, exploring the Adiron- 
dack woods, canoeing along the silver 
streams of Canada to the music of the 
old French t>allads sung by the guides, 
tramping the heathery moors of historic 
Scotland, following the fir-covered banks 
of the Austrian Traun, and trying casts 
in the clear green lakes of the Tyrol. 
Dr. Van Dyke has heard of people who. 
like Wordsworth, feel a passion for the 
sea or the mountains; but for his part 
he would choose a river. Like David's 
hart he pants for the water-brooks, and 
asks for nothing better than a qaiet 
stream with shady banks, where tront 
are not too coy. He loves nature with 
the love of a poet and a close observer; 
the love of a man whose busy working- 
life is sp>ent among bricks and mortar, 
but who has a country heart. When he 
was a little boy, he slipped away with- 
out leave one day, with a heavy old 
borrowed rod, and spent a long delight- 
ful afternoon in landing three tiny trout 
Soon afterwards he was made happy by 
a rod of his own. and began to ply the 
streams with a lest that has never since 
failed. The good sport, Che free, irre- 
sponsible, out-door life, and the beauty 
of wild nature, are the subject-matter of 
the volume. Bird songs and falling 
waters are the mnsic. and happy sum- 
mer sunshine lights its pages. There is, 
saj-s the author, very little useful infor- 
mation to be found here, and no criti- 
cism of the universe, but only a chroni- 
cle of plain pleasures, and friendly 
observation of men and things. It is 
from cover to cover an out-of-doors book, 
one for the fireside on a winter night. 

KAatlneers of the Bonntj, The, by 
"* Lady Belcher. This latest pub- 
lished account of a long Unsolved oc:ean 



mystery and of a unique settlement on 
a South Sea island, written in the pro- 
saic st)-le of an official document, amply 
subslantiatea the old adage, "Truth is 
stranger than fiction. » The mo6t vivid 
imagination would fail to conceive the 
plot of a tale more varied and more 
exciting in its details. 

In 17S9 H. M. S. Bounty, Lieutenant 
Bligh commanding, while sailing in the 
South Seas was captured by mutineers, 
and the commander with eighteen of the 
crew were set adrift in the cutter. The 
ship sailed to Tahiti There dissensions 
arose among the mutineers. Half of 
them, accompanied by a score of native 
men and women, sailed away, and all 
trace of them was lost for many years. 

Lieutenant Bligh reached England, re- 
turned to Tahiti, capttu^ the mutineers 
who were on that island, and after 
many disasters and shipwreck conveyed 
tbem to England. A sensational trial 
ensued- Two of the mutineers were 
pardoned. The others suffered the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. Then a re- 
action in public sentiment set In, and it 
vas gei^rally conceded, even In official 
circles, that the insolent and overbearing 
conduct of the commander -warranted the 
course of the mutineers. 

Some twenty years later, a British 
vessel happened accidentally to stop 
at Pitcaim's Island. The officers were 
amased to meet young men who spoke 
excellent English, and to find a prosper- 
ous and happy Christian community, 
largely descendants of the mutineers. 

They learned that the Bounty sailed 
directly from Tahiti to Pitcaim's Island, 
where the mutineers made a settlement 
Four years later, on accoimt of a 
quarrel over a woman, the natives 
murdered all but four of them. Then 
two of them contracted such beastly 
habits of intoxication that one died in 
delirium tremens and the other was put 
to death as a measure of public safety. 

One of the survivors, John Adams, 
remembering his early Christian train- 
ing, established the principles of the 
Christian religion so firmly in this pecul- 
iar community that the almost unknown 
island in the South Seas became a 
conspicuous example of an earthly para- 

This community, maintaining Its es- 
sential characteristics, still occupies Plt- 
caim and Norfolk Islands. Its members 
cany on a constant correspondence with 
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relatives and friends in England. Many 
photographs of the islanders, reproduced 
in this book, represent a people prepos- 
sessing in appearance and apparently 
comfortable and prosperous. 

1 ettres Persanes, Les (Persian Let- 
'^ ters), by Montesquieu, were at first 
published anonymously in 1721. The 
book is a piquant satire on French 
society during the eighteenth century, 
its manners, customs, oddities, and ab- 
smxlities being exposed through the 
medium of a wandering Persian, who 
happens to find himself in Paris. Usbek 
writes to his friends in the East and in 
Venice. The exchange of letters with 
his correspondent in the latter city has 
for its object to contrast two centres of 
European life with each other and ^^-ith 
Ispahan, the centre of social life in Per- 
sia. But Montesquieu is not only a 
keen and delicate observer of the fash- 
ionable world, — some of his dissections 
of the beaux and belles of his time re- 
mind one of Thackeray, — but he touches 
with firmness, though with tact and dis- 
cretioQ, on a crowd of questions which 
his age was already proposing for solu- 
tion: the relations of populations to gov- 
ernments, laws, and religion; the eco- 
nc»nic constitution of commerce; the 
proportion between crimes and their 
punishment; the codification of all the 
laws of the various provinces of France; 
liberty, equality, and religious toleration. 
These questions were particularly men- 
acing at the time the author wrote, and 
the skill with which he stated them 
through the mouths of his Persians had 
something to do with their ultimate set- 
tlement The portraits of different types 
in the ^Lettres,> sketched with apparent 
carelessness, would not be out of place 
in the gallery of La Bruyere; they are 
less austere, but they reveal more force 
and boldness. The work is. unfortu- 
nately, disfigured by many scenes that 
are grossly immoral ; and this fact had as 
much to do with its extraordinary suc- 
cess as its pictures of ideal social virtues. 
Its mysterious and incomplete descrip- 
tions of Oriental voluptuousness delighted 
the profligates of the Regency. To the 
philosophes and skeptics of the time, 
also, the <Lettres> showed that Montes- 
qoieu was one of themselves; and they 
were happy to have an opportunity of 
laughing at the Christian religion, while 
pretending to laugh at the Mohammedan. 



Still, if the objectionable portions of the 
<Lettres Persanes* were removed, there 
would yet remain enough matter to fur- 
nish a volume at least as wise as Ba- 
con's Essays, and far more witty. 

'The Life and Pontificate of Leo the 
^ Tenth, by William Roscoe. (2 vols., 
1868.) This work is a natural sequel to 
its author's <Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, > 
which made his reputation. It was 
translated into French (1S08), German 
(1818), and Italian (1816-17). Though 
the Italian version. Count Bossi's, was 
placed on the Index Expurgatorius. 
2,800 copies were sold in Italy. The 
work was severely criticized by the 
Edinburgh Review for an affectation of 
profundity of philosophy and sentiment, 
and for being prejudiced against Luther. 
On the whole, however, it is one of the 
best works on one of the most fascinat- 
ing and instructive periods of human 
history, containing not merely the bi- 
ography of Leo but to a large extent 
the history of his time; describing not 
only Caesar Borgia and Machiavelli, 
but Wolsey, Bayard, and Maximilian. 
It was the first adequate biography of 
Leo X. ; and its attempt to prove him 
widely influential in the promotion of 
literature and the restoration of the fine 
arts, as well as in the general improve- 
ment of the human intellect that took 
place in his time, is certainly successful. 

Oeference, Works of. The chief en- 

*^ cyclopaxiias falling under this head, 
which are still of interest to readers, 
begin with a work projected by Ephraim 
Chambers, under the title, < Cyclopaedia : 
or, an Universal Dictionary of Art and 
Sciences, containing an Explication of 
the Terms and an Account of the Things 
signified thereby in the several Arts, 
Liberal and Mechanical, and the several 
Sciences, Himian and Divine.* It came 
out in London. 2 vols, folio, 1728, with a 
dedication to the King. It imitated an 
earlier London work, by John Harris, 
the first secretary of the Royal Society-, 
of which the title was < Lexicon Tech- 
nicum; or. An L'niversal English Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences,* i vol. 
folio, 1220 pages. 1704. This was the 
first alphabetical encyclopaedia written 
in English. It attempted an account of 
the arts and sciences, but omitted antiq- 
uities, biography, poetry, and theology-; 
and dealt only with the terms of ethics, 
grammar, logic, metaphysics, and rhet- 
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oric. It was reprinted in 1708, and a 
second volume of 141 9 pages was added 
in 1 7 10. It was long very popular, and 
prepared the way for other works. That 
of Chambers added ethics, grammar, 
logic, metaphysics, poetry, politics, rhet- 
oric, and theology. It was a work judi- 
ciously, honestly, and carefully done, and 
long held popular favor. It sold no less 
than five editions, 1739-52. A Supple- 
ment came out in 1753, 2 vols, folio, 3307 
p>ages. Abraham Rees made a revised 
and greatly enlarged edition, 1778-88, 2 
vols, folio, 5010 pages, 57,000 articles, 
and 159 plates. The famous French 
< Encyclopidie > (Vide < Synopses, > page 
160) grew out of a plan to reproduce 
Chambers's work in a French trans- 
lation. 

But the great successor to Chambers 
was the < Encyclopaedia Britannica,> 
which « digested into distinct treatises or 
systems, » 45 in number, the arts and 
sciences analyzed in Chambers into 47 
<< divisions of knowledge >*; and which 
gave in addition numerous separate arti- 
cles on many of the terms occurring in 
the treatises. A printer, William Smel- 
lie, was the editor, and the writer also 
of the larger part of the work. F*ub- 
lished at Edinburgh, in numbers, begin- 
ning with December 1768, it was com- 
pleted in 1 77 1, 3 vols, quarto, 2670 pages, 
and 160 plates. The second edition 
came out 1777-84, 10 vols., 8595 pages, 
and 340 plates. The addition of bio- 
graphy and history was now first made, 
constituting this edition <<an encyclopae- 
dia not solely of arts and sciences, but 
of the whole wide circle of general 
learning and miscellaneous information » 
(Quarterly Review, cxiii. 362). The 
successive editions of the Britannica 
since the second have been: 3d, 1788-97, 
18 vols., 14,579 pages, and 542 plates; 
4th, 1801-10, 20 vols., 16,033 pages, 581 
plates; 5th, 1817, 20 vols., 16,017 pages, 
582 plates. Constable, who had bought 
the chief interest in 18 12, brought out a 
Supplement in 6 vols., 4933 pages, 125 
plates, 1816-24. The 6th edition had 
been completed in 1823, when Constable 
failed in 1826, and the work became 
within a short time the property of 
Adam Black, whose house have pub- 
lished these editions: the 7th, 1830-1842, 
21 vols., 17,101 pages, 506 plates; the 
8th, 1853-61, 21 vols, and Index vol., 
18.196 pages, 402 plates, and many 
wood-cuts in the text; and the 9th, 



1875-89, 24 vols, and Index vol., with 
many plates and very many wood-cuts. 
At one time — namely, in the beginning 
of the present century — the < Britan- 
nica* commended itself to George III. 
as a publication calculated «to counter- 
act the tendency of that pestiferous 
work,>> the French Encycloptcedia. In 
our day it is engaged neither in attack 
nor defense of the articles of the politi- 
cal or the religious creeds. In the strife 
of opinions <Hhe encyclopaedia is not 
called upon to take any direct part It 
has to do with knowledge rather than 
opinion, and to deal with all subjects 
from a critical and historical rather than 
a dogmatical point of view. It cannot 
be the organ of any sect or party 
in science, religion, or philosophy. » 
(Preface to the 9th edition.) Besides 
the highly authoritative treatises on the 
natural and the intellectual sciences, the 
< Britannica > in its ninth and latest edi- 
tion is specially distinguished for its his- 
tories of the literatures of the whole 
world, and its articles on Biblical Criti- 
cism, Theology, and the Science of 
Religion. 

Brockhaus*s * Conversations Lexikon,> 
a German popular encyclopeedia, was 
first published in six volumes (1796- 
1808). It was from the first a popular 
work, as its title indicates: designed to 
give such information as one feels the 
need of in daily intercourse with the 
world, — the original meaning of <* con- 
versation. *> The < Conversations Lexi- 
kon> was addressed to the educated 
public of Germany, not to the learned, 
and it attained great popularity; no 
other work of the kind was ever so 
frequently copied, translated, or imi- 
tated; the first < Chambers > was the 
tenth /Brockhaus> translated and 
abridged with some additions. The 
14th edition of <Brockhaus> was com- 
pleted in 1895, 16 volumes of about 
1,000 pages each, with plentiful illus- 
trations, plain or in colors, also elab- 
orate maps, plans of cities, etc. Not 
only the geography and the history of 
all the countries of the world are ade- 
quately treated, but also the biography 
and the literature of each, with a fullness 
hardly equaled in the encyclopeedias of 
the countries themselves. For example, 
the partiality of < Chambers > for Scotch 
notabilities is well known; yet in many 
instances a far more accurate and sat- 
isfactory account of the writings of 
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Scotch men of letters is found in * Brock- 
haus' than in < Chambers. > 

Another popular German encyclopse- > 
dia is Meyer's * Konversations Lexikon,> 
Brockhaus's most formidable competitor. 
It is a noble competition that these two 
encyclopaedias have carried on since 
i860, when Meyer's first appeared; the 
effort of each has ever been to win the 
palm of superiority by introducing new 
features of solid value, rather than by 
resorting to tricks to win popularity. 
All the resources of art are a\'ailed of 
to beautify the volumes with exquisite 
colored plates of natural-history objects 
and the like; yet in this is seen no 
pandering to vulgar taste for mere pict- 
ures, but, on the contrary', a serious 
purpose to bring art into the service 
of science: no encyclopaedias published 
in the United States can compare in 
this respect with Meyer's, or even 
Brockhaus's. And in the letterpress the 
same conscientious effort <*to promote 
general mental improvement by giving 
the results of research and discovery in 
a simple and popular form without ex- 
tended details,* is visible on every page. 
The fifth edition of < Meyer > was com- 
pleted in 1897, when the 17th volume 
was published: it contains 10,000 figures 
in the text, and 1,000 full-page and two- 
page pictures, maps, etc. It must be 
added that while subjects are treated 
in simple and popular style in the 
body of the text, very full technical 
details are g^iven, in « inserts » appended 
to every title of importance in science 
and art; for example, the title < Spin- 
ning^ has eight pages inserted, describ- 
ing with figures the different kinds of 
spinning-machines. Thus the work is 
serviceable even to the technologist and 
the expert 

What is now known as < Chambers's 
Encyclopajdia * began to be published in 
i860, when its first volume appeared; 
not until 1868 was the last volume pub- 
lished. The number of volumes has 
continued to be the same in the two 
revised editions issued since that time; 
namely, ten in octavo form. The first 
edition of < Chambers > was <* founded >> 
on the loth edition of the German pop- 
ular encyclopaedia of Brockhaus; that is, 
it was largely a translation and adap- 
tation of the articles in that work, with 
additions of matters relating to the 
United Kingdom, Scotland in particu- 
lar. The second edition, completed in 



1874, was still largely an adaptation 
of 'Brockhaus; but the third edition, 
completed in 1892, is an original and 
independent compilation, the articles 
written by eminent British and for- 
eign scholars expressly for the work. 
All the important subject-matters of 
science, history, art, philosophy, reli- 
gion, etc., are treated with all needful 
thoroughness, yet with the minimum of 
scholastic technicality. It is the model 
of a popular encyclopaedia: concise, 
exact, easily understandable; with a 
sufficiency of illustrations and maps of 
countries, and plans of noted cities. 

The < International Cyclopaedia, > 15 
vols., latest revision 189S, is a thor- 
oughly revised reproduction of the 1874 
edition of Chamber's Encyclopaedia, with 
additions of American matter and no- 
tices of some of the more important his- 
torical occurrences and scientific discover- 
ies of the last twenty-five years, together 
with many biographies of living persons. 

Appleton's. <New American Cyclopae- 
dia* began to be published in 1857; the 
last volume, the sixteenth, appeared in 
1863. Its editors-in-chief, George Ripley 
and Charles A. Dana, were also editors- 
in-chief of the revised form of the work, 
<The American Cyclopaedia, > 16 vols., 
1873-76. There has been no general 
revision of the work since that time. 
The publishers of the < American Cyclo- 
peedia* have since 1861 published the 
< American Annual Cyclopaedia,* designed 
to record the prog^ss of science and 
the arts, and the world's history from 
year to year, and to serve as supple- 
ments to the < American Cyclopaedia.* 
It is in the same form as that work, 
octavo, and comprises about 800 pages 
per volume. 

* Johnson's New Universal Cjxlopae- 
dia> first appeared in 1874-77, in four 
imperial octavo volumes. It was es- 
pecially strong in the departments of 
natural science — physics, chemistr}\ me- 
chanics, etc., — and American gazetteer 
matter. In its later form, 'Johnson's 
Universal Cyclopaedia,* 1893-95, 8 vols., 
with a change of publishers, the work 
was thoroughly revised, by a corps of 
thirty-six editors, under the direction of 
Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., assisted 
by eminent European and American 
specialists. 

The * Grand Dictionnaire Universel* 
of Larousse, in sixteen folio volumes of 
about 1,500 pages each, began to be 
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published in 1864, and was completed 
in 1878. Since then two supplementary 
volumes have been issued. In the de- 
partments of natural science, mathemat- 
ics, and the fine and the useful arts, 
<Larousse> is very full: the articles on 
the literary men of France and Italy 
and their works would seem to meet 
every reasonable requirement; the writ- 
ers of other countries receive less 
adequate treatment In this respect 
<Larousse> is far inferior to the German 

< Conversations Lexika. > Nevertheless 
the < Grand Dictionnaire UniverseP is a 
splendid monument to the learning and 
the indomitable energy of its founder, 
Pierre Larousse. 

<Men and Women of the Time* is a 
dictionary of living notabilities of all 
*x>untries; the latest edition is very re- 
cent. It is an English publication, and 
obviously of indispensable utility. A 
similar work in French is Vapereau's 

< Dictionnaire des Contemporains.* The 
English work is revised at intervals of 
about ten years; the French at longer 
intervals. 

Among the notable annual works of 
reference, belonging to the same class 
as Appleton's < Annual Cyclopeedia,* is 

< Hazel's Annual,* a volume which gives 
a brief summary of the political and 
economic conditions of all countries; no- 

/ table events of their history for the year ; 
the year's necrology; record of the year's 
progress in science, art, literature, etc 

The < Statesman's Year-Book,> also an 
English annual, is devoted wholly to the 
governmental conditions of the countries 
of the world, and gives the personnel 
of the several monarchies, republics, 
and other States, their statistics of pop- 
ulation, commerce, production, and 
industry, finance, army and navy estab- 
lishments, interna? communications, edu- 
cation, etc., compiled from official 
returns: it is a work of unquestioned 
authority. 

The < Library of American .Literature,* 
compiled and edited by Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutch- 
inson, comprises eleven voltmies of about 
600 pages each, published 1887-91. It 
gives, by means of selections from the 
works of the more noteworthy writers, 
a general view of American literature, 
from its beginnings to the present time. 
The selections are representative, and are 
made with judgment; and no attempt is 
made to gather in every book written 



in America during the period since the 
beginning of the 17th century. The 
reader is thus saved from having thrust 
upon him much trivial and ephemeral 
matter; and the selections are of such 
volume and compass as to present a 
fairly adequate specimen of each au- 
thor's style and mode of thought This 
principle of selection is happily likened, 
by the editors in their preface, to the 
law of selection which should govern in 
the formation of a national gallery of 
fine art, designed to show the develop- 
ment of art from age to age. Here we 
have presented to us the whole history 
of our literature: the changes of topic 
and style, the rise of learning, imagina- 
tion, and creative power, resulting finally 
in a true home-school of authorship. 
Appended to the last volume are short 
biographies of all the authors repre- 
sented in the work. 

<Appleton's Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography,* edited by James Grant Wil- 
son and John Fiske, was published in 
six volumes of about 750 pages each, 
from 1886 to 1894. The « American** in 
its title is employed in the most com- 
prehensive sense, relating to North, 
South, and Central America and the ad- 
jacent islands; hence it is a biographical 
dictionary not only for the United 
States, but also for Canada and for the 
Spanish-American, Portuguese-American, 
and other countries of this hemisphere. 
The biographies are of contemporaries 
as well as of men of former times; and 
the names of men of European birth 
and residence who have had any promi^ 
nent part in the history of America, are 
included, — as Columbus, Berkeley, La- 
fayette, Whitefield. 

The < Dictionary of American Authors,* 
edited by Oscar Fay Adams, is the suc- 
cessor of the same editor's ^Handbook of 
American Authors,* published in 1884; 
the new work appeared in 1897. It com- 
prises, in one volume of 450 pages, the 
names and titles of works of more than 
6,000 writers in every department of 
literature, whether famous or obscure. 
The fullness of the information given in 
this work is equaled by its really exem- 
plary accuracy. 

MoTnm Organnni, The, by Francis 
-^^ Bacon. The < Novum Oi'ganmn,* or 
^New Method,* forms the second part 
of Lord Bacon's great philosophical work 
entitled Unstauratio Magna,* <The Grreat 
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Restoration > of Science. The first part, 
entitled <De Augmentis Scientianim,> is 
an extension of the previous work on 
the Advancement of Learning. The 
third part is the <Historia Naturalis.> 
The < Novum Organum> contains the 
outlines of the scientific or inductive 
method; viz., that of proceeding from 
facts to general laws, instead of inferring 
facts from assumed general principles 
which have never been proved. This 
latter, the philosophical and metaphysical 
method, was repudiated by Bacon, and 
together with the « sup)erstitions >> of the- 
ology, was declared to have no place in 
the new learning. The <New Method, > 
therefore, is an attempt at an interpreta- 
tion of nature from direct observation. 
« Nature, » says Bacon, <<we behold by a 
direct ray; God by a refracted ray; man 
by a reflected ray.*> At the beginning 
of the < Novum Organum> we read this 
first of the series of i8o Aphorisms of 
which its two books consist: <<Man, the 
minister and interpreter of Nature, can 
do and understand only so much as he 
has observed in her: more he can neither 
know nor do.'> As obstacles to correct 
observation and inference from nature, 
he mentions the four kinds of <<Idola,>^ 
or preconceptions which prejudice the 
mind at the outset and which must 
therefore be removed: the Idola Tri- 
bus, or the misconceptions growing out 
of our nature as man; the Idola Specus, 
those growing out of our individual or 
peculiar nature or surroundings; the 
Idola Fori, misconceptions imbibed 
through common speech and opinions 
leading to much idle controversy; and 
finally the Idola Theatri, or fables and 
fictions of tradition that continue to be 
sources of error. He refers contemptu- 
ously to the Greek Sophists, and quotes 
the prophecy of the Egyptian priest con- 
cerning the Greeks: <<They are always 
boys: they have neither the age of 
science nor the science of age.>> 

The second part begins with the 
Aphorism, «It is the work and intention 
of human power to generate and super- 
induce a new nature or new natures 
upon a body already g^ven: but of a 
natnre already given to discover a form 
or a true difference, or a nature origi- 
nating another nature (naturam naturan- 
tem) or a source of emanation, this is 
the work and intention of human learn- 
ing. » The study of forms is therefore 
the object of the new method; and the 



remainder of the work is devoted to 
illustrating, particularly by observations 
of the action of heat, the true mode of 
making and comparing observations of 
natural occurrences. In conclusion the 
author refers to man's fall from a primi- 
tive state of innocence and his loss of 
his dominion over nature. This is how- 
ever capable of restoration first by reli- 
gion and faith and then by the arts and 
sciences. For labor is not always to be 
a curse, but man shall <<eat his bread in 
the sweat of his brow,^^ not indeed in 
vain disputations and idle ceremonies of 
mag^c, but in subduing nature to the 
uses of human lite. 

r^ reek Studies, a series of essays by 
^^ Walter Pater (1892), are concerned 
with some of the most beautiful and 
uncommon aspects of Greek thought and 
art. The first two essays on < Dionysus* 
The Spiritual Form of Fire and Dew,> 
and on ^The Bacchanals of Euripides, > 
treat of the mystical significance of the 
vine, of the religion of the g^rape as a 
cult, — subtle, far-reaching, and mysteri- 
ous as Nature herself. The essay on 
the ^Myth of Demeter and Persephone > 
goes back likewise to the great natural 
source of the magnificent worship of 
earth and its revohang seasons. <Hip- 
polytus Veiled > is a study from Euripi- 
des. The remaining essays are devoted 
to Greek art, the heroic age, the age of 
graven images, to the marbles of -^gina, 
and to the age of athletic prizemen. 

Pater's treatment of these subjects is 
remarkably subtle and sympathetic. His 
peculiar gift of insight into the spirit of 
a great dead age here finds full mani- 
festation. In no other of his writings 
is the style more perfectly adapted to 
the subject-matter; polished, chastened, 
chiseled, it resembles in its symmetry 
and beauty a monument of Greek sculpt- 
ure. 

Jowett Benjamin, M. A,, D. D., LL.D., 
Master of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. By Eveljm Abbott and Lewis 
CampbelL (2 vols., 1897.) A work excep- 
tionally rich in personal interest and in 
Oxford interest during nearly sixty 
years {1836-93.) Bom April 15th, 1817, 
and a student at St Paul's School 1829- 
36, young Jowett won a scholarship in 
Balliol College, Oxford, in 1835 ; and from 
1836 to the close of his career remained 
at Oxford. While yet an undergraduate 
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he won a Balliol Fellowship, 1838, achiev- 
ing thus early rare distinction as a 
scholar. In 1842 he became a Balliol tu- 
tor, and also an ordained clergyman. He 
was an Examiner of Classical Schools in 
1849, &Q<^ again in 1853. ^^ 1^54 the 
death of the Master of Balliol gave him 
a chance to be elected to the position, as 
beyond question the ablest of Balliol tu- 
tors, and an eminent university man ; but 
the more conservative party among the 
Fellows defeated him by a single vote. 
He served the same year as a member 
of the Commission on Examinations for 
the Indian civil service, and wrote their 
elaborate report. He published, in June 
1855, his remarkably bold and thought- 
ful commentary on Thessalonians, Ga- 
latians, and Romans, with special dis- 
sertations which greatly stirred public' 
interest. The same year Lord Palmer- 
ston's government appointed him Reg- 
ius Professor of Greek, with, however, 
only the nominal salary of £40. He 
was obliged to add his new duties to 
those of tutorship, and to figure as the 
most eminent scholar of his college, and 
an educator second to none at Oxford, 
not given a decent support Jowett 
accepted his Greek chair as more to 
his mind than any other « except one 
of theology. *> But influences adverse 
to him on account of the broad views 
expressed in his * Commentary > were at 
work. A favorable review of the book 
was stopped in the Times office, by 
these influences after it had been put 
in type, and even the beggarly Greek 
position would have met the same fate 
if it had come on a little later. An 
accusation of heresy against Jowett was, 
brought before the Vice-Chancellor, and 
the indignity put upon him of being 
summoned to appear and anew sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles. It was assumed 
that he would not, but he did it, and 
taking up the duties of his Greek chair 
began lectures on Plato's < Republic, > 
which he called «the greatest unin- 
spired writing. » Though practically un- 
paid, he made the lectures free, and for 
many years made them a great suc- 
cess. «I often think, » he said, «that I 
have to deal with the g^reatest of all lit- 
eratures. » The sharp attacks made upon 
him caused a rapid sale of his book, 
and he gave great labor to its revision 
for a second edition, and it came out 
in the summer of 1859, much enlarged 
and in great part rewritten. The Times 
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now published his friend Arthur P. 
Stanley's review of it But the period of 
disfavor with conservatism upon which 
he had entered, and which specially 
found expression in the repeated defeats 
until February 17th. 1865, of all effort 
to provide pay for his brilliant labor in 
the Greek professorship, was made 
greatly darker in 1860-65 by the storm 
which arose over the publication of 
< Essays and Reviews.^ In 1863 a pros- 
ecution of Jowett on account both of bis 
< Commentary > and of his < Essay* was 
set on foot, but only to collapse upon 
being pressed. Two years later, the 
scandal of a great scholar at Oxford 
brilliantly discharging the duties of a 
professorship of Greek for ten years with 
hardly any salary came to an end. The 
next three years, 1865-68, saw liberal 
measures carried in Balliol councils, and 
great advances made. In 1869 Jowett 
was appointed preacher to the college. 
The next year, June 1870, brought a va- 
cancy in the Balliol Mastership. A plan 
for a second * Essays and Reviews > vol- 
ume was earnestly pressed by Jowett in 
1869 and 1870, but not Anally executed. 
In February 1871, the earliest four-volume 
edition of Jowett's < Plato > appeared. The 
second edition, with very gp-eat improve- 
ment of the translation and large addi- 
tions to the introductions, came out in 
1875. The flnal edition, constituting 
Jowett's magnum opus, was published in 
1892, with the perfected work in notes 
and dissertations, the matter and style 
of which are the author's lasting claim 
upon a high place in the literature of the 
century. From Plato, Jowett in 1871-72 
went on to the translation of Thucydi- 
des, which appeared in 1881, and to 
a translation of Aristotle's < Politics, > 
which was published in 1882. A work 
on the life of Christ had a place in his 
plans almost to the end of his life, but 
he did nothing towards it His idea 
was that the life of Christ should be 
written *as a history of truths, to bring 
the mind and thoughts of Christ a little 
nearer to the human heart, in the spirit, 
not in the letter >^ ; and this he thought 
might be the work of another genera- 
tion in theology. In 1882 Jowett be- 
came Vice-Chancellor of the tmiversity, 
and held the office four years. It was 
his flnal recognition as the foremost of 
Oxford educators. His <Life> is exceed- 
ingly rich in indications of character, in 
penetrating thoughts on a great variety 
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of themes, in sagacious independent crit- 
icisms, and in reminiscences of Oxford 
and of English culture during sixty 
years, which will long give it a high 
place among books of the century. 

'Taleft from Shakespeare, by Charles 
* and Mary Lamb. This modest vol- 
ume, which was to prove Charles Lamb's 
first literary success, was written at the 
desire of William Godwin, as one of a 
series of children's books published by 
him. It consists of the plays of Shakes- 
peare transposed into narrative form, — 
the comedies by Mary Lamb, and the 
tragedies by Charles, and preserving as 
far as possible the original language of 
the poet's blank verse. Prepared for 
children, its entire simplicity proved an 
added charm for readers, young and old. 
The scholarship and literary taste of its 
authors, meanwhile, could but produce 
not a mere prose version of the pla3rs 
for juvenile amusement, but a critical 
introduction to the study of Shakespeare, 
in the finest sense. 

/^oUegians, The, by Gerald Griffin. 
^ As a teller of Irish stories. Griffin 
takes his place with Carleton, Banim, and 
Miss Edgeworth. Boucicault's famous 
play <The Colleen Bawn> was based on 
this tale, which was published in 1828. 
Not many years later the broken-hearted 
writer entered a convent, where he died 
at the early age of thirty-seven, under 
the name of Brother Joseph. The inci- 
dents of the book are founded on fact, 
having occurred near Limerick, Ireland. 
The story is one of disappointed love, 
of successful treachery, broken hearts, 
and <*evil fame deserved »; but in the 
end virtue is rewarded. Like most other 
novels of its period, it is diffuse and over- 
sentimental ; but it is likely to live for its 
faithful delineation of Irish character at 
its best — and worst 

Lazarillo de Tormes, by Diego Hur- 
tado de Mendoza. This << pica- 
resque *> novel was first published in 1553, 
but was written when the author was 
a student at Salamanca (1520-23). Men- 
doza's authorship has been questioned, 
and it has been attributed to Juan de 
Ortega, and to certain bishops, who 
are said to have composed it on their 
way to the Council of Trent. Still, 
the probabilities are all in favor of 
Mendoza, and it is the work upon 
which his literary fame chiefly rests. 



The hero is a young rogue who begins 
his career as guide to a rascally blind 
beggar. The beggar ill-treats him, and 
he avenges himself cruelly but comic- 
ally. He then passes into the service 
of a priest, a country squire, a « par- 
doner, >^ a chaplain, and an alguazil 
The author leaves him in the position 
of town-crier of Toledo. The story 
opened the way for the novela pica- 
rescUy L ^., the novel of thieves, to 
which we owe < Guzman d'Alfarache> 
and < Gil Bias > ; and is one of the best 
of its kind. The author shows his ori- 
ginality by breaking away from the 
magicians, fairies, knights errant, and 
all the worn-out material of the Middle 
Ages, and borrowing his characters from 
the jovial elements to be found in the 
shady side of society. All his charac- 
ters, as well as the hero, are vaga- 
bonds, beggars, thievish innkeepers, 
knavish lawyers, or monks who have 
become disreputable; and all throb with 
intense life in his brisk and highly 
colored narrative. Every episode in 
Lazarillo's checkered existence is a mas- 
terpiece of archness and good-humor. 
The work, which created an epoch in 
the history of Spanish prose, is. un- 
fortunately, unfinished: the author, hav- 
ing apparently become a little ashamed 
of this offspring of his youth, refused 
to complete it A second part was 
added by De Luna, a refugee at Paris, 
in 'the following century; but it is far 
from having the qualities of Mendoza's 
fragment. 

f 68 Miserables, by Victor Hugo, ap- 
^ peared April 3d, 1862. Before publi- 
cation it was translated into nine 
languages; and its simultaneous appear- 
ance at Paris, London, Brussels, New 
York, Madrid, Berlin, Saint Petersburg, 
and Turin, was a literary event It has 
since been translated into twelve other 
languages. Hugo's first novel since his 
great mediaeval romance * Notre Dame 
de Paris, > published thirty-one years 
earlier, <Les Misdrables> is a story of 
the nineteenth century. It gives a com- 
prehensive view of Paris, and discloses 
the author's conception of the present 
time, and his suggestions for the future. 
Though a novel with a purpose, it is 
questionable whether the poet's feeling 
for the ideal and picturesque does not 
exceed the reformer's practical sense 
and science. <Les Misdrables^ is often 
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criticized for lack of unity and careless 
arrange meat of its abundant matter; but 
its enormous knowledge of life and his- 
tory, and its imaginative power, give it 
an irresistible fascination. Tlie central 
tigfure of the five books which compose 
the story is Jean Valjean, a simple 
faard-working peasant, who, stealing a 
loaf of bread for his sister's starving 
children, is arrested and condemned to 
the galleys for five years, a punishment 
lengthened to nineteen years by his at- 
tempts to escape. Cruelty and privation 
render him inert and brutish; and on 
his release the convict begs in vain, till 

the Bishop of D takes him in and 

gives him food and shelter. The aged 
Bishop is a saint, shaping his life in 
literal oliedience to the divine com- 
mands; but in return for his kindness, 
Valjean steals bis silver and escapes in 
the night. When the police bring the 
culprit back, the Bishop saves him by 
declaring that the silver had been a free 
gift to him. Touched to the heart, Val- 
jean henceforth believes in goodness and 
makes it his law. His future life is a 
series of self-sacrifices, resulting in 
moral growth. He becomes in time a 
rich manufacturer, mayor of his town, 
and a noted philanthropist. Among 
other good deeds, he befriends Fantine, 
a grisette abandoned by her lover, and 
forced into a life of degradation to sup- 
port her child. Fantine dies ju.st as 
Valjean is arrested by Javert, an im- 
placable detective who has recognized 
the ei-convict Valjean temporariiy 
evades him, but wherever he goes, 
Javert ferrets him out Finally to save 
another man mistaken for him, Valjean 
surrenders himself and is returned to 
the galleys. He escapes, and rescues 
Pantine's child, little Cosette, from the 
cruel ThSnardiers, sordid inn-keepers to 
whom her mother had intrusted her. 
She grows up a beautiful, loving girl, 
the solace of his life, and for her sake 
he accomplishes his supreme sacrifice. 
Marias, a worthy young man, falls in 
love with her. Valjean arranges the 
marriage, conceals her ignoble birth, 
and provides for her future. But Mar- 
ius misjudges him, and believes him 
guilty o( unworiby conduct ; and for Co- 
sette's sake, the old man leaves her. 
But he cannot live without her; and 
when Marius leoms his mistake, discov- 
ers that h« owes his life to Valjean, and 
hunies to him with Coeett«. the patient 



hero is dying. In this complicated his- 
tory, which involves many characters, 
chiefly types of the poor, the unfortu- 
nate, and the viciou.'i of Paris, certain 
passages stand out with dramatic intens- 
ity; among them being the famous 
chapter of the battle of Waterloo; the 
description of the Paris sewers, through 
the intricacies of which Jean Valjean 
Sees with wounded Marias; and of the 
defense of the barricade, where Gav- 
roche, the best existing study of a Paris 
gamin, gathers bullets and sings defi- 
antly as be meets death. The place of 
'Les Mis^rables* is in the front rank of 
successful romantic fiction. 

Red as a Bose 1h She, by Rboda 
Broughton. This commonplace love- 
storj- is very simply told. The scene is 
laid in Wales. The heroine, Esther 
Craven, promises to marry Robert Bran- 
don, "to keep him quiet,* though caring 
much less for him than for her only 
brother. But on a visit she meets the 
heaven-appointed lover, and ntrtwith- 
standing her engagement the two at once 
fall in love. Interested friends, who do 
not approve the affair, plot and bear 
false witness to break it off. Esther 
confesses to Brandon her change of 
feeling, and he is man enough to re- 
lease her. Then ensues a period of 
loneliness, misunderstanding, and bard- 
ship for the heroine, whose character 
is ripened by adversity. When happi- 
ness once more stands waiting for her. 
she has learned bow to use its gifts. 
The story moves quickly, and is enter- 
taining. 

Tke OoldmikerB* Tilla^, by Johann 
Heinrich Zschokke. Like the other 
works of Zschokke, this is renowned for 
its graphic description of natural scen- 
ery, its precise delineation oi society 
and exact portraiture of the class of 
which it treats, as well as for its moral, 
philanthropic, and beneficial tendency. 
Its Engli^ equivalent may be found in 
the charming tales of Mary Howttt 
Oswald, the Swiss soldier, « returning 
from the wars,^ finds his native village 
of Goldenthal sunk into the depths of 
misery and degradation; its inhabitants 
lazy, shiftless, hampered with debt, fre- 
quenters of public houses, lost to all 
sense of moral responsibility. He de- 
votes himself to the amelioration of 
their condition; in which, by the help at 
the lovely Elizabeth, the miller's dangh- 
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ter and then his wife, he is successful: 
so developing the various sources of com- 
fort and improvement ; so exemplifying by 
practical illustration the multiplied meth- 
ods by which a patriot of . philanthropy 
may serve the best interests of his fellow- 
citizens and country, that in the end he 
is rewarded by seeing the home of his 
youth on a par with the best organized, 
best conducted, and best credited vil- 
lages of the community, and the <<Gold- 
enthalers,^^ from being a synonym to 
their neighbors for all that is worthless, 
at length known and honored as the 
«Goldmakers,» for the thrift which 
changes everything it touches into pre- 
cious metal. Although the precise local- 
ity of the <* Goldmakers' Village >> cannot 
be found, yet it is to be feared that 
many an obscure locality can be dis- 
covered where, in many points, the pict- 
ure can be matched, and where the 
benevolent enterprise of another Oswald 
is equally necessary. 

Last Athenian, The (^Sidste Athe- 
naren>), by Viktor Rydberg (1880), 
translated from the Swedish by W. W. 
Thomas in 1883. The scene of the novel 
is laid in Athens in the fourth century 
of our own era; and deals with the inner 
dissensions of the Christian church, the 
struggles and broils of the Homoiousians 
and Athanasians, and the social and 
political conditions involved in or affected 
by these differences. The corruption of 
the upper classes, the lingering power of 
the old religion of Greece, the strange 
melde of old and new philosophies and 
erratic social codes, are presented by the 
introduction of many types and individ- 
uals. But a confusing multiplicity of 
interests and characters interferes with a 
dear view. The stage is too crowded. 
The parts of the plot are woven together 
about the love-story of Hermione, daugh- 
ter of the philosopher Chrysanteus, and 
a young Athenian of the degenerate 
type, who from a promising youth 
passes into the idle and heartless dissi- 
pation of the typical Athenian aristocrat. 
Influenced by divided motives, he makes 
an attempt to regain his moral standing, 
and does regain Hermione's confidence; 
but on his wedding night, he is killed 
by the lover of a young Jewish girl 
whom he has betrayed and deserted. 
The famous historic figures of the epoch 
are all introduced into Rydberg's pict- 
ure, — emperors and bishops, political 



schemers and professional beauties, sol- 
diers and merchants, princes and beg- 
gars. Even St. Simeon Stylites on his 
pillar is painted in all his repulsive 
hideousness of saintly squalor. A pretty 
interlude to the development of the story 
is afforded by several charming interpre- 
tations of the old legend of Narcissus 
and the Echo. 

T ife and Letters of Lord Macanlay, 
^ The, edited and arranged by his 
nephew. Sir George Otto Trevelyan 
(1876), is recognized as a biog^phy of 
whose excellence English literature may 
boast. From the great historian's cor- 
respondence, private memoranda, and 
original drafts of his essays and speeches, 
and from the recollections of friends and 
relatives, the author has produced a 
model book. Macaulay's untiring pa- 
tience of preparation, the tireless labor 
expended in collecting materials, his 
amazing assiduity in arranging them, 
his unequaled memory, and his broad 
popular sympathies, are sympathetically 
described, and reveal to us the most 
distinguished, progressive, industrious, 
able, versatile party leader of the first 
half of this century. The genuine hon- 
esty and worth of his character, and 
his brilhant scholarship, are as evident 
as his limitation in the fields of the 
highest imagination. Throughout the 
book Trevelyan suppresses himself con- 
scientiously, with the result that this 
work ranks among the most faithful and 
absorbing biographies in English. 

Phases of Thought and Criticism, by 
Brother Azarias, of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools (Patrick Francis 
Mullany). A book of search for the 
ideal in thought, with special reference 
to the cultivation of religious sentiment 
on the basis of the Catholic faith. The 
writer states the principles for which 
he contends, and what may be called 
the logic of spiritual discernment, and 
then makes an application of them in 
very carefully executed studies of the 
limitations of A Kempis, <The Divina 
Commedia> of Dante, and the <In Me- 
moriam> of Tennyson. These three 
studies show the author at his best, as 
an ardent traveler on «the road that 
leads to the Life and the Light » The 
last of the three is the most elaborate; 
and in it the zealous expounder of spir- 
itual method << watches a great modern 
poet wrestling with the problem of 
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bridging the chasm which yawns be- 
tween agnosticism and Christianity. » 

Ji/lj Schools and Schoolmasters, by 
^''* Hugh Miller (1854), is one of the 
most delightful of autobiog^phies as far 
as it goes. (It stops with Miller's as- 
sumption of the editorship ^f the Edin- 
burgh Witness in 1840 — after which he 
was teacher rather than pupiL) The 
author desired it to be regarded as «a 
sort of educational treatise, thrown into 
the narrative form, and addressed more 
especially to workingmen»; but men 
and women of all classes find it good 
reading. For seventeen years covered 
by this volume, he worked at the trade 
of stone-mason, — though he had been 
carefully educated by his two uncles, 
and possessed an extensive knowledge 
of English language, history, and liter- 
ature, — spending his spare time in geo- 
logical research and in reading. His 
remarkable powers of observation he 
must have developed early: he speaks of 
remembering in later life things that 
only a sharp eye would have noted, as 
far back as the end of his third year. 
Having disposed of his parents* bio- 
g^phy in the first chapter, the work 
narrates his earliest recollections of his 
own life, his school days, his youthful 
adventures, the awakening of his taste 
by one of his uncles for the study of 
nature, his first attempts at authorship, 
visits to the Highlands, choice of a 
trade, moving to Edinbtirgh, religious 
views, illness, receiving an accountant- 
ship in a branch bank at Cromarty, 
marriage, the death of his infant daugh- 
ter, etc. It abounds in stories, interesting 
experiences, keen observation of natural 
objects, and anecdotes of prominent 
men, — all in an admirable style. 

Patrins, by Louise Imogen Guiney, is 
a collection of twenty short essays 
on things of the day, with one disquisi- 
tion on King Charles II. The little 
papers are called < Patrins, > from the 
Romany word signifying the handfuls of 
scattered leaves by which the gipsies 
mark the way they have passed; Miss 
Guiney's road through the thought-coun- 
try being marked by these printed 
leaves. The essays are distinctly lit- 
erary in form and feeling; the style is 
grace itself; the matter airy yet subtle, 
whimsical and quite out of the common. 
<On the Delights of an Incognito, > <On 
Dying as a Dramatic Situation,^ *An 



Open Letter to the Moon,* <A Bitter 
Complaint of an Ungentle Reader,* are 
some of the fantastic and alluring titles. 
The essayist owns the artistic soul, and 
finds <A Pleasing Encounter with a Pick- 
pocket* piecing, not because the pick- 
pocket was marched off by a policeman, 
as would be satisfactory to the ordinary 
victim of his cleverness, but becatise he 
displays such ability in eluding that fate 
that Uie despoiled one applauds him as 
a fellow-artist *The Great Playground* 
is a charming paper on out-of-doors; full 
of the gipsy love of freedom, which is 
almost greater with the author than her 
love of books, of dogs, or of okl things. 
<An Inquirendo into the Wit and Other 
Good Parts of his Late Majesty King 
Charles the Second* attempts for the 
Merry Monarch what Froude attempted 
for Henry VIII. The piece is in the 
form of a dialogue between a holder of 
the generally accepted view of the Sec- 
ond Charles's character, and a devoted 
admirer of that sovereign, who wears a 
sprig of green in his hat on the anniver- 
sary of the Restoration, and feeds the 
swans in St. James's Park, because his 
Majesty once loved to do so. This apol- 
ogist considers Charles II. as the last 
sovereign with a mind; and for that 
merit, he can find it in his heart to for- 
give much to that cynical and hmnorons 
gentleman. 

Melson, The Life of; by Captain A. T. 
^ ^ Mahan. This monumental biography 
is a sort of supplement to the author's 
< Influence of Sea-Power.* He considers 
Lord Nelson as ^the one man who in 
himself summed up and embodied the 
greatness of the possibilities which Sea 
Power comprehends, — the man for whom 
genius and opportunity worked together, 
to make the personification of the navy 
of Great Britain the dominant factor in 
the periods hitherto treated,** Earl Nel- 
son arose, and in him <<all the promises of 
the past found their finished realization, 
their perfect fulfillment** Making use 
of the materials of the many who have 
written biographies of this fascinating 
personality, and even richer materials 
that came into his possession, it was 
Captain Mahan's object <<to disengage 
the figure of the hero from the glory that 
cloaks it** His method is to make Nel- 
son <* describe himself, tell the story of 
his own inner life as well as of his 
external actions.** He therefore extracts 
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from the voluminous correspondence ei- 
Unt passages that enable him * to detect 
the leading features of temperament, 
traits of thought and motives of action, 
and thence to conceive within himself, 
by gradual familiarity eveir more than 
by formal effort, the character therein 
revealed," In the same way as he thus 
reproduces his individuality, so he treats 
of his military actions ; showing not 
merely what he did, but also the princi- 
ples that dominated him throughout his 
life. The author's logical faculty stood 
him in good stead in thus concentrating 
documentary evidence to bear on mooted 
points, and he most skillfully unravels 
tangled threads. At the same time bis 
vivid and richly embroidered style, com- 
bined with just the right degree of dig- 
nity, makes hLs presentation of mingled 
biography and history as interesting as 
a romance and as satisfying as history. 
The two stately volumes are adorned 
with numerous portraits and engravings, 
and with maps and plans explacmtory of 
the battles and engagements described. 

American Conflict, The, by Horace 
Greeley. This history is not re- 
stricted to the period of armed conflict 
between the North and South in the 
sistiea ; but purports to give, in two 
large volumes, an account of the drift 
of public opinion in the United States 
regarding human slavery from 1776 to 
the close of the year 1865. The most 
valuable feature of this history is the 
incorporation into it of letters, speeches, 
political platforms, and other documents, 
which show authentically and beyond 
controversy the opinions and dogmas 
accepted by political parties and their 
chiefs, and approved by public opinion 
North and South ; as the author justly 
remarks, nothing could so clearly show 
the influences of slavery in molding the 
cq>lnioiis of the people and in shaping 
the destinies of the country. Thus the 
work is a great magazine of materials 
for the fiolitical history of the United 
States with regard to slavery; and what- 
ever judgment may be passed on its 
author's philosophy of the great conflict, 
the trustworthiness of his volumes, sim- 
ply as a record of facts and authentic 
declarations of sectional and partisan 
opinion, is unquestionable. 
"Tbe Oxford RerormerB of 149S: John 
* CoLET. Erasmus, and Thomas 
More: A history of their Fellow- Work, 



by Frederic Seebohm. (1867. 1S87,) A 
work not designed to offer biographies 
of the persons named, but to carefully 
study their joint work at Oiford. John 
Colet. a son of Sir Henry Colet, a 
wealthy merchant who had been more 
than once Lord Mayor of London, and 
was in favor at the court of Henry 
Vll.. had come home from study in 
Italy to Oxford in 1496; and, although he 
was not a Doctor, nor even a deacon 
preparing for full clerical dignity, he 
startled the conservatism of the church 
and the university by announcing a 
course of public free lectures on the 
epistles of Paul. ' It was a strikingly 
new-departure proceeding, not only in 
the boldness of a layman griving lectures 
on religion, but in new views to be 
brought out What was called the New 
Learning, starting from study of Greek, 
or the world's best literature, was tak- 
ing root at Oxford. Two men of note, 
Grocyn and Linacre. who had learned 
Greek, were working hard to awaken at 
Oxford interest in the study of Greek. 
And among the young students Colet 
found one, not yet of age, who showed 
the flnest type of English genius. He 
was called "Voung Master More." The 
fine quality of his intelligence was even 
surpassed by the sweetness of his spirit 
and the charm of his character. He 
was destined to be known as Sir Thomas 
More, one of the great historic examples 
of what Swift, and after him Matthew 
Arnold, called "sweetness and light" 
Colet was thirteen years older than 
More, but the two held close converse 
in matters of learning and humanity. 
They were Humanists, as the men of 
interest in all things human were called. 
Colet and More had been together at 
Oxford a year when a third Humanist 
appeared upon the scene in 1497, the 
year in which John Cabot discovered 
North America. This was Erasmus, who 
was already a scholar, after Che manner 
of the time, in Latin. He came to Ox- 
ford to become a scholar in Greek. He 
was scarcely turned thirty, — just Colet's 
age. — and had not yet begun to make a 
great name. The story of the three men 
runs on to 1519. into the early dawn of 
the Lutheran Reformation. Colet be- 
comes a Doctor and the Dean of St 
Paul's Cathedral in London (140Q). and 
on his father's death {1510), uses his 
inherited fortune to found St. Paul's 
School, in which 153 boys of any nation 
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or country should be instructed in the 
world's best literature, Greek as well as 
Latin; and not monkish chtirch Latin, 
but ancient classical Latin. Colet de- 
clared that the << corrupt Latin which the 
later blind world brought in, and which 
may be called Blotterature rather than 
Literature, >> should be << utterly banished 
and excluded. » Erasmus wrote a work 
<On the Liberal Education of Boys.> 
Colet wrote a Latin grammar for his 
boys, by which he hoped they might be 
helped to «grow to perfect literature. » 
It was in line with the new learning, 
that Erasmus edited, and secured the 
printing of, the New Testament in Greek, 
hoping it would lead, as it later did, to 
an English version. He said of <<the 
sacred Scriptures: I wish these were 
translated into all languages, so that 
they might be read and understood. I 
long that the husbandman should sing 
portions of them to himself as he fol- 
lows the plow, that the weaver should 
hum them to the tune of his shuttle, 
that the traveler should beguile with 
their stories the tedium of his journey. >> 
It was in the same humanist spirit that 
More wrote his < Utopia,* published in 
1 516, and embodying the visions of hope 
and progress floating before the eyes of 
the three « Oxford Reformers. » More 
was about entering into the service of 
Henry VIII.; and he wrote the intro- 
duction or prefatory book of the < Uto- 
pia,* for the express purpose of speaking 
out boldly on the social condition of the 
country and on the policy of the King. 

ladaism and Christianity, by Craw- 
^ ford Howell Toy, professor in Har- 
vard University. (189a) The sub-title 
of this valuable book modestly describes 
it as a sketch of the progress of thought 
from Old Testament to New Testament 
The history opens with an introduction 
of less than fifty pages, as clear as it is 
condensed, on the general laws of the 
advance from national to universal re- 
ligions. The rise of Christianity out of 
Judaism Professor Toy treats as a logi- 
cal and natural instance of progress. 
He points out the social basis of re- 
ligion, and analyzes and describes the 
g^'owth of society, with its laws of ad- 
vance, retrogression, and decay; the in- 
ternal development of ideas, and the 
relation between religion and ethics. He 
then treats of the influence of great 
men; of the external conditions that 



must modify a religion; of the general 
lines of progp:^ss; of the extra-national 
extension of a conquering religion; and 
of the universal religions, which he limits 
to three: Brahmanism, which has grown 
into Buddhism ; Judaism, which hasg^wn 
into Christianity; and the old Arabian 
faith, whose product is Islam. And the 
outlook is that as the great civilized and 
civilizing nations of the world, in whose 
hands are science and philosophy, lit- 
erature and art| political and social 
progress, hold also to the tenets of 
Christianity, they will carry that faith 
with them and plant it wherever they 
go, but in a higher form than it now 
asstunes. 

In following the subject proper. Pro- 
fessor Toy begins with the period repre- 
sented by the name of Ezra, examines 
the prophetic writings, and follows the 
literary development of the time as rep- 
resented in the ceremonial and uncanoni- 
cal books. The progress and variations 
of the doctrine of God and of sub- 
ordinate supernatural intelligences, both 
good and evil; the Jewish and Christian 
ideas of the nature of man, his attitude 
towards God, his hopes of perfection, 
the nature of sin and righteousness; the 
inclusions of the ethical code of both 
Jew and Christian; the two conceptions 
of the kingdom of God; the beliefs re- 
specting immortality, resurrection, and 
the new dispensation; and finally, an 
examination of the relation of Jesus to 
Christianity, — these occupy the remain- 
der of the volume. 

Mr. Toy concludes that both the Cath- 
olic and Protestant branches of Christ- 
ianity have followed the currents of 
modem thought; that there is not a 
phase of science, philosophy, or litera- 
ture, but has left its impress on the 
body of beliefs that control Christendom, 
yet that the person of Jesus has main- 
tained its place as the centre of religious 
life. The tone of the book is undog- 
matic; and its fine scholarship, clearness 
of statement, and delightful narrative 
style, make it agreeable and instructive 
reading for the laic 

Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, 
written by himself. (4th ed. 1891.) 
In this autobiography General Sher- 
man tells the story of his life up to the 
time of his being placed on the retired 
list in 1884: a final chapter by another 
hand completes the story, and describes 
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grin, — the Seven Sleepers, the Flying 
Dutchman, — all these are variants of one 
theme. Judas has had the same fate 
in legend. So has Pilate; so has Mai- 
chus, the servant of Caiaphas. Mr. Con- 
way presents the theory that all these 
tales have their root in the primitive 
myths of savage peoples, perhaps in 
sun-myths; but he does not pursue this 
rather futile speculation, devoting him- 
self rather to the story in its special 
form of the Wandering Jew, and tra- 
cing its development, and its expression 
in folk-lore, poetry, and fiction. The 
book is a fascinating study of the curi- 
ous and unusual, scholarly in substance 
but popular in treatment 

War and Peace, by Count Lyof Tol- 
stoy, perhaps the greatest of his 
novels, deals with the stirring conflict 
between Napoleon and France, and Kou- 
touzoff and Russia, beginning some years 
before Austerlitz. As might be expected 
of one of the most mystical of modem 
writers, war is treated not alone as ' a 
dramatic spectacle, but as a symbol of 
great social forces striving for expres- 
sion. The novel is a combination of 
mysticism and realism. Tolstoy has 
portrayed the terror of battle, the emo- 
tions of armies in conflict, with surpass- 
ing skill and power. The book as a 
whole leaves an indelible but confused 
impression upon the mind of the reader, 
as if he had himself passed through the 
din and smoke of a battle, of which he 
retains great dim memories. But above 
all is the impression of fatality, and the 
part that accident plays in all cam- 
paigns. 

\X7ith Fire and Sword, The Delnge, 
^^ and Pan Michael, a trilogy of 
magnificent historical novels, by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, treats of that period of 
Polish history which extends from 1648 
to the election of Sobieski to the throne 
of Poland as Yan III. It thus embraces 
the most stirring and picturesque era of 
the national life. The first of the tril- 
ogy deals with the deadly conflict be- 
tween the two Slav States, Russia and 
Poland. It is an epic of war, of battle, 
murder, and sudden death, of tyranny 
and patriotism, of glory and shame. In 
<The Deluge, > two great events of Polish 
history form the dramatic ground-work 
of the novel: these are the settlement of 
the Teutonic Knights in Prussia, and the 
union of Poland with Lithuania and 



Russia through the marriage of the 
Polish Princess Yadviga with Yag^ello, 
Grand Prince of Lithuania. The war 
between Poland and Sweden in 1665, 
brought on by the action of the Teutonic 
Knights, is described in this noveL Like 
its predecessor, it treats of battles, of 
sieges, of warriors, of the suffering and 
glory of war. A knowledge of Polish 
history is almost essential to the under- 
standing of its intricate and long-drawn- 
out plot In Pan Michael the story of 
Poland's struggle is continued and 
ended, its general lines being the same 
as those of the first two novels. 

In the historical fiction of this century 
nothing approaches the trilogy of Sien- 
kiewicz for magnificent breadth of can- 
vas, for Titanic action, for an epical 
quality well-nigh Homeric The author's 
characters are men of blood and iron, 
heroes of a great dead age, warriors 
that might have risen from huge stone 
tombs in old cathedrals'' to greet the sun 
again with eagle eyes. These novels as 
history can be best appreciated by Sien- 
kiewicz's own countrymen, since they 
appeal to glorious memories, since they 
treat of the ancestors of the men to 
whom they are primarily addressed. 

But the novels belong to the world; 
they are pre-eminent in the creation of 
characters, of htunorous fighters, of wo- 
men to be loved like the heroines of 
Shakespeare, and of such men as Za- 
globa, a creation to rank with Falstaff. 

Prisoner of Zenda, The, the best 
known of Anthony Hope's romances, 
relates the picturesque adventures of 
Rudolf Rassendyll, an English gentle- 
man, during a three months' sojourn in 
the Kingdom of Ruritania. 

He arrives upon the eve of the coro- 
nation of King Rudolf, whom he meets 
at Zenda Castle. In a drinking bout the 
king is drugged, and cannot be aroused 
to reach the capital Strelsau in time for 
the coronation. This treachery is the 
work of the king's brother, Duke Mi- 
chael, who wishes to usurp the king- 
dom. To foil his designs. Colonel Sapt 
and Fritz von Farlenheim successfully 
assist Rassendyll to personate the king. 
He is crowned, plays his part without 
serious blunders, and then sets about 
accomplishing the king's release, — a task 
rendered dangerous and difficult by the 
cunning and prowess of Michael and his 
followers. Rassendyll loves and is loved 
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bjr the Princess Flavia. She is also be- 
loved by the king and bis brother. Only I 
the release of the monarch— accomplished 
in a, series of dashing dramatic episodes 
— prevents Rassendyll from wedding 
Flavia. The story is told with wonder- 
fnl vim and spirit, and with a freshness 
and bealthfulness of feeling remarkable 
in an era of morbid fiction. The novel 
has been dramatized in a successful play 
of the same name. 

PendcDniB, by W. M. Thackeray 
(1S50). is more simple in plot and 
construction than his other novels. It 
is a masterly study of the character and 
devebpment of one Arthur Pendennis, a 
hero lifelike and convincing because of 
bis very unheroic qualities and faulty 
human nature. He beipns hU career as 
a spoiled, somewhat brilliant boy, adored 
by a foolish mother, and waited upon 
by his adopted sister Laura. From this 
atmosphere of adulation and solicitude. 
Pendennis goes to the university; but 
not before he hai fallen in love with an 
actresH ten years older than himself. 
Ho owes his escape from his toils to the 
intervention of a worldly-minded uncle. 
Major Pendennis, a capitally drawn t>-pe 
of the old man-abont-town. At the uni- 
versity he blossoms into a young gentle- 
man of fashion, with the humiliating 
result of being "plucked" in bis degree 
examination, and having his debts paid 
oS by Laura. His manliness reawakens, 
and he goes back to have it out with 
the university, returning this time a 
victor. Then follows a London career as 
a writer and man of the world. The boy 
just misses being the man by a certain 
childish love of the pomp and show of 
life. Yet he is never dishonorable, only 
weak. The test of his honor is his con- 
duct towards Fanny Bolton, a pretty 
girl of the kiwer class, who loves 
him innocently and whole-heartedly. Pen 
loves her and leaves her as innocent as 
be found her, but unhappy. His punish- 
ment comes in the shape of Blanche 
Amory, a flirt with a fortune. The double 
bait proves too much for the boy's van- 
ity. Only after she has jilted him are 
his eyes opiened to the true value of the 
gauds he is staking so much upon. 
The wholesome lesson being learned, he 
marries Laura and enters upon a life of 
new manliness. 

His character throughout is drawn 
with admirable cmsistency. He is per- 
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haps the most commonplace, and the 

most thoroughly human, of Thackeray'.s 

Dotlphar FaperB, by George William 
' Curtis. This brilliant satire on New 
York society was published in 1S56. and 
is still read, though it has partly lost its 
point owing to changed conditiotis. The 
pap>ers are something in the manner of 
Addison's satires on the pretensions and 
insincerities of society; but at times the 
bitterness becomes more scathing, and 
reminds one of Thackeray in its merci- 
less analysis of folly and ignorance. 
The writer div-ides the society of which 
he speaks into three classes: the newly 
rich, who have acquired wealth but not 
culture; the descendants of the old fami- 
lies, who make the glory of their an- 
cestors serv'e instead of any manliness 
or worth of their own; and the dancing 
youths into whose antecedents or char- 
acters nobody inquires, so long as they 
enliven the ball-rooms, and constitute 
eligible partners for the young ladies. 
A description is given of Mrs. Potiphar's 
ball, where dresses are ruined by care- 
less waiters, and drunken young fellows 
destroy valuable property, and hosts and 
guests are thoroughly miserable while 
pretending to enjoy the occasion. In 
the account of the Potiphars in Paris 
we sec how wealthy Americans, when 
lacking innate breeding and refinement, 
make themsel\-es ridiculous in the eyes 
of foreigners. The gilded youth of the 
day, as well as the shallow and flippant 
women, are held up to derision, while 
our sympathies are aroused by the poor, 
toiling, unaspiring fathers, who are not 
strong enough to make a stand for their 
rights. In reading these papers we can 
only be glad that the persons described 
by the author are no longer typical of 
American society. One of the enduring 
characters is the Rev. Cream Cheese, 
who sympathetically advises with Mrs. 
Potiphar as to the color of the cover of 
her prayer-book. 

PoetB of Am«rlcs, Tbe, by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman (1885), a work of 
the same general scope and design as 
the "Victorian Poets,* and a kind of 
sequel to it, is written in the belief 
that "the literattwe — even the poetic lit- 
erature — of no country- during the last 
half-century is of greater interest to the 
philosophical student, with respect to its 
bearing on the future, than that of the 
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United States, American poetry, more 
than that of England during the period 
considered, has idealized, often inspired, 
the national sentiment, — the historic 
movements of the land whose writers 
have composed it>^ After introductory 
chapters on < Early and Recent Con- 
ditions,> and on the < Growth of the 
American School, > the author considers 
critically the work of Bryant, Whittier, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Poe, Holmes, 
Lowell, Whitman, and Taylor, — conclud- 
ing with a chapter on the poetical out- 
look. These essays are sympathetic and 
scholarly, showing fine insight not only 
into the nature and character of Ameri- 
can verse, but into the environment also 
of which it was a product. 

Robert Elsmere, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward (1888), is a brilliant example 
of the embodiment in a work of fiction 
of intellectual problems of contemporary 
interest. It recounts the struggles of a 
young clergyman who cannot accept all 
the miracles and dogmas of Christianity, 
yet is in deep sympathy with its spirit 
The scene is laid partly in a country 
village in Surrey, parUy in London. 
The chief character is Robert Elsmere, 
a young, sensitive clergyman, fresh from 
the Old- World environment of Oxford. 
He marries Catherine Ley bum, a woman 
of mediaeval faith, who loves him in- 
tensely, but is incapable of sympathizing 
with him in the struggle through which 
he is to pass. Robert, in his country 
rectory, begins a mental journey, the 
goal of which he dares not face. He 
realizes after a time that he can no 
longer accept the conventional concep- 
tion of Christianity, and must, therefore, 
leave the church, to preach what seems 
to him a more liberal gospel, better 
fitted to the needs of the century. His 
wife is heart-broken by his apostasy; 
but she accompanies him when he goes 
to London to work among the poor of 
the East Side, and to found a new 
brotherhood of Christians. 

Other persons and scenes relieve the 
tension of the plot: Rose, Catherine's 
beautiful, willful sister; Langham, the 
withered Oxford don, ctirsed with indif- 
ference and paralysis of the emotional 
nature; Newcombe the wan, worn High- 
Church priest; the cynical Squire Wen- 
dover; the gay society folk of London, — 
these all playing their several parts in 
the drama make up a well-rounded 



whole. < Robert Elsmere > had a phe- 
nomenal success, partly owing to the 
nature of its subject, and partly to its 
genuine literary' merit. Aside from its 
intrinsic value, the sensation it produced 
entitles it to rank as one of the most 
remarkable books of its generation. It 
is a complete example of the modem 
problem-novel. 

Cix Days of Creation; or. The 

*^ Scriptural Cosmology. (1855.) By 
Tayler Lewis. A work of mainly philo- 
logical but also metaphysical argument, 
designed to prove that the day of the 
Biblical account of creation was not a 
limited short period of time — not a com- 
mon day at all. Executed with ample 
learning, with close and vigorous reason- 
ing, with frequent touches of novel in- 
terpretation of terms, and not less with 
deep religious earnestness, and eloquence 
inspired by the sublimity of the subject, 
the book excited great interest and much 
discussion. In reply to objections to 
conclusions which he advocated, Profes- 
sor Lewis brought out a second book in 
1856, on <The Bible and Science; or. 
The World Problem. > To this he added 
in i860, <The Divine Human in the 
Scriptures.* The scientific view urged 
by Professor Lewis is now commonly 
accepted, while the question of what the 
Biblical texts exactly meant is less con- 
sidered, because of the general opinion 
of scholars that the creation story was 
derived from Babylonian scriptures, and 
is not given as exact history. 

Oarriet Beecher Stowe, Life and Let- 
*^ ters of, by Annie Fields, appeared 
in 1897. It is the best life of the author. 
Written in a most entertaining style, 
with just enough of personal reminis- 
cence and anecdote to quicken interest, 
it is a discreet and satisfying biography. 
The reader comes into closer acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Stowe in the perusal of 
her letters, of the which Mrs. Fields has 
made wise and varied selection. Living 
through, and herself so potential a fac- 
tor in, the days of the anti-slavery 
movement, Mrs. Stowe naturally was in 
more or less intimate correspondence 
with the reformers, agitators, statesmen, 
clergymen, and litterateurs of her own 
stormy era. The selections made from 
this correspondence form most interest- 
ing reading, and add greatly to the 
value of the biography. 
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Cnsan Fielding, by Mrs. Annie Ed- 
^ wards (1876), is a pleasant story of 
English society, written with pervasive 
humor and a nice analysis of character. 
The scene is laid near London and on 
the coast of France, in the late sixties. 
The heroine is a little country girl, 
simple-hearted and loving, who is taken 
up by the squire's granddaughter, the 
great lady of the village. Portia French 
is an imperious beauty, shrewd, restless, 
and worldly through and through; yet 
with great refinement and charm. Her 
character is more interesting than that 
of the good little girl for whom the 
book is named, and the brilliant Portia's 
love-affairs are more thrilling, as they 
are much more complicated, than Su- 
san's. Susan has two lovers; and out of 
due regard for the needs of the novelist, 
of course becomes engaged to the wrong 
one. But Portia has no less than four 
devoted suitors; and it is a matter of 
conjecture, up to the very last chapter, 
on which of the four she has bestowed 
that somewhat mythical article, her 
heart The best character in the book 
is Portia's aunt Jemima, a plain, capa- 
ble, unselfish, loving old maid, who has 
spent her life laboring in other people's 
households, for everybody's welfare but 
her own. From the flood of empty and 
ill-written novels that pours from the 
press, this pleasant story deserves to be 
rescued and remembered for its refine- 
ment, humor, and wholesomeness. 

South-Sea Idylls, by Charles Warren 
Stoddard, was published in 1873. 
In humorous vein the author sketches 
a variety of personal experiences which 
befell him in southern seas. The 
< Idylls* range from racy delineations of 
native types to entertaining descriptions 
of the curious customs of the peoples 
among whom he has traveled, with 
here and there truly poetic pictures of 
natural scenery. It is difficult to say 
which of the score of sketches is the 
best, for each excels in its own way 
as a specimen of the author's happy 
versatility; but ^A Canoe-Cruise in the 
Coral Sea> will fairly represent the 
delicate charm, spontaneous humor, and 
vivid interest which per\'ade the entire 
series. Scarcely less entertaining are 
<My South-Sea Show,> and <A Prodigal 
in Tahiti, > 

The longest of the sketches, < Chum- 
ming with a Savage,^ tells the story 



of a friendship which the author formed 
with a gentle barbarian, Kdna-and, and 
the pathetic fate which met him in his 
yearnings after civilization. 

< Cruising among the Caribees,^ a vol- 
ume by the same author, is full of 
that subtle attraction and over-bubbling 
good spirits which characterize the 
< Idylls*; for in these sketches also Mr. 
Stoddard fairly << personally conducts » 
his readers in and about the islands — 
as yet far enough removed from prosaic 
civilization to be still romantic. 

A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles 
^ Dickens (1859), differs essentially 
from all his other novels in style and 
manner of treatment Forster, in his 
<Life of Dickens, > writes that << there is 
no instance in his novels excepting this, 
of a deliberate and planned departure 
from the method of treatment which had 
been pre-eminently the source of his 
popularity as a novelist. >> To rely less 
upon character than upon incident, and 
to resolve that his actors should be ex- 
pressed by the story more than they 
should express themselves by dialogue, 
was for him a hazardous, and can hardly 
be called an entirely successful, experi- 
ment With singular dramatic vivacity, 
much constructive art, and with descrip>- 
tive passages of a high order every- 
where, there was probably never a book 
by a great humorist, and an artist so 
prolific in conception, with so little 
humor and so few remarkable figures. 
Its merit lies elsewhere. The two cities 
are London and Paris. The time is just 
before and during the French Revolu- 
tion. A peculiar chain of events knits 
and interweaves the lives of a <<few 
simple, private people *> with the out- 
break of a terrible public event Dr. 
Manette has been a prisoner in the Bas- 
tille for eighteen years, languishing 
there, as did so many others, on some 
vague unfounded charge. His release 
when the story opens, his restoration to 
his daughter Lucie, the trial and acquit- 
tal of one Charles Damay. nephew of a 
French marquis, on a charge of treason, 
the marriage of Lucie Manette to Dar- 
nay, — these incidents form the introduc- 
tion to the drama of blood which is 
to follow. Two friends of the Manette 
family complete the circle of important 
characters: Mr. Lon^', a solicitor of a very 
ancient London firm, and Sydney Car- 
ton, the most complete gentleman to be 
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found in Dickens. Carton has wasted 
his talents, leading a wild, bohemian 
existence in London. The one garden 
spot in his life is his love for Lucie 
Manette. To this love he clings as a 
drowning man to a spar. For this love 
he lays down his life. At the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, Damay 
hastens to Paris to aid an old family 
servant who is in danger of losing his 
life. His wife and his father-in-law fol- 
low him. Gradually the entire circle of 
friends, including Mr. Lorry and Sidney 
Carton, find themselves in the horrible 
environment of the Paris of the Terror. 
Damay himself is imprisoned and con- 
demned to death, by the agency of a 
wine-seller, Defarge, and his wife, a 
female impersonation of blood and war. 
To save the husband of the woman he 
loves. Carton by strategy takes his place 
in prison. The novel closes with the 
magnificent scene where Carton goes to 
his death on the scaffold, redeeming a 
worthless life by one supreme act of 
devotion. Only the little sewing-girl in 
the death-cart with him knows his 
secret. As he mounts the guillotine 
there rises before him the vision of a 
redeemed and renewed Paris, of a great 
and glorious nation. There rise before 
him many memories and many dead 
hopes of his own past life, but in his 
heart there is the serenity of triumph: 
— «It is a far, far better thing that I 
do than I have ever done; it is a far, 
far better rest that I go to than I have 
ever known. » 

n^he Three Musketeers, by Alexandre 
^ Dumas. ^The Three Musketeers > is 
the first novel of Dumas's famous tril- 
ogy, of which the others are < Twenty 
Years After* and <The Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne.* The three stories together cover 
a space of time from 1625 to 1665, and 
deal with the life of a Gascon advent- 
urer named D'Artagnan, from his ar- 
rival in Paris on a raw-boned yellow 
pony with three crowns in his pocket, to 
his death as Comte D'Artagnan, Com- 
mander of the Musketeers and Marshal 
of France. 

On his first day in Paris, the young 
D'Artagnan, who desires to enter the 
famous corps of Louis XIII. 's Musket- 
eers, contrives to entangle himself in 
three duels, with three of the most 
dreaded members of that body, who are 
known by the pseudonyms of Athos, 



Porthos, and Aramis. By his pluck and 
spirit, he wins all three for friends; 
and the four of them from that time 
share their fortunes, good and bad, and 
become the heroes of many stirring 
events. The novel throughout is highly 
dramatic and of absorbing interest 

Twenty Tears After, by Alexandre 
^ Dumas, is a story of the « Fronde, » — 
the uprising of the people of Paris 
against Cardinal Mazarin, prime minis- 
ter of France and reputed husband of 
Anne of Austria, the regent, mother of 
the boy king Louis XIV. D'Artagnan, 
who has never left the Guards, and Por- 
thos, who has returned to that company 
with the hope of being made a baron, 
find themselves pitted against Athos and 
Aramis, who have emerged, one from 
his country-seat, the other from his con- 
vent, to take a hand in the Fronde. 
After much skirmishing, which gives us 
a brilliant account of the warfare of the 
Fronde, Athos and Aramis go to Eng- 
land on a commission from Henrietta 
Maria, exiled in France, to her husband 
Charles I.; and presently Porthos and 
D'Artagnan are sent by Mazarin with 
dispatches to Cromwell, in company with 
a young Englishman named Mordaunt, 
who is the son of an infamous beauty of 
the Court Athos and Aramis are capt- 
ured by the Parliamentary army. This 
is but the beginning of a long series of 
dramatic adventures. The exciting story 
draws to a close with the ending of the 
Fronde. 

Wicomte de Braicelonne, The ; or, Ten 

^ Years After. This, the last novel 
of the ^ Three Musketeers > series, is the 
longest and in many ways the most 
powerful of the three. Some parts of 
it have been published as separate 
novels. Those chapters devoted to the 
king's love for Mademoiselle de la Val- 
li^re have been issued under the title of 
< Louise de la Valliere>; while the ones 
dealing with the substitution of Louis 
XIV. 's twin brother for himself have ap- 
peared as <The Man in the Iron Mask.> 
The romance in full presents a marvel- 
ously vivid picture of the court of Louis 
XIV., from a time shortly before his 
marriage to Maria Theresa to the down- 
fall of Fouquet. The Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne is the son of the famous Athos, of 
the < Three Musketeers >; the best type 
of young nobleman, high-minded, loyal, 
and steadfast, who cherishes from his 
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\MtyhKt(] Mfi tinwfivfirin)( Ifivc for Made* 
mHfM«llt* t\t} 111 Vulll^rr, which omlK only 
In hlfi (1(*Nth mi H foreign bfittlefield after 
Nho i\0m*r\n hltn for thr kin^. Tho four 
olil vtiwmtWn, AthoM, Porlhon, AramiH, 
Aticl h'ArlaKtwii}, all roap|irar: AthoH 
\\w twrfoct ^rnilcMnan, bif( PorthoH ho 
Mftipln and klnd-hnartrd, Araniin a biMhop 
anct whiMntM. and D'ArtJi^nan a Holdior 
Niin, f|til( k 1<Mn]>rr(M| and outM|M)kcn aH 
nvvr, Jnit withal m> full of loyalty and 
klndllncM tlmt IiIh very onemivH love 
hhn. Thn rlilcf plot of tho tKK)k rolaten 
tho Ntt'tiKKlr of C'olbrrt to HUpplant 
Kniiqurt an Suporlntondent of KinanccH; 
And tho HtnigKlo f»f Arandn, who has 
lH»iHimr (lonoral of thn JosuilM, to keej) 
K(m(|\ic>t in |M>wtM'. 

AranilM dlnoovrrH Iho cxiMtonco in the 
llantlUo of tho twin tmUher of I^niin 
XIV., rxaiMly like hint in |H*rHon, who 
hmn iHpon immuh^UoiI fnmi hin birth for 
nmrntUK of Stale. Arainin eonci'i\t»s the 
glorioUM Ide^i of i^nying; olT Louis XIV., 
mut urttin^ up a king who will owe his 
ilmmo to t\in), ami in return make him 
t^ntitwil, printe minister, and master, as 
RIehrUett hat! Uhmi. This pk>t he and 
IVrthwi ^who ii\>es not uwierstand the 
tr\ii» i*it nation in the least) oarrv out 
with the utnuv^t suv\x>s.t, dewivinjj e\*en 
tlw kii\>i's \nvt\ mother; but the tUTair is 
fVttMmttHi by the tnielity of Fouquet, 
w!h\ %M\ lertndivji the sutvititutivm* nishes 
h^ f^'ve the r\\*l kitxj;. Animis and P^v- 
ih\v* rty aor\>e*j» l'>iUKx» to IVlle-lsle in 
UHttHny, where they are lx\Mejjevl by 
tht» kii\jiV ^hi|y^ aivl l\vth\V!i meets a 
In^gic des*th At^mis eso^i^os tv^ S^^win. 
Ami. tH>ii\^ hx^ ^x^^wrtul a le^^uit tv> l>e 
hH»\^he\l. Unv* tx^ an lKxn\>re\t v^Ul a^, 
l.«Hm X\V. mertutime imjvri^^^ns his 
bn^her in tV liin^ni* irvMt nvisk; Aixi 
Arrwt^ V\^'.x;\x^, wN^ h^d hc^'n a l^ 
mini^teTx tn^.t At the sAn>e time *uoh a 
KiMitVei^vAn t^At P'ArtAj^TWirt sa\^ t\> him: 
*Ah. MxN^ts.'ree.r. i\ ;s \\x: >»S> shvH:Vi 
h^ It^lnj: %>«' V^-Ais^e ^ At>x\s ^i>cs ho.\rt- 
hrv^V'tx AtV? V\ArY'.ir>i: xV t>?e doAth \>^ 
K<s ?^%r, : Atsl Us; vM aV*, l'^ ArtAjt'svA^ tVi^ 
In i^t* t>,N4i *M hAttV iTi\ :>» ruai;ke^«'T^ 
*«iil^>r«*. V >>A»\ >A\YT. r^-c ;\>rty yeiarsv 
KSy^ t>s>so >rN> K*>'<' Vwbst ?acr.t*.Tfrjer.: 
\^x* t>>e xv"^v.vAj*>rs x^ •k<xvr. c*r. hAT\'.>r 
y^it ^^;> tN"*?ai^ tAriv.\fcT Arsi oHAra*.xT;j: 



imaf^ination combine to preserve the 
flcctinjf fancies of childhood; some of 
them merely fantastic; others with a 
lesson of life hidden under a semblance 
of adventure — as in <The Pot of Gold,* 
where Chief is always seeking, alw^ays 
unsuccessful, because just at the moment 
of capture of the coveted treasure, his 
attention is distracted by the vision of 
his adoring and forsaken Rhoda; or in 
the last charming sketch entitled <The 
Prince's Visit, > where weak Job loses 
the sight of a grand procession while he 
is succoring the lame boy, — a sacrifice 
rewarded by the vision of a <^ pageant 
such as iX)or mortals may but whisper 
of.» The offspring of dreams, the 
U)ream Children, > pass before the mind's 
eye. a charming company of unrealities, 
with ordinary attributes, but invested 
with sujwrnatural excellence. Who can 
tell when tlie realities begin and the 
dreams end ? Who can separate, in the 
cycUwTima of existence, the painted can- 
vas from the real objects in the fore- 
ground ? It is into this borderland of 
doubt the author takes us, with the 
children who hear the birds and beasts 
talk: where inanimate objects borrow at- 
tributes of humanity; where fact mas- 
querades as fancy and fancy as fact; 
where the young and old meet together 
in a childish unconsciousness of awaken- 
ings, 

Tk^ Land of Pofo Tiempo« by Charles 
F. Lummis, (iSq3,> is a delightful 
reetwvl of the authors travels in New 
Mexico; a kind, as he describes it, of 
*sun. silence, and adobe . . . the 
ttreat American M>-stery — ihe Xatiooal 
Rip Van Winkle,* The different chap- 
ters tiXMt of New-Mexican customs, oi 
the inhahitAnts, of the f\^k-songs, oc the 
Tt^ligiv^us rites^ IVrhaj» the roos: tas- 
cinatin^: pctftxm iif the work is that 
dew^eil ti> the * cities th-^t w^ne for- 
JC^>«^^a*; th^tw great stone rsiia;. nesirirrg 
S:4K\«4:ke fnxn ;r.:r.'.i:AtCe piaissv with 
AS ii:tle rvAsx^n fi^ ^^i:^ thent as the 
IVnumivis Its the sas^is vX the oescrL 
The Nx^ is written in a ruejLSJLrt ojc- 
xxrsAtKVMl stvVe. ard with nDch roct- 

Ci^lM^ WillNMil m4 Witklm. Vr 
chfts^rr^ \v t>.*s Sx* ATpftar>cc ir the 
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title. The author has put England, its 
people and their ways, before his readers 
just as he saw them: their skies; their 
methods df daily life; their men and 
women, to the latter of whom he pays 
a charming tribute; their nobility and 
gentry; parks and palaces; national vir- 
tues and vices. He has told only what 
any one might have seen, though with- 
out the power of explicit description 
and pnotographic lang^uage. It is, says 
he, <<the commonplaces of life that 
show what a people, what a country 
is; what all the influences, political, 
moral, and telluric, that have been 
there for centuries, have produced >>; and 
it is of these commonplaces he treats. 
He saw England in an informal, un- 
business-like, untourist-like way, not 
stopping every moment to take notes, 
but relying on his memory to preserve 
everything of importance. There is a 
noticeable lack of descriptions of lit- 
erary people in England, — a lapse in- 
tentional, not accidental; he believing 
that it is an <^ altogether erroneous 
notion that similarity in occupation, or 
admiration on one side, must produce 
liking in personal intercourse^: but this 
disappointment — if it be a disappoint- 
ment to the reader — is more than atoned 
for by the review of joumeyings to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, Warwick, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Kenilworth, where, as his 
acquaintance of a railway compartment 
says, « every American goes*; rural 
England; pUgrimage to Canterbury, etc. 
However severe his criticism of national 
faults and individual blunderings, how- 
ever caustic the sarcasms directed 
against the foibles of the « British Phil- 
istines, >> one is conscious of the author's 
underlying admiration for the home of 
his kindred; and the sincerity of his 
dictimi — « England is not perfect, for it 
is upon the earth, and it is peopled by 
human beings; but I do not envy the 
man who, being able to earn enough to 
get bread and cheese and beer, a whole 
coat and a tight roof over his head, can- 
not be happy there. » 

Ccholar and the State, The, and other 
^ Orations and Addre^sses; by Henry 
Codman Potter. (1897.) A volume of 
thoughtful papers, of which the flrst, 
giving the volume its title, was delivered 
as the Phi Beta Kappa Oration at Har- 
vard in 1890, and the second, on < Char- 
acter in Statesmanship, > was the address 



of April 30th, 1889, at St Paul's Church 
in New York, which carried off the chief 
honor of the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first inaugura- 
tion of Washington as President of the 
United States. There are seventeen 
papers altogether, and they constitute a 
conspicuous illustration of the best type 
of churchman: a bishop of New York, 
who is in every secular respect an emi- 
nent citizen, and an author of wise 
counsel in matters of political and social 
interest. 

\A/hat Social Classes Owe to Eaeh 
^^ Other, by William Graham Sum- 
ner, is a study of socialistic questions in 
primer form. The author does not take 
the position of an advocate for any one 
class, but considers with impartiality the 
claims of all classes. He emphasizes 
not so much the duties of classes as the 
duties of the individual members of 
those classes, growing out of the rela- 
tion of man to man. He also empha- 
sizes the necessity of a man's bearing 
his own burden, and not depending too 
much upon the aid of his fellows. The 
work is valuable more for its suggestive- 
ness than for its dogmatic quality. 

Subjection of Women, The. By John 
Stuart MilL An able essay designed 
to explain the grounds of the early and 
strong twofold conviction of Mr. Mill: 
(i), that the principle of woman's legal 
subordination to man is wrong in itself, 
and is now one of the chief hindrances 
to human improvement; and (2) that it 
ought to be replaced by a principle of 
perfect equality, placing no disability 
upon woman, and giving no exclusive 
power or privilege to man. After re- 
viewing the conditions which the laws 
of all countries annex to the marriage 
contract, Mr. Mill carefully discusses the 
right of woman to be equal with man 
in the family, and her further right to 
equal admission with him to all the 
functions and occupations hitherto re- 
served to men. He concludes with a 
strong chapter on the justice, mercy, 
and general beneficence, of a social 
order from which the slavery of woman 
shall have entirely disappeared. 

Essays of Hamilton Wright Mable* 
Seven volumes are comprised under 
this general title. They are all con- 
cerned with man and nature, the soul 
and literature, art and culture. Their 
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several titles are: ^Essays in Literar)' 
Interpretation,* < Essays on Nature and 
Culture, > < Short Studies in Literature,* 
< Books and Culture.* <My Study Fire> 
(2 vols.), and < Under the Trees and 
Elsewhere,* They all express the views 
of a book-man on man and his surround- 
ings ; but of a book-man who has studied 
man no less than books, and has stud- 
ied books rather as a means than an 
end — as giving insight into the soul of 
man. Great books are for him not feats 
of intellect, but the result of the contact 
of mind and heart with the great and 
terrible facts of life: they orig^inate not 
in the individual mind but in the soil of 
common human hopes, loves, fears, as- 
pirations, sufferings. Shakespeare did 
not invent Hamlet, he found him in hu- 
man histories already acted out to the 
tragic end; Goethe did not create Faust, 
he summoned him out of the dim me- 
disDval world and confronted him with 
the problems of life as it is now. There 
are in these < Essays* innumerable epi- 
grammatic passages easily detachable 
from the context; a few of these will 
serve to illustrate the author's points of 
view. Writing of < Personality in Liter- 
ary Work,* he says that there is no such 
thing as a universal literature in the 
sense which involves complete escape 
from the water-marks of place and time: 
no man can study or interpret life save 
from the point of view where he finds 
himself; no truth gets into human keep- 
ing by any other path than the individ- 
ual sool, nor into human speech by any 
other medium than the individual mind 
In another essay occurs this fine remark 
on wit: Wit reveals itself in sudden 
flashes, not in continuous glow and il- 
lumination; it is distilled in sentences; 
it is preserved in figures, illustrations, 
epigrams, epithets, phrases. Then fol- 
lows a comparison of wits and humor- 
ists: the wits entertain and dazzle us, 
the humorists reveal life to u& Aris- 
tophanes, Cervantes, Moli^re, and Shakes- 
peare — the typical humorists — are among 
the greatest contributors to the capital 
of human achievement; they give us not 
glimpses but views of Hfe. In the essay, 
<The Art of Arts*— £ ^., the art of liv- 
ing — is this remark on the Old Testa- 
ment writings: Whatever view one may 
take of the authority <^ those books, it 
is certain that in the noble literature 
which goes under that title, there is a 
deeper, clearer, and fuller disclosure of 



the human spirit than in all the histori- 
cal works that have been written ; for the 
real history of man on this earth is not 
the record ci the deeds he has done 
with his hands, the journeys he has 
made with his feet; . . . but the rec- 
ord of his thoughts, feelings, inspirations, 
aspirations, and experience. This, on the 
conditions of a broad mental and moral 
development of the individual, draws 
the essential line of distinction between 
the man of culture and the Philistine: 
To secure the most complete develop- 
ment one must live in one's time and 
yet live above it, and one must live in 
one's home and yet live in the world. 
The life which is bounded in knowledge, 
interest, and activity by the invisible but 
real and limiting walls of a small com- 
munity is often definite in aim, effective 
in action, and upright in intention; but 
it cannot be rich, varied, generous, and 
stimulating. The life, on the other 
hand, which is entirely detached from 
local associations and tasks is often in- 
teresting, liberalizing, and catholic in 
spirit; but it cannot be original or pro- 
ductive, A sound life — balanced, poised, 
and intelligently directed — must stand 
strongly in both local and universal re- 
lations; it must have the \ntality and 
warmth of the first, and the breadth and 
range of the second. 

f OTes of the Triangles, Tke, by 

^-^ George Canning. In 1797 George 
Canning, then Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, planned in conjunc- 
ton with George Ellis, John Hookham 
Frere, and others, the Anti-Jacobin, a 
political paper edited in the interests of 
the Tory party. 

Satire and parody were the vehicles 
by which editors and contributors tried 
to effect their end; and among the va- 
rious articles and poems, none were wit- 
tier than those written by Canning, 
then barely twenty-seven. One object of 
these contributions was to cast ridicule 
on the undue sentimentality of various 
literary men of the day, in their alleged 
false sympathy with the revolutionary 
spirit in France 

<The Loves o£ the Triangles* was 
presented as the work of a quasi-con- 
tributor, Mr. Higgins, who says that 
he is persuaded that there is no sci- 
ence, however abstruse, nay, no trade 
nor manufacture, wnidi may not be 
taught by a didactic poem. . . . And 
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though the more rigid and unbending: 
stiffness of a mathematical subject does 
n«t admit of the same appeals to the 
wanner passions which naturally arise 
out of the sexual system of Liniueus, 
he hopes that his poem will ornament 
and enlighten the arid truths of Euclid 
and algebra, and will strew the Asses' 
Bridge with flowers. 

This is of course a satire on the Bo- 
tanic Garden of Dr. Darwin, to whom 
indeed the parody, 'The Loves of the 
Triangles,* is dedicated. Only about 
three hundred verses in rhymed iam- 
bics were published of this poem, form- 
ing one canto ; yet argimient, notes, 
as well as the body of the poem itself, 
are the peri'ectiou of parody, and in 
the midst of it all are several lines 
assailing Jacobins. 

A portion of the invocation may serve 
as a specimen of the style: — 



How ftlow progressive polati protract the line, 

A> peadent ipiden tjAn tbe filmy twine. 

How leDgtbeoed lines, impetuous sweeping 

Spread the wide plane and mark iU circling; 



a, their substance with their motion 



n the b 



growi 



le cylind 



'The Soal of the Far East, by Perci- 
' val Lowell The Far East whose 
Soul is the subject-matter of this sym- 
pathetic study is principally Japan, but 
China and Korea are considered also. 
Among the traits <tf character and the 
peculiarities of usages distinguishing all 
Far Eastern peoples, the author classes 
the far less pronounced individualism of 
those races, aa compared with Westerns: 
Peoples, he says, grow steadily more in- 
dividual aa we go westward. In the Far 
East the social unit is not the individual 
but the family: among the Easterns a 
normally constituted sou knows not what 
it is to possess a spontaneity of his own. 
A Chinese son cannot properly be said 
to own anything. This state of things 
is curiously reflected in the language of 
Japan, which has no personal pronouns: 
one cannot say in Japanese, I, Thou, 
He. The Japanese are bom artists: to 
call a Japanese cook an artist is to state 
a simple fact, for Japanese food is beau- 
tiful, though it may not be agreeable to 
the taste. Half of the teachings of the 
Buddhist religion are inculcations of 
XJUt— 30 
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charity or fellow-feeling: not only is man 
enjoined to show kindliness to fellow- 
men, but to all animals as well The 
people practice what their scriptures 
teach; and the effect indirectly on the 
condition of the brutes is almost as 
marked as its more direct effect on the 
character of mankind. 



by Diana White. The story of a long 
journey inland in French Africa: from 
Dakar, the port of Senegal, by rail above 
170 miles to St Louis, the capital of 
Senegal; thence by river steamer OD the 
Senegal eight days to Kayes, the capital 
of French Sudan ; then by rail part of the 
way, and by caravan the remainder, to 
the Niger at Bammaku; and, last of 
all, on the vast sea-like breadth of the 
Niger to Timbuctoo. The atoiy of French 
occupation; of improvements recently 
made ; of the great river and the country 
through which It flows; and of the re- 
markable city, once a great seat of Mus- 
sulman culture, and in French hands 
not unlikely to become a centre of Euro- 
pean civilization and science in the 
heart of Africa, — is one to reward the 
reader, and one also to form a valuable 
chapter in the history of European con- 
version of the Dark Continent Into a 
land of light and of progress. A special 
Interest in the book Is the discovery in 
Jenne and Timbuctoo of ancient Egyp- 
tian architecture, leading to the belief 
that the ancient empire of Sangird was 
founded by emigrants from the Nile. 

'Troj and Its Remains, by Dr. Rein- 
' rich Schliemann. {1875.) A work 
offered to the reader as <A Narrative ol 
Researches and Discoveries made on tbe 
Site of nium and in the Trojan Plain.' 
It is a graphic story of most remarkable 
discoveries >:,n the spot which tradition, 
from the earliest historic age of Greece, 
has marked as the site of Homer's Ilinm. 
Through ruins piled to the height of 
fifty feet Schliemann dug down to the 
fire-scattered relics of Troy, and brought 
to light thousands of objects illustrating 
the race, language, and religion of her 
inhabitants, their wealth and civilization, 
their instruments and appliances tor 
peaceful life and for war. The discov- 
eries at the same time throw a new 
light upon the origins of the famous 
Greeks of history, and open somewhat 
the not before known history of the 
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primitive Greeks of Asia. The wealth 
of detail in the narrative, with the 
map, plans, views, and illustrative cuts, 
representing 500 objects discovered on 
the site, g^ve the work an extraordi- 
narily readable character. 

pheUias, Essayg om the Art of, by 

^ Charles Waldstein. (1885.) A vol- 
ume of great importance, consisting of 
nine essays, of which the first and secood 
are introductory; one on the province, 
aim, and methods of the study of classi- 
cal archaeology, and the other on the 
spirit of the art of Pheidias, in its rela- 
tion to his age, life, and character. These 
two essays aim to bring into view the 
natnre and causes of Greek g^enius for 
art, and the character of the art of the 
greatest of Greek sculptors, who ranks 
in the art of Greece as ^schylus does 
in its drama. The five essays which 
foUow deal with the sculptures of the 
Parthepon in the order of time of their 
production, and of the growth of the 
artist's own development Of the two 
remaining essays, the first deals with the 
gold and ivory statues; the Athene of 
the Parthenon, over forty feet in height, 
and the incarnation in ivory and gold 
of overpowering majesty and spiritual 
beauty; and the Zeus at Olympia, a 
seated or throned figure, forty-two feet 
in height, a marvel of construction and 
decoration, and beyond all comparison 
impressive, to give the idea of the King 
of the gods. 

The last essay considers the influence 
of the work of Pheidias upon the Attic 
sculpture of the period immediately suc- 
ceeding the age of Pericles. The sculpt- 
ure of Pheidias was that of idealism, 
divine and religious sculpture, serving to 
portray forms worthy of indwelling di- 
vinity. Dr. Waldstein's discussion not 
only tJrings out the fact that Pheidias 
was the greatest creator of ideals or 
creative thinker of the Greek race, — the 
Greek Shakespeare, one might say. — but 
it touches as well upon Greek art gen- 
erally; and with a view to this wider 
study some important papers are added 
in an appendix. 

Rome, A General History of^ from 
the foundation of the City to the 
fall of Aug^stulus, 753 B. C.-476 A. D., 
by Charles Merivale. (1875.) A work 
specially designed for the general reader 
seeking to be informed of the most 
noted incidents, the most remarkable 



characters, and the main course of 
events, together with their causes and 
consequences. The three principal stages 
separately noted are that of the antiqui- 
ties; that of the marvelouslv rich **<ira- 
matic* period, crowded with the great 
fig^ures of the best agje of Rome; and 
that of the dissolution of ancient so- 
ciety and the changes wrought by the 
influence of Christianity. It is this third 
stage which Dr. Merivale considers of 
most vital interest, and his treatment of 
which g^ves to his wcwk an exceptional 
value. 

In his earlier and larger work, ^A 
History of the Romans under the Em- 
pire^ (8 vols.. 1865), Dr. Merivale ex- 
actly filled, with a work of the highest 
authority and value, the gap between 
Mommsen and Gibbon, 60 R C.-iSo A. D. 

pagan an4 Cludstian Some, by Ru- 

* dolfo LancianL (1893.) A most 
richly illustrated account of the chang^es 
at Rome, by which it was gradually 
transformed from a pagan to a Christ- 
ian city. Discoveries recently made 
show that Christian teaching reached 
the higher classes at a very early date, 
and even penetrated to the palace of 
the Caesars. Long before the time at 
which Rome is supposed to have fa- 
vored Christianity, there had been built 
churches side by side with the temples 
of the old faith. Tombs also bear the 
same testimony to gains made by Christ- 
ianity in important quarters. Great 
names in the annals of the empire are 
found to be those of members of the 
Christian body. The change in fact 
which was brought to maturity under 
Cotistantine was not a sudden and un- 
expected event It was not a revolu- 
tion. It had been a foregone conclusion 
for several generations, the natural re- 
sult of progress during nearly three 
centuries. It had come to be understood 
before the official recognition of it by 
Constantine. A great deal that was a 
continuance of things pagan in appear- 
ance had in fact received Christian recog- 
nition and been turned to Christian U5;e. 
Institutions and customs which still ex- 
ist originated under the old faith, and 
were brought into the service of the 
new. Far more than has been sup- 
posed, the changfe was due to tolerance 
between p>ag^ns and Christians. By 
comparing pagan shrines and temples 
with Christian churches, imperial tombs 
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with papal tombs, and pagan ceme- 
teries with Christian, Lanciani at once 
discloses the wealth of art created in 
Rome, and proves that pagan and 
Christian were allied in its creation. 

Visits to the Monasteries of the 
LeTant, by Hon. Robert Curzon, 
was published in 1851. Beginning in 
1833, the author's travels covered a pe- 
riod of four years, in which time he 
visited many curious old monasteries, 
and secured a number of rare and val- 
uable manuscripts. He gives his im- 
pressions of the countries through which 
he wandered, and devotes some space to 
the manners and customs of the people 
in each, brightening his narrative by 
occasional anecdotes and noteworthy 
facts gleaned by the way. 

The volume is divided into four parts. 
Part i. deals with Egypt, where Mr. 
Curzon visited the famous Coptic mon- 
asteries near the Natron Lakes. These, 
he tells us, were' founded by St. Maca- 
rius of Alexandria, one of the earliest of 
Christian ascetics. The members of 
the Coptic orders still dwell in the old 
houses, situated amid fertile gardens on 
the crowns of almost inaccessible preci- 
pices. The ruined monastery of Thebes, 
the White Monastery, and the Island of 
Phike, the burial-place of Osiris, were 
also visited. 

Part ii. describes the visit to Jeru- 
salem and the Monastery of St. Saba. 
This house was named for the founder 
of the « Laura, J* the monastic rule which 
Charles Kingsley uses to such excellent 
effect in the opening chapters of <Hypa- 
tia.* The « Laura » still exists where 
the rocky clefts and desert wastes of 
Asia and Africa offer suitable retreats 
for the ascetic monks. 

Mr. Curzon devotes some time to the 
Jews of Jerusalem, — enough to show 
their prevailing characteristics; and he 
also notes the interesting fact of his 
rediscovery of the « Apple of Sodom, ^> 
long supposed to be a creation of fictitious 
character. It is, he says, a juicy-looking, 
plum-like fruit, which proves to be a 
gall-nut filled with dry, choking dust 

Part iii. opens with the writer's im- 
pressions of Corfu and his visit to 
Albania, whence he leaves for Meteora, 
a grassy plain surrounded by tall peaks 
of rock, where, in apertures like pigeon- 
holes, the monks have had their dwell- 
ings. On top of the rocks are left some 



of the buildings of St Barlaam. To 
reach them the traveler was forced to 
climb some rickety ladders over a tre- 
mendously steep declivity, because he 
disliked the other mode of reaching the 
top, — being drawn up 230 feet in a net 
attached to a mended, weather-worn 
rope. Subsequently he visited Hag^os 
Stephanos, Agpo Triada, Hag^ Roserea, 
and finally the great monastery of Me- 
teora. 

Part iv. g^ves the trip from Constanti- 
nople to Mt Athos; up the Sea of 
Marmora, through the Archipelago to 
Lemnos; thence to Mt Athos and the 
monastery of St Laura, full 0/ rare old 
paintings. The other monastic houses 
of the neighborhood, from Vatopede to 
Caracalla, were also visited; and Mr. 
Curzon returned to Constantinople, hav- 
ing purchased a number of valuable 
manuscripts, including an Evang^lista- 
rium in gold letters, on white vellum, of 
which sort there is but one other known 
to exist 

Cuperstition and Force, by H. C. 

*^ Lea. (1866.) A volume of elaborate, 
learned, and very interesting essa3rs on 
certain subjects of special importance 
in the history of the Middle Ages. 
They are: <The Wager of Battle,> <The 
Wager of Law,^ <The Ordeal, > and 
< Torture.* The writer treats of them 
as ^Methods of Administering Injust- 
ice >; and his account is not only much 
the best an3rwhere existing, but it makes 
a very readable book. 

Woiage and Trayaile of Sir John 
^ Manderille. This famous book of 
travels was published in French some 
time between 1357 and 1371. It was 
originally written in English, then trans- 
lated into Latin, then retranslated into 
English, that every man of his nation 
might read it. It is said that the author 
claimed to be an English knight, living 
abroad because of a murder committed 
by him; but little or nothing is known 
of him. It is thought that it may have 
been written under a feigned name, by 
Jehan de Burgoigne, a physician of * 
Liege. A few interpolated words in an 
English edition gained for Mandeville 
the credit of being ^'the father of Eng- 
lish prose >> ; but it is evident from 
mistakes in translation that the English 
version, said to have been made by 
Mandeville, was made by some one who 
did not know the author's meaning. 
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The author claims to have traveled for 
thirty years in Palestine, Egypt, China, 
and other countries; but it is thought 
that if he traveled at all, it was not far- 
ther than Palestine, as the other matter 
is evidently taken from the works of 
other travelers. There are some mar\»el- 
ous tales, and it is from this fact that 
the book is chiefly interesting. He 
speaks of giants « sixty feet long,» a 
griffin capable of flying away with a 
yoke of oxen in its talons. There are 
men with animal's heads, others with no 
heads, but with eyes and mouth in the 
breast, others with such large upper lips 
that they cover their whole face from 
the sun when they sleep. There are 
trees bearing wool; and there is a fruit 
like a gourd, which when ripe contains 
«a beste with flesch and blude and bane, 
and it is lyke to a lytill lambe with- 
outen wolle.** He visited the Garden of 
Transmigrated Souls, drank from the 
Fountain of Youth, and located Para- 
dise; though he says, «Off Paradys can 
I not speke properly, for I hafe not bene 
thare; bot als mykill as I hafe herd of 
wyse men of thase cuntreez, I will tell 
yow.» This book, because of the quaint- 
ness of the English version, and of the 
subject-matter, will always be read with 
delight; but the claim that Mandeville 
is the father of Enghsh prose is wholly 
untenable. 

IX/anderinp Jew, The, by Eugene 
^^ Sue. (1845.) This curious rambling 
episodic romance is written from an 
extreme Protestant point of view, and 
introduces the character of Ahasuerus, 
who, according to legend, was a shoe- 
maker in Jerusalem. The Savior, bear- 
ing his cross past the house of the arti- 
san, asks to be allowed to rest an instant 
on the stone bench at his door. **Go 
on!* replies Ahasuerus. « TAou shalt go 
on till the end of time,* answers the 
Savior — and so the Wandering Jew 
may never find home, or rest, or even 
pause. The scene of this romance is 
laid chiefly in Paris, in 1832. One 
hundred and fifty years prior to this 
date. Count Rennepont, a descendant of 
the sister of the Wandering Jew, who is 
also condemned to wander, professed 
conversion to the Catholic faith in order 
to save his property from confiscation. 
His ruse was discovered, however, and 
the whole estate given to the Jesuits. 
But Rennepont succeeded in secreting 



150,000 francs, which he caused to be 
invested, pnincipal and interest to be 
divided among such of his heirs as 
should present themselves at a certain 
rendezvous in Paris, after the lapse of a 
century and a half. Then comes an in- 
tensely dramatic description of the es- 
pionage to which the heirs have been 
subjected, and the successful machina- 
tions of the Jesuits in order to obtain 
this money. While they succeed by the 
most reckless acts of persecution and 
violence in preventing six of the seven 
heirs from presenting themselves to 
claim the vastly increased inheritance, 
they produce the seventh heir, Gabriel 
Rennepont — a virtuous young Jesuit 
priest, who has already made over his 
worldly goods to his order — to claim 
the inheritance. A codicil to the will, 
found in a mysterious manner, postpones 
the day for delivering over the funds, 
and temp>orarily defeats these design. 
But now, by adopting utterly conscience- 
less means, the heads of the Society of 
Jesus lead on the six heirs to their 
deaths before the arrival of the day 
which has been finally set for the parti- 
tion of the millions. In the end, how- 
ever, by an unforeseen catastrophe, the 
purposes of the Order are foiled. Ro- 
din, a remarkable character, a little, 
cadaverous priest of marvelous energy 
and shrewdness, engineers the cause of 
the Jesuits; and by his diplomacy not 
alone lures the heirs to their ruin, but 
himself reaches the coveted post of Gen- 
eral of the Order, though judgment 
finally overtakes him also. The story is 
very diflPuse. and the episodes have only 
the slightest relation to each other. It 
is melodramatic in the extreme, and the 
style is often bombastic, while the per- 
sonages have little resemblance to hu- 
man beings in human conditions. But 
when all abatement is made, <The Wan- 
dering Jew^ remains one of the famous 
books of the world, for its Nngor, its illus- 
ion, its endless interest of plot and 
counterplot, and its atmosphere of ro- 
mance. 

Ceraph, by Leopold Sacher-Masoch. 
*^ This delightful stor>' by the great 
German novelist, who has been called 
the Galician Turgeneff, was translated 
into English in 1893. As a frame for a 
charming tale, the author gives a vivid 
description of Hungarian life and cus- 
toms. We are introduced to Seraph 
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Temkin, as he is about to shoot at a 
card held in his mother's hand. She 
tells him she has educated him with one 
object in view, the revenge of a wrong 
done her by a man whose name she 
now gives — Emilian Theodorowitsch. 
Seraph journeys to the Castle Honoriec, 
and g^ves his name and his mother's to 
Emilian. To his surprise, Emilian says 
he has never heard of Madame Temkin, 
but insists on Seraph accepting his hos- 
pitality. He remains, and learns from 
everybody of the tenderness, generosity, 
and nobility of his host. Emilian tells 
Seraph the story of his life. He had 
married a woman accustomed to com- 
mand and be obeyed. An estrangement 
sprang up between them, and when a 
son was bom, a handsome nurse came 
into the house. His wife became jealous, 
but persisted in keeping the nurse. One 
night the nurse began to coquet with 
Emilian. He upbraided her, whereupon 
she fell at his feet and began to weep. 
He raised her up, and his wife, entering, 
found the nm-se in his arms. Taking 
the child, she escaped, and he had never 
been able to find a trace of her. An- 
other charm of the castle for Seraph is 
Mag^lina, Emilian's adopted daughter, 
with whom Seraph is in love. Running 
after her one day, she fiees into the 
chapeL He finds her hiding in the con- 
fessional, and kneeling down at the 
wicket, he tells her of his love. He is 
interrupted by his mother in disguise, 
who upbraids him for his delay; and 
when he asks her what relationship ex- 
isted between her and Emilian, she 
answers <^none,^ and escapes. Magda- 
lina tells him this woman reminds her 
of a portrait in an abandoned part of 
the castle. She leads him there, and 
he is struck with the familiarity of the 
scenes. He rushes to a clock, pulls a 
string, and hears an old familiar tune; 
and in the next room finds his mother's 
portrait. He thinks of but one way in 
which his mother could have been 
wronged, in spite of Emilian's very sug- 
gestive story; and going down stairs he 
insults Emilian and challenges him to a 
duel, in which Seraph is shot "When he 
recovers from his swoon, he finds him- 
self again at the castle with Magdalina 
watching over him. He sends for Emil- 
ian, and tells him of the portrait; and 
the father clasps his long-lost son in 
his arms. The reconciliation of the hus- 
band and wife ends the story. 



7iiicali, The, by George Borrow. This 
^ account of the gipsies of Spain ap- 
peared in England in 1842, and quickly 
ran through three editions. Borrow 
evinced in early life a roving disposition 
and linguistic ability. In 1835, at the age 
of thirty-two, he undertook to act as the 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in Spain, and accomplished his 
perilous mission with the devotion of 
an apostle and the audacity of a stage 
brigand. He was all things to all men, 
especially to gipsies; and in <The Bible 
in Spain, > his first book, he relates his 
amusing and interesting adventures. 
< The Zincali * grew out of this journey, 
and deals with the gipsies alone. The 
charm of the book, which is full of an- 
ecdote, lies in its graphic fidelity. The 
Spanish gipsy, as described by Mr. 
Borrow, differs in many respects from 
the gipsy of romance. His hardihood 
and wretched mode of life ; his virtues, 
his faults; his devotion to family and 
kindred; and his inveterate dishonesty, 
are faithfully portrayed. The very same 
gipsy woman, who, being waylaid and 
robbed, is heroic and unconquerable in 
defense of her own virtue, and, stripped 
of her property, makes her weary 
journey 200 miles on foot with her poor 
children, is absolutely vile in leading 
others into infamy to recoup her 
finances. A chapter on gipsies in va- 
rious lands depicts the universal g^psy^ 
the product of the mysterious East Mr. 
Borrow gives many illustrations of his 
popularity with the gipsies; one at Nov- 
gorod, where one sentence spoken by 
him in Romany brings out a joyful 
colony of gipsies in song and loving 
greeting. His love of adventure, of un- 
conventional human life, and of phil- 
ology, went hand in hand and reinforced 
each other. * 

/^iTilization, An Introdnction to the 
^^ History of, in England and France, 
Spain, and Scotland, by Henry Thomas 
Buckle, appeared, the first volume in 
1857, the second in 1861. The book, in 
the light of the author's original plan, 
is a Titanic fragment In itself con- 
sidered, it is complete, perfect; since the 
principle underlying the proposed vast 
scheme is clearly set forth, and illus- 
trated in the general introduction. 

This principle of Magnificent Propor- 
tions, as understood and treated by 
Buckle, is that there are laws governing 
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the progress of nations, and of national 
civilization, as iixed and inevitable as 
the laws of the physical universe. He 
endeavored to find bases for the deter- 
mination of these laws, as the first step 
in the science of history. The most im- 
portant of his propositions are that cli- 
mate, soil, and food influence the char- 
acter of nations; that in Europe mental 
laws are gradually predominating over 
ph3rsical laws; that human progress is 
due rather to intellectual activity than 
to the derelopment of the moral sense; 
that individual effort counts for little in 
the great onward movements of the race ; 
that religion, wit, literature, are the 
products and not the causes of civiliza- 
tion. In his first volume, after setting 
forth these propositions Buckle gives to 
them concrete application in the con- 
sideration of English and French his- 
tory. In the second volume, he again 
applies them to the cases of Spain and 
Scotland. Although the progress of 
science has uncovered facts that prove 
the weakness of an occasional principle 
in the < History of Civilization,* the work 
remains one of the greatest popular con- 
tributions of modem times to the new 
aspect of history', as a human document, 
to be read by the light of scientific dis- 
covery. Its publishing success was sec- 
ond only to Macaulay's < England. * No 
book of its time was more influential in 
turning the direction of men's thoughts 
to the phenomena of social and political 
science. Its value in deed lay largely 
in its immense field of suggestion. It 
opened the way for centuries of scholar- 
ship in a new field. 

• 

Without Bo^ma, a novel of modem 
Polish high life, by Henryk Sien- 
Idewicz, was published in an English 
translation in 1893. Unlike his histori- 
cal novels, this book has few characters. 
It is the history of a spiritual struggle, 
of *the battle of a man for his own 
souL*> Leon Ploskowski, the hero, 
young, wealthy, and well-bom, is of so 
overwrought a temperament that he is 
depressed by the very act of living: 
«Here is a nature so sensitive that it 
photographs every impression, an artistic 
temperament, a highly endowed organ- 
ism; yet it produces nothing. The se- 
cret of this unproductiveness lies per- 
haps in a certain tendency to philoso- 
phize away every strong emotion that 
should lead to action. » Leon tells his 



story himself, in the form of a journal 
His relatives wish him to marry a beau- 
tiful young cousin, Aniela, who loves 
him with a whole-souled affection. Be- 
ing sure of her love, he is disposed to 
delay his marriage, that he may have 
time to analyze his emotions in regard 
to her. While absent in Rome, he 
drifts into an unworthy passion for a 
married woman, a Mrs. Davis; yet, so 
peculiar is his temperament, the thought 
of Aniela is rarely absent from him. In 
the sultry air of passion, he longs for 
the freshness and fragrance of her 
purity. But even the knowledge that 
she is soon to be out of his reach does 
not steady his nobler purposes. The 
fortunes of her family being now at a 
low ebb, Aniela is forced into marriage 
with a rich Austrian, Kromitzki, a com- 
monplace man incapable of appreciating 
her fine nature. So soon as she is thus 
out of reach, Leon, whose moral nature 
goes by contraries, becomes passionately 
in love with her, and tries with subtle 
art to make her untrue to her husband; 
but dear as Leon is to her, Aniela re- 
mains faithful to her marriage vows. 
Unlike Leon, she is not « without 
dpgma.** She clings to her simple belief 
in what is right throughout the long 
struggle. Her delicate organism cannot 
stand the strain of her spiritual suffer- 
ings. The death of her husband is soon 
followed by her own death. In her last 
hours she tells Leon, as a little child 
might tell him, that she loves him 
«very, very much.* The last entry in 
his journal implies that he will follow 
her, that they may be one in oblivion, 
or in another life to come. The journal 
of Leon Ploskowski reveals the wonder- 
ful insight of Sienkiewicz into a certain 
tjrpe of modem character. The psycho- 
logical value of the book is pre-eminent, 
presenting as it does a personality 
essentially the product of nineteenth- 
century conditions, — a personality upon 
which hyper-cultivation has acted as a 
subtle poison. 

Sin of Joost ATelingli, Tlie, by «Maar- 
ten Maartens.* (1890-) This writer's 
real name is J. M. W. Van der Poorten 
Schwartz. Although he is a Dutchman, 
his stories are all written in English, 
and afterwards translated into Dutch 
for home use. The scene of this is Hol- 
land. Joost is an orphan, shy, morbid, 
and misunderstood. His tmcle, with 
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whom he lives, forces him to study medi- 
cine, which he hates, and forbids him to 
marry Agatha van Hessel. As Joost is 
driving him to the notary to change his 
will, he dies of apoplexy. Joost inherits 
his money and marries Agatha. Ten 
years later, Arthur van Aeveld, the next 
heir, meets the servant who sat behind 
the carriage on the night of the Baron's 
death, and persuades him to swear that 
Joost murdered his uncle. At the last 
moment, he confesses his perjury. Joost 
is acquitted, and made a member of the 
States General. He declares that though 
not actually a murderer, he is guilty, in 
that he hated his uncle, did nothing to 
help him in his extremity, and drove 
straight on in spite of the old man's 
appeal to him to stop. With his wife's 
concurrence, he g^ves up his money and 
political position, becomes clerk to a 
notary, and is happy on a small salary. 

Yesterday, To-day, and Forerer. A 

* poem in twelve books. By Edward 
Henry Bickersteth. (1866.) A work in 
blank verse, 10,750 lines in leng^, de- 
voted to imaginative joumeyings after 
death in Hades, Paradise, and Hell, 
with a review of creation, the Fall, 
the empire of darkness, redemption, the 
war against Satan, the victory over 
Satan, the millennial Sabbath, the Last 
Judgment, and heaven's many mansions. 
The author, who was made bishop of 
Exeter in 1885, has been in his genera- 
tion, as his father was in the previous 
generation, a chief representative in 
the Church of England of profoundly 
Evangelical, anti-Romanist, and anti- 
liberal, pietism and teaching, — a very 
emotional and earnest pietism and in- 
tensely orthodox Low Church teaching. 
The < Christian Psalmody, > compiled by 
the father in 1832. which went through 
59 editions in seven years, was the most 
popular hymn-book of the Evangelical 
school in the Church. The < Hymnal 
Companion,> prepared by the son (final 
revised and enlarged edition, 1876), is 
in use in thousands of churches in Eng- 
land and the colonies. It was to im- 
pressively invoke divine and eternal 
auspices for the doctrines and pietism of 
the Evangelical party, and to feed Ev- 
angelical faith and enthusiasm, that the 
younger Bickersteth, with Dante and 
Milton in view, essayed his ambitious 
task, and executed it with very fair suc- 
cess, at lea.st as to teaching and emotion. 



Mew Fiction, Tlie, by Professor H. D. 
^^ Traill, (1897,) is a collection of a 
dozen essays on literary matters, ranging 
from < Newspaper English > to the trials 
of publishers, and including criticisms 
on authors from Lucian to Stephen 
Crane. The title essay considers Ste- 
phen Crane and Arthur Morrison as the 
two apostles of modem << realism, '^ as 
this sees fit to deal with low life; and 
accuses them of betraying their own 
aim, and being guilty of a wild romanti- 
cism, in depicting their slums in impossi- 
bly lurid colors, and life in them as an 
unvarying brutality and horror, irrecon- 
cilable with human nature. <The Po- 
litical NoveP begins with Disraeli, and 
ends with Mrs. Humphry Ward, of 
whose work a very discriminating esti- 
mate suggests that a lack of humor 
accounts for the fact that where her 
great capacity and fine art have done so 
much, they have not done more. <The 
Novel of Manners, > which began with 
the crude performances of Miss Bur- 
ney, and came to its flower in Miss 
Austen's delicately perfect work, has a 
paper to itself. Other essays treat ^Mat- 
thew Arnold,* < Richardson's Novels,> 
Pascal's < Provincial Letters, > the witty 
< Plays of Lucian,* and <The Future of 
Humor, > in which the author wonders 
whether the world is growing so serious- 
minded that humor will die out, as some 
fine growth disappears from an inhos- 
pitable soiL Professor Traill's work 
shows perfect fairness, a nice discrimina- 
tion, a S3rmpathetic consciousness of an 
author's purpose, and a neat craftsman- 
ship. His attitude is always that of de- 
tachment, and the pleasure he gives his 
reader seems to be entirely impersonal. 
A book so sound and balanced is inter- 
esting and helpful 

\X/indow in Tlimms, A, by James M. 
^^ Barrie (1889), is a continuation of 
the <Auld Licht> series. Its scenes are 
confined mainly to the interior of the 
little Scotch cot in « Thrums » where 
lived Hendry and Jess McQumpha, and 
their daughter Leeby. In Mr. Barrie's 
later work, < Margaret Ogilvy,* an affec- 
tionate and artistic picture of his mother, 
we discern that in Jess and Leeby his 
mother and sister sat for the portraits. 
Jess is a quaint fig^ure. A chronic inva- 
lid, yet throbbing with interest in every- 
body and everything, she sits at the 
window of her cottage, and keeps up 
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with Leeby a running fire of terse and 
often cutting comment upon village hap- 
penings, and thus holds herself in touch 
with the life and gossip which she knows 
only through the window. Barrie's sym- 
pathetic ability to see how inseparable 
are humor and pathos makes his char- 
acters living and htmian. Tammas Hag- 
gart, the humorist, at much pains to 
understand and dispense the philosophy 
of his own humor; the little christening 
robe which does the honors for the 
whole village, and which is so tenderly 
revered by Jess because it was made for 
her own babe, <* twenty years dead,* but 
still living for her; the family pride in 
Jamie, the son who has gone to London, 
in whom we may see << Gavin Ogilvy» 
(Barrie's own pseudonym); and finally, 
Jamie's home-coming to find Hendry, 
Jess, and Leeby gone to the long home, 
are absolutely real. And if the reader 
laughs at the whimsicalities of the vil- 
lage folk, it is because he loves them. 

Cootsteps of Pate, (<Noodlot,>) by 
* Louis Marie Anne Couperus. Trans- 
lation from the Dutch by Clara Bell 
This story, by one of the latest and 
youngest novelists of Holland, is power- 
fully told, and is of absorbing if some- 
what strange and morbid interest It 
opens in a villa of suburban London, 
where a wealthy and idle young Hol- 
lander is surprised in his bachelor apart- 
ments by a visit at midnight of a man 
in tramp's attire, who seeks shelter and 
food in the name of early friendship and 
companionship. « Bertie, >> the name of 
the returned prodigal, is taken in by 
his large-hearted friend Frank, washed, 
clothed, and fed into respectability, and 
introduced into the club and made his 
intimate companion and peer in society. 
Wearying at last of an endless round of 
pleasure, marred at times for Frank by 
certain survivals of low habits in his 
friend, they, at Bertie's suggestion, go 
off for a tour in Norway, where Frank 
meets the young lady who will hence- 
forth absorb his affections. Bertie see- 
ing this, and dismayed at the prospect of 
being again thrown upon the world, all 
the more unfitted for struggle after his 
unstinted enjoyment of his friend*s 
wealth, is prompted by his «fate» to 
plot for the prevention of the marriage 
of the loving couple; and the story is 
occupied with the progress and results 
of his evil scheme. There is in it a 



strong savor of Ibsen and of the Karma 
cult, a subtle portrayal of character and 
much fine interpretation of nature. The 
author was already favorably known 
through his longer novel <Eline Vere.* 

The ReTenpe of Joseph Noirel, by 
Victor Cherbuliez. A lively and 
skillful character sketch by this master 
of literary portraiture; who here, as in 
<Jean Teterol's Idea,> takes for his theme 
the moral unrest caused by social clays 
distinctions, but carries the development 
of his theme to a tragic extreme. The 
scene is laid at Mon Plaisir, near Ge- 
neva, the villa-home of the well-to-do 
bourgeois manufacturer, M. Merion, 
whose wife has social ambitions of which 
the daughter Mademoiselle Marguerite is 
made the innocent victim. Given in a 
tnariage de convenance to M. le Conte 
d'Orins, she finds the unhappiness of a 
union without love intensified into horror 
and dread by the suspicion that her hus- 
band has been guilty of a hidden crime. 
Meanwhile the hero of the story, Joseph 
Noirel, is the trusted overseer in the 
works of M. Merion; having been grad- 
ually promoted to this position of re- 
sponsibility and esteem from that of the 
starving child of disgraced parents, 
whom the village crier had rescued and 
introduced as an apprentice in the fac- 
tory. On Mademoiselle Marguerite's 
returning from her years of training in 
the convent for the aristocratic life to 
which her mother had destined her. 
Joseph is captivated by her beauty; and 
after being thrown together by the ac- 
cident of a storm, he becomes the hope- 
less victim of a devouring but unre- 
quited love for her. The marriage with 
the count having taken place, Joseph be- 
comes aware of the crime of which the 
husband is guilty, and informs Margue- 
rite, who flees for refuge to Mon Plaisir. 
The count meanwhile creates the sus- 
picion that it is a guilty attachment on 
the part of Marguerite for Joseph which 
has brought her there, and her parents 
indignantly reject her plea for their pro- 
tection. A word from her would reveal 
her husband's crime and would cost his 
life. Meanwhile Joseph has already re- 
solved to end his hopeless misery by 
taking his own life. Marguerite main- 
tains her silence, obeys her husband, 
and leaves her father's house. She asks 
Joseph to become the instrument of her 
death before taking his own life, and 
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under circumstances that would imply 
guilt, while yet she remains innocent, and 
the savior of her husband's life and honor. 
The narration of this climax of the 
story's action is in the highest plane of 
dramatic writing, and is a remarkable 
exhibition of the author's power of re- 
serve, and of his abihty to stiggest the 
hidden reality beneath expressed unreality. 

Tollers of the Sea (<Les Travailleurs 
^ de la Mer>.) (1866.) A novel by 
Victor Hugo, which possesses double in- 
terest: first, in the story; secondly, in 
its bold descriptions of the colossal and 
secret powers of the elements. In time 
it followed after the still more famous 
<Les Mis^rables.^ The scene is laid in 
Germany; and the book is dedicated 
to the *Isle of Guernsey, severe yet 
gentle, my present asylum, my proba- 
ble tomb.» The heroine, Deruchette, is 
the niece of Lethierry, who has invented 
a steamboat. La Durande, which plies 
between Guernsey and St Malo, and 
which is the wonder of the Channel 
Islands. His partner, Rantaine, disap- 
pears with a large sum of money, and 
is succeeded as captain of La Durande 
by Clubin. The latter has friends 
among the smugglers, and with their 
assistance finds Rantaine, who has es- 
caped in the guise of a Quaker. Clubin 
obtains this booty and determines to 
keep it He plans to wreck La Du- 
rande on the rocks known as ^Les 
Hanois,^ and then to swim ashore and 
escape. From this point, the story is 
full of the excitement and terror of 
the life of the sailor. The descriptions 
of the sea, the wind, and the mjrster- 
ies of the ocean-bed, are wonderful. 
Among the most striking scenes is the 
encounter of Gilliatt, the real hero of 
the book, with an octopus which lurks 
in a rocky cavern beneath the sea. 
Penetrating into the shadows of this 
submarine crypt, whose arches are cov- 
ered with seaweed and trailing moss, 
Gilliatt soon finds himself in the em- 
brace of the gigantic and slimy monster, 
whose gleaming eyes are fixed upon 
him. Of this story George Henry Lewes 
said that it had <*a certain daring in- 
flation about it which cannot be met 
elsewhere; and if the splendor is bar- 
baric it is undeniably splendid. Page 
after page and chapter after chapter 
may be mere fireworks which blaze 
and pass away; but as fireworks, the 



prodigality is amazing. >> He also says 
that the author has given «a poetical 
vision of the sea, which is more like 
an apocal3rpse than the vision of a 
healthy mind.» 

Wlrgin Soil, by Ivan Turgeneff. Tur- 
^ genefl? g^ves in <Virg^ Soil* a 
graphic picture of the various moral and 
social influences at work in the modem 
Nihilistic movement in Russia. The mo- 
tive of the story is deep and subtle, and 
is developed with masterly skill and re- 
finement The hero Neshdanoff, a yotmg 
university student of noble but illegiti- 
mate descent and in poor worldly cir- 
cumstances, has his sympathies roused 
for the depressed peasantry of Russia, 
and with romantic ardor enters into the 
secret conspiracy for their relief. In the 
house of a government official where he 
is engaged as tutor, he meets Marianne, 
a relation of the family, who is also 
secretly an enthusiast in the Nihilistic 
cause, and, irresistibly drawn to her, he 
elopes with her, and seeks employment 
with a machinist and manufactiu*er, Solo- 
mine. The efiFort to descend to the 
level of the peasants, to enter into their 
life and to rouse them to a united move- 
ment for liberty, is met with a stolid 
apathy and lack of intelligence on their 
part, that dampens his ardor and makes 
his effort seem to him like the merest sen- 
timentalism, that can never yield any real 
result This loss of faith in himself and 
in his own sincerity impels him to break 
his promise of marriage with Marianne, 
and, commending her to marry Solo- 
mine, the machinist and manufacturer, to 
take his own life in despair of finding a 
sphere in the world for his genius, — 
a mixture of inherited aristocracy and 
purely romantic democracy. In Solomine 
is depicted the real reformer, the man 
without « ideals » and elegant phrases, 
who, in his honest dealings with those 
under him and his recognition of the 
true .dignity of labor and of neighborly 
service, is exerting the redeeming force 
that can gradually introduce a new man- 
hood into the laboring classes, and so 
enable them to appreciate and aspire to 
the practical and the heroic elements 
of a true freedom. In the marriage of 
Solomine and Marianne is seen the union 
of reform, as distinguished from the in- 
effectual idealism of an aristocracy that 
lacks the practical knowledge and the 
social mediation of a middle cla8& 
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X^seiA, The, the golden branch on the 
'^ ilex-tree of Latin literatore, was the 
work of Pablius Virgilius Maro, who was 
bom October 15th, 70 B. C, and died Sep- 
tember 22d, 19 B. C. 

The poem is interwoven with pre- 
Christian civilization, with mediaeval and 
OKxiem thought, as is no other poem of 
the ancient world. It is the Bible of the 
later classical literature, as the Uiad is 
of the earlier, linked by its very nature 
to the visionary Middle Ages. For in 
the ^neid, conflict has become spiritual- 
ized; and the warrior i£neas bears al- 
ways about him the remoteness of the 
priest, or of one mindful ever of the place 
of souls. It is the detachment of the 
hero from the passion of love, from the 
passion of war, which made him appeal 
90 po werfu lly to the mediaeval mind, pre- 
oocopied with the Unseen. Only the 
creator of i£neas could be Dante's g^ide 
among the shades. Of him Tennyson 



* I«isht among the Tanisbed ages ; star that gild- 
cst yet this phantom shore ; 
Golden branch among the shadows, kings and 
rcalnu that set to rise no more.* 

The i£neid is in twelve books: the 
first six in imitation of the Odyssey; the 
last six, of the Iliad. The Trojan hero 
is led to Italy, where he is to be the 
father of a race and of an empire su- 
preme among nations. On his way thither 
be tarries at Carthage, whose queen. 
Dido, loves him as with the first love 
of a virgin. To her he tells the story of 
Troy. For love of him she slays herself 
when the gods lead him from her shores. 
Arrived in Italy he seeks the tmderworld, 
under the protection of the Sibyl of Cu- 
mae. He emerges thence to overcome 
his enemies. The ^neid vras not per- 
fected at the time of Virgil's death, and 
his friends Varius and Tticca edited it 
at the request of the emperor Augustus. 
It has since become the heritage of the 
world. 

•On this line the poet's own voice fal- 
tered as he read. At this Augustus and 
Octavia melted into passionate weeping. 
Here is the verse which Augustine quotes 
as typical, in its majestic xiiythm, of all 
the pathos and the glory of pagan art 
from which the Christian was botind to 
flee. This is the couplet which Fteelon 
could never read without admiring tears. 
This line Filippo Strozzi scrawled on his 
prison wall, when he slew himself to 
avoid worse ilL These are the words 



which, like a trumpet-call, roused Savo- 
narola to seek the things that are above. 
And this line Dante heard on the lips 
of the Church Triumphant, at the open- 
ing of the Paradise of God.» 

^neid, Tlie, an epic by Heinrich von 
^*-' Veldeche. — a minnesinger of the 
twelfth century and one of the earliest 
German poets. It is disting^shed for 
the elegance of its form and the har- 
mony of its versification. In this poem, 
love (die Minne) is for the first time in- 
troduced as a theme. The story follows 
the same line as Virgil's until the hero 
comes to Latium. There it pauses to de- 
pict the love of Lavinia for ^neas, and 
this is its most original and sticcessful por- 
tioiL JEuesLS marries Lavinia, becomes 
king, and builds Alba. Gawain Douglas 
translated the ^neid into the Scottish 
dialect in 15 13. This vigorous adaptation 
probably suggested to the Earl of Stirrey 
the idea of turning the second and fourth 
books into blank verse, the earliest exam- 
ple of blank verse in the language. Dou- 
glas takes some strange liberties with his 
author. He changes the sibyl into a nun. 
and makes her admonish ^neas to be 
sure to say his prayers and tell his beads. 
The English translations are numerous; 
Dryden's, Conington's, and notably Sir 
Charles Bowen's, being perhaps the best 
That of William Morris is much admired 
also, and in America the versions of C. P. 
Cranch and of Prof. Gea H. Palmer aVe 
examples of good scholarship and good 
taste. The epic has been often travestied. 
The first travesty, entitled <Eneide de 
Virgilio Travestida,* appeared at Rome in 
1633. It was very poptilar among the friv- 
olous; but scholars, to whom everything 
written by the Mantuan was sacred, were 
scandalized. The ^Eneide Travestied of 
Scarron is a French classic. 

Aiiircl in the House, Tke, Coventry 
^*' Patmore's most noted ptoem, was pub- 
lished in four parts between 1854 and 
1862. <The BetrothaP appeared in 1854. 
<The Espousals > in 1856, < Faithful For- 
ever > in i860, and <The Victories of 
Love^ in 1863. The entire poem is idyl- 
lic in form. It is a glorification of do- 
mestic life, of lo\*e sheltered in the home, 
and guarded by the gentle and tender 
wife. In consequence it has been ex- 
tremely popular in British families of the 
class it describes, — high-bred gentlefolk, 
to whom the household is the centre of 
refining afifection. 
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A g-e of ChiTalry, The, or The Legends 
^ OF King Arthur, by Thomas Bul- 
finch, was published in 1858. More than 
twenty years after, an enlarged edition 
appeared under the editorship of Edward 
Everett Hale. In Part First, the legends 
of King Arthur and his knights are con- 
sidered. Part Second deals with the Ma- 
binog^on, or ancient prose tales of the 
Welsh; Part Third with the knights of 
English history. King Richard, Robin 
Hood, and the Black Prince. From the 
time of its first publication the popularity 
of the book has been great No more 
sympathetic and fitting introduction could 
be found to the legends of chivalry. The 
book is written in a youthful spirit that 
commends it to the young. 

Dacon, Boger, his Opus Mi^ns. (A. D. 

^ 1267.) Newly edited and published, 
with introduction and full English Anal- 
ysis of the Latin text, by J. H. Bridges. 
(2 vols., 1897.) An adequate publication, 
after 630 years, of one of the most re- 
markable productions of the human mind. 

The work is an exhortation addressed 
to Pope Clement, urging him to initiate 
a reform of Christian education, in order 
to establish the ascendency of the Cath- 
olic Church over all nations and religions 
of the world. Its author wished to see 
recognition of «all the sciences, » since 
all are parts of one and the same com- 
plete wisdom. He first gave experiment 
the distinct and supreme place which 
was later revived by Descartes, and car- 
ried out in modem science. He formed 
a clear conception of chemistry, in his 
day not yet separated from alchemy; 
and of a science of living things, as re- 
sulting with chemistry from physics. 
«The generation of men, and of brutes, 
and of plants,^ he said, <<is from ele- 
mental and liquid substances, and is of 
like manner with the generation of in- 
animate things.)^ 

The central theme of his work was 
the consolidation of the Catholic faith as 
the supreme agency for the civilization 
and ennoblement of mankind. For this 
end a complete renovation and reorgan- 
ization of man's intellectual forces was 
needed. The four principal impediments 
to wisdom were authority, habit, preju- 
dice, and false conceit of knowledge. 
The last of these, ignorance under the 
cloak of wisdom, was pronounced the 
worst and most fatal. A striking feature 
of this scheme of instruction was its 



estimate of Greek culture as providen- 
tially ordained not less than Hebrew, 
and to be studied the same as Hebrew. 
In view of the corruption of his own 
times, Roger Bacon said: «The ancient 
philosophers have spoken so wonderfully 
on virtue and vice, that a Christian man 
may well be astounded at those who 
were unbelievers thus attaining the sum- 
mits of morality. On the Christian vir- 
tues of faith, hope, and charity, we can 
speak things of which they knew nothing. 
But in the virtues needed for integrity 
of life, and for human fellowship, we are 
not their equals either in word or deed.* 
A section of his moral philosophy Roger 
Bacon devotes to the first attempt ever 
made at the comparative study of the 
religions of the world. 

His protests against the intellectual 
prejudices of the time, his forecasts of 
an age of industry and invention, the 
prominence g^ven to experiment, alike 
as the test of received opinion and the 
guide to new fields of discovery, render 
comparison with Francis Bacon unavoid- 
able. In wealth of words, in brilliancy 
of imag^ination, Francis Bacon was im- 
measurably his superior. But Roger 
Bacon had the sounder estimate and the 
firmer grasp of that combination of de- 
ductive with inductive method which 
marks the scientific discoverer. 

The competent editor, whose judg- 
ments we g^ve, has furnished analyses of 
Bacon's Latin text which enable the 
English reader to g^ather easily his lead- 
ing ideas. 

AdTancement of Learning, The, by 
Francis Bacon, 1605, the original title 
being <Of the Proficience and Advance- 
ment of Learning, Divine and Human. > 
This book, received with great favor by 
the court and by scholars, was afterwards 
enlarged and published in Latin with the 
title < De Augmentis Scientiarum,> as the 
first part of a monumental labor, <The 
Instauration of the Sciences, > of which 
the second part was the still famous 
< Novum Organiun,> on which Bacon's 
fame as a philosopher rests. The ^Advance- 
ment of Learning > considers first the ex- 
cellence of knowledge and the best way of 
spreading it, what has been already done 
to scatter it, and what left undone. The 
author then proceeds to divide all knowl- 
edge into three kingdoms or inclosures, — 
history, poetry, and philosophy; which 
appeal directly to the three manifestations 
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of human understanding, memory, imagi- 
nation, and reason. The smaller third 
of the book relates to revealed religion. 

A stronomy, The Dawn of, by J. Nor- 
" man Lockyer ( 1 897 ) . A popular study 
of the temple worship and mythology of 
the ancient Eg^yptians, designed to show 
that in the construction of their magnifi- 
cent temples the Egyptians had an eye 
to astronomical facts, such as the rising 
or setting of the sun at a ptarticular time 
in the year, or to the rising of certain 
stars; and so planned the long axis of a 
great temple as to permit a beam of light 
to pass at a particular moment the whole 
length of the central aisle into the Holy 
Place, and there illuminate the image of 
the deity, — giving at once an exact note 
of time, and a manifestation of the god 
by the illumination, which the people 
supposed to be miraculous. Mr. Lockyer's 
dear discovery of these astronomical facts 
explains very interestingly the nature of 
the gods and goddesses, many of whom 
are found to be different aspects of the 
same object in nature. For both the sci- 
ence and the religion of Egypt the work 
is of great value. 

Uistory of the Conquest of Pern, 
* ^ by William Hickling Prescott. 
(1847.) Of the five books into which 
this admirable work is divided, the first 
treats of the wonderful civilization of 
the Incas; the second of the discovery 
of Peru; the third of its conquest; the 
fourth of the civil wars of the con- 
querors; and the fifth of the settlement 
of the country. The first book hardly 
yields in interest to any of the others, 
describing as it does, on the whole, an 
unparalleled state of society. In it some 
of the votaries of modem socialism have 
seen confirmation of the practicability 
,and successful working of their own 
theory; but Prescott 's verdict of the sys- 
tem is that it was <<the most oppressive, 
though the mildest, of despotisms. » At 
least it was more lenient, more re- 
fined, and based more upon reason as 
contrasted with force, than was that 
of the Aztecs. He describes it very 
fully: the orders of society, the divisions 
of the kingdom, the administration of 
justice, the revenues, religion, educa- 
tion, agriculture, manners, manufactures, 
architecture, etc. From the necessities 
of its material, the work is more scat- 
tered in construction than is the < His- 



tory of the Conquest of Mexico, > which 
is usually regarded as the author's most 
brilliant production. Of the opportuni- 
ties this afforded, Prescott himself re- 
marks: «The natural development of 
the story ... is precisely what would 
be prescribed by the severest rules of 
art.» The portrait drawn of Pizarro, 
who is the principal figure in the drama, 
is that of a man brave, energetic, tem- 
perate, and though avaricious, extrava- 
gant; bold in action, yet slow, and at 
the same time inflexible of resolution; 
ambitious; exceptionally perfidious. An 
effort is made to counterbalance the 
tendency to hero-worship and pictur- 
esque coloring by the occasional inser- 
tion of passages of an opposite character. 

T*he Jesuit Relations and Allied 
* DoGoments: Travels and explora- 
tions of the Jesuit Missionaries in New 
France. (1610-1791.) The original 
French, Latin, and Italian texts, with 
English translations and notes; illus- 
trated by portraits, maps, and fac-simi- 
les. Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
(Vol. i., 1896. — Vol. xiv., 1898.) A part 
of a republication of great magnitude 
and importance; the fourteen volumes 
already issued being a beginning only, 
covering the years 1610-38. The en- 
tire work consists, as to <The Jesuit Re- 
lations,* in forty volumes of Jesuit 
annual reports in French, which beg^n 
to appear in Paris in 1632, and came 
out year by year to 1673. These beg^n 
in the present work with Vol. v. ; and 
ten volumes carry <Le Jeune's Relation* 
into 1638. The very great value of the 
work is that of original materials of the 
most interesting character for the his- 
tory of North America from 161 1, the 
date of the first landing of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries on the shores of Nova Scotia. 
The present reproduction of documents 
takes them in chronological order. Thus 
Vols, i.-iv. are devoted to the story of 
Acadia from 1610 to 1616. and the open- 
ing pages of the story of Quebec, 1625- 
29. Then comes <Le Jeune's Relation,* 
as stated above. The execution of the 
work by translators, editors, and print- 
ers (at Cleveland, Ohio) is every way 
admirable; and its completion will make 
a monumental addition to our historical 
libraries. 

MineTeh and its Remains (1849). 
^^ Monuments of Nineyeh (1853). 

By Austen Henry Layard. A highly 
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interesting narrative of the earliest of 
the discx>veries which have laid open 
to historical knowledg^e the civilization, 
empire, and culture of Babylonia (and 
Assyria), back to about 4000 B. C, and 
which already promise to make known 
history beginning as early as 7000 B. C. 
Layard, in traveling overland from Lon- 
don to Ceylon, passed ruins on the 
banks of the Tigris which tradition 
pointed out as marking the site of Nine- 
veh; and the desire which he then felt 
to make explorations led him to return 
to the region. He made some secret 
diggings in 1845, and in 1846 and 1847 
pushed his excavations to the first great 
success, that of the discovery of the 
ruins of four distinct palaces, one of 
which, supposed to have been built by 
Sardanapalus, yielded the remarkable 
monuments which are still a chief at- 
traction of the British Museum. Beside 
the bas-reliefs and inscriptions which 
had covered the walls of a palace, 
there were the gigantic winged human- 
headed bulls and lions, and eagle-headed 
deities, which are among the objects of 
Assyrian religious art. As an opening 
of a story of discovery hardly surpassed 
in the annals of modem research, the 
work reported in Layard's books is of 
the greatest interest. 

DrimltiTe Man, by Lotiis Figuier. 
* Revised Translation with Thirty 
Scenes of Primitive Life and 233 Fig- 
ures of Objects belonging to Prehistoric 
Ages. (1870.) A clear popular manual 
of the facts and arguments going to 
show the very great antiquity of man. 
It presents the evidence of actual relics 
of prehistoric life, with special attention 
to those found in France. At the time 
of its publication English readers were 
familiar with the views advocated by 
Lyell and Lubbock, and knew less of the 
results of French research, on which 
prehistoric archaeology very largely rests. 
In the scheme of this startlingly interest- 
ing science the history of primitive man- 
kind is divided into two great periods or 
ages: (i) The Stone Age, divided into 
three epochs; and (2) The Age of 
Metals, divided into two epochs. The 
story of these ages is the story of primi- 
tive man. Man first appeared in the 
epoch of those gigantic animals which 
became extinct long ages ago, the mam- 
moth and the great cave-bear. He 
could only dwell in caves and hollows of 



the earth; and his clothing was made 
from the skins of beasts, or was of 
skins not made at all. The few simple 
tools or weapons which he contrived 
showed one chief material, except wood 
for handles, and that was stone. Horn 
and bone came into use for some minor 
implements, but stone was the material 
mainly employed for tools and weapons. 
Manufactures consisted chiefly in making 
sharp flakes of stone, some with edges 
for knives or hatchets, and others with 
points for a thrusting tool or weapon. 
If fire was known, and the potter's art 
also of molding moist clay into shapes 
and baking them to hardness, this added 
not only to the comfort but to the im- 
plements of primitive man; and shells 
perforated and strung made jewelry. 
If there was any money it was shell 
money. Bone and horn served to make 
implements such as arrow-heads, and 
bodkins, man's earliest needles. If a 
use like that of paper was known, a flat 
bone, like a shoulder-blade, served. 
The first art was with a bodkin, scratch- 
ing on the flat of a bone the outline of 
the head of a favorite horse, or of a 
reindeer captured for a feast. Burial 
customs arose, and funeral feasts; and 
there seem to be indications of belief 
that the dead were not so dead but that 
they would need food and tools and 
other means of life. 

The name given to this earliest Stone 
Age epoch is that of the Mammoth and 
Cave-Bear, the conspicuous representa- 
tives of the gigantic animals of that 
time. It was a time of fearful cold, in 
one of the ages of ice which played so 
large a part in the early history of the 
globe. 

The second of the Stone Age epochs 
is called that of the reindeer, because 
this animal existed in great numbers, 
and with it the horse, various great 
cattle, elk, deer, etc., in place of the 
mammoth, cave-bear, cave-hyena, cave- 
lion, etc. The intense glacial cold of 
the first epoch was gone. Forests in- 
stead of ice clothed the earth. But 
these earlier Stone Age epochs are a 
dark dismal night hard to penetrate. A 
third Stone Age epoch followed, called 
the Polished Stone epoch, because of the 
great improvement effected in imple- 
ments by polishing or smoothing the 
stone parts. Other advances were made 
in every department of early rude life. 
It was the age of many tamed animals. 
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The Stone Age was succeeded by the 
Age of Metals, in which there first came 
the Bronze epoch; and after it the Iron 
epoch, each being marked by knowledge 
of the use of the metals named. The 
details, and the exact facts as to the 
type of man in each of the earliest 
epochs, can be made out but imper- 
fectly; and since Figuier wrote, not a 
little has been added to our knowl- 
edge; yet the story as far as given is 
of extreme interest 

'T'hrong'h the Dark Continent, by 

* Henry Morton Stanley, appeared in 
1878. It is a graphic narrative of his 
dangers and remarkable experiences in 
traversing the African continent, from 
the eastern shore to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Already distinguished as an African ex- 
plorer, he had told the story of his ear- 
lier trips in <How I Found Li vingstone > ; 
and the latter's death in 1874 made him 
anxious to continue his unfinished work. 
The London Daily Telegraph and the 
New York Herald combined to organize 
an expedition of which he was ap- 
pointed chief. Its objects were to solve 
the remaining problems of Central Afri- 
can geography, and to investigate the 
haunts of slave-traders. 

Before beginning his own narrative, 
Stanley sums up all that was previously 
known about the Nile and g^eat central 
lakes; and the achievements of his pred- 
ecessors, Speke, Burton, and Living- 
stone; and shows that the western half 
of the continent was still practically a 
blank. 

He reached Zanzibar Island in Sep- 
tember 1874, where he engaged Arab 
and Wangwana porters, and bought sup- 
plies of cloth, beads, and provisions. 
Upon November 12, he embarked with 
three young English assistants and a 
company of 224 men for the mainland 
in six Arab dhows. From that day un- 
til his triumphal return to Zanzibar in a 
British steamer, over three year later, 
with the survivors of his company, he 
describes a long contention with famine, 
disease, insubordination in camps, war 
with hostile natives, and other dangers. 
After pushing inland, he turned north- 
ward to Lake Victoria, which he circum- 
navigated in the Lady Alice, a barge 
constructed so as to be portable in sec- 
tions. Upon this trip he met Tsesa, 
the then king of Uganda, whom he says 
he converted to Christianity, and in 



whose domains he was royally enter- 
tained. The party then proceeded to 
Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika, at which 
point Stanley again embarked with a 
picked crew, and sailed around the 
lake. In his subsequent march across 
country, he heard rumors of Dwarfland, 
which he afterwards visited, and had 
dangerous skirmishes with cannibals. 
He reached the Luama River, and fol- 
lowed it 220 miles until it united with 
the Lualaba, to form a broad gray river 
which he knew as the Livingstone, or 
Congo. Along its many windings, some- 
times delayed by almost impassable rap- 
ids, through the haunts of zebra and 
buffalo, and of friendly and hostile na- 
tives, he persuaded his weary men, until 
they reached cultivated fields again, and 
a party of white men from Bomu came 
to greet him. Even then his troubles 
were not over, for the sudden relaxation 
from hardships caused illness among his 
men, from which several died. 

According to his promise, he took his 
company all the way back to their 
homes in Zanzibar; and saw their happy 
meeting with the friends who welcomed 
them as heroes. 

The Anglo-American Expedition had 
succeeded, and since its work the map 
of Africa is far less of a blank. 

TYaTels with a Donkey in the Ce- 
* Tennes, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
is one of the author's earliest works, 
published in 1879 when he was under 
thirty. It is an account of his joumey- 
ingfs, for health's sake, in the mountains 
of southern France, with a diminutive 
donkey, Modestine by name. It is full 
of charming descriptions of the native 
population and of nature, and has lively 
fancy, frequent touches of poetry, and 
sparkling humor, making it one of the 
most enjoyable of Stevenson's autobio- 
graphic 'WTitings. The sketch of the 
seemingly meek but really stubborn and 
aggravating donkey, whom he becomes 
fond of in spite of himself, is delicious. 

The itinerary is described under the 
headings: <Velay,^ < Upper Gevaudan,* 
<Our Lady of the Snow,> and <The 
Country of the Camisard.^ Quotable 
passages abound: — « Night is a dead 
monotonous period under a roof, but in 
the open world it passes lightly, with its 
skies and dews and perfumes, and the 
hours are marked by changes in the face 
of nature. What seems a kind of tem- 
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poral death to people choked between 
walls and curtains, is only light and liv- 
ing slumber to the man who sleeps 
afield. » 

After camping out in a pine wood 
over night: <*I hastened to prepare my 
pack and tackle the steep ascent before 
me, but I had something on my mind. 
It was only a fancy; yet a fancy will 
sometimes be importunate. I had been 
most hospitably received and punctually 
served in my g^en caravanserai. The 
room was airy, the water excellent, and 
the dawn had called me to a moment. I 
say nothing of the tapestries or the inim- 
itable ceiling, nor yet of the view which 
I commanded from the windows; but I 
felt I was in some one's debt for all this 
liberal entertainment And so it pleased 
me, in a half-laughing way, to leave 
pieces of money on the turf as I went 
along, until I had left enough for my 
night's lodging. *> 

At the end of his trip he sold Modes- 
tine: «It was not until I was fairly 
seated by the driver . . . that I be- 
came aware of my bereavement. I had 
lost Modestine. Up to that moment I 
had thought I hated her, but now she 
was gone. . . . For twelve days we 
had been fast companions; we had trav- 
eled upwards of 120 miles, crossed sev- 
eral respectable ridges, and jogged along 
with our six legs by many a rocky and 
many a boggy by-road. After the first 
day, although sometimes I was hurt 
and distant in manner, I still kept my 
patience; and as for her, poor soul! she 
had come to regard me as a god. She 
loved to eat out of my hand. She was 
patient, elegant in form, the color of an 
ideal mouse, and inimitably smalL Her 
faults were those of her race and sex; 
her virtues were her own. Farewell, 
and if forever — .» 

Mapoleon the First, The History of, 

^^ by P. Lanfrey. (1871-79.) A study 
of the career and character of Napoleon 
down to the close of 181 1, in which ad- 
vantage is taken of the lapse of time, 
and the comprehensive collection made 
by many writers of materials, for a 
work thoroughly and perfectly historical, 
— a clear-sighted estimate of the great 
figure which so many eminent writers 
have examined, either for excess of 
apology or for unjust detraction. The 
death of the author, November i6th, 1877, 
left his work unfinished, at the point 



where the organization of the army for 
the invasion of Russia was in hand. 
But in its incomplete state even, the 
work sufficiently carries on the arraign- 
ment of the empire of Napoleon at the 
bar of historical judgment to stand as 
the ablest and the most complete criti- 
cism upon Bonaparte and his career. 

/^ount of Monte Cristo, The, by 

^^^ Alexandre Diunas, is the only 
novel of modem times which the great 
romancer has written; and it is so 
widely known that «the treasure of 
Monte Cristo » has passed into a prov- 
erb. The story opens in Marseilles, in 
the year 181 5, just before the <*Htm- 
dred Days.*> Young Edward Dant^ 
the hero, mate of the merchant ship 
Pharaon, is about to be made her cap- 
tain and marry his sweetheart, the 
lovely Catalan Mercedes, when his dis- 
appointed rivals, one of whom wants 
the ship and the other the g^l, con- 
spire against him, and lodge informa- 
tion with the « Procurateur du Roi * 
that Dantes is a dangerous Bonapartist, 
and is carrying letters from the Em- 
peror, exiled in Elba, to his supporters. 
Although there is circumstantial evi- 
dence against him, the magistrate 
knows Dant^ to be innocent; but he 
has reasons of his own for wanting 
him out of the way. He sends him to 
the gloomy Ch&teau of If, a fortress 
built on a rocky ledge in the sea, where 
he suffers an unmerited captivity of 
nearly twenty years. He escapes at 
length in a miraculous manner, with the 
knowledge, confided to him by a sup- 
posed madman, a fellow prisoner, of an 

enormous treasure hidden on the barren 
Island of Monte Cristo, off the Italian 
coast. Dantte discovers the treasure, 
and starts out anew in life, to dazzle 
the world as the mysterious Count of 
Monte Cristo, with the one fixed pur- 
p>ose of avenging himself on his perse- 
cutors, all of whom have risen high in 
the world to wealth and honors. He 
becomes a private Nemesis for the de- 
struction of the rich banker, the honored 
general, and the distinguished magistrate, 
each of whom his tireless, relentless 
hand brings low. The first half of 
the book is a story of romantic and 
exciting adventure; the second is in 
a different key, sombre and unlovely, 
and not likely to convince any one that 
revenge is sweet But the splendid 
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imagination of Dumas transfigures the 
whole, its intensity persuades the reader 
that the impossible is the actual, and its 
rush and impetuosity sweep him breath- 
less to the end. 

A Tragic Idyll (<Une Idylle Tra- 
**- g^que>), by Paul Bourget. (1896.) 
M. Bourget declares that in life there 
are two types of beings corresponding 
to tragedy and comedy, to one of which 
great departments each belongs, gen- 
erally with no mixture. «For one, the 
most romantic episodes end as in a 
vaudeville. For the other the simplest 
adventures end in drama; devoted to 
poignant emotions, cruel complications, 
all their idylls are tragic idylls. » With 
this idea in mind the author pictures the 
young Proven9al Vicomte de Carancez, 
a true D'Artag^nan, un gourmand de 
toutes les gourmandises^ who has run 
through his inheritance of 600,000 francs; 
and contrasts him with his friend Pierre 
Hautefeuille, a genuine, sweet-tempered, 
chivalrous, and chaste (at least, compara- 
tively chaste) provincial gentleman. The 
light, fickle, astute, and clever advent- 
urer, whose very title is in question, in 
searching for means to recoup his for- 
tunes deliberately falls in love with a 
rich widow, the Venetian Marchioness An- 
driana Bonaccorsi; and successfully car- 
ries his romantic plan into execution, 
cleverly parrying all the attempts of her 
Anglomaniac brother to get rid of him 
by sixteenth-century methods of poison 
and assassination. Pierre on the other 
hand falls under the seduction of the 
beautiful and i>assionate morganatic wife 
of an Austrian archduke: and though 
their liaison reaches the last develop- 
ment, its guilty fruit is utter wretched- 
ness for both, — not, as an Anglo-Saxon 
moralist would have pictured it, from the 
breaking of any moral law, but because 
a former lover of the Baroness Ely de 
Sallach-Carlsberg is Pierre's most inti- 
mate friend; their p»assions cross each 
other and clash, and ultimately lead to 
the death of Olivier du Prat, who in a 
moment of exaltation and moral despair 
sacrifices himself to save his friend, 
though he knows that this friend is play- 
ing him false and breaking a solemn oath. 
This dead friend becomes the living re- 
morse that prevents the two i>assionate 
lovers from ever again meeting. 

The story opens at Monte Carlo, the 
heated unwholesome life of which is set 



forth in the most brilliant colors. It is 
like a historical painting, so many por- 
traits are introduced. The description of 
the sea trip to Genoa, whither the beau- 
tiful yacht of the American millionaire 
carries most of the personages of the 
story, is also most vividly told, and the 
episode of the secret marriage is like a 
canto of a poem. Surely no ceremony 
in Genoa had ever been more remark- 
able : ^ This great Venetian lady had 
come from Cannes on an American's 
yacht to marry a ruined gentleman of 
dubious title from Barbentane, assisted 
by a young American g^rl and an Aus- 
trian lady, a morganatic archduchess, 
who in her turn is accompanied by a 
Frenchman of the simplest, the most pro- 
vincial French tradition. » 

The poetry of the idyll is not to be 
gainsaid, or its fascinating interest, or its 
dramatic power. Its tenuous moral is 
thoroughly French, but is based on this 
epigrammatic exclamation : — 

<<Ah! demain! ce dangereux et mys- 
terieux demain, I'inevitable expiation de 
tons nos coupables aujourd'huis. (Ah 
to-morrow, that dangerous and mysteri- 
ous to-morrow, the inevitable punisher of 
all our guilty to-days !») 

To an American reader an element of 
comedy is introduced in the author's 
amusing portrayal of Marsh the Ameri- 
can railway magnate. More realistic is 
his account of the half-mad scientific 
Archduke, who hated his wife and yet 
was jealous of her. 

\X/anda, a romantic novel by <<Ouida,* 
^^ was published in 1883. It has a 
picturesque and extravagant plot and 
setting. Wanda, the heroine, a beauti- 
ful woman of high rank and wealth, is 
the possessor of a magnificent ancestral 
castle in the mountains of Austria. 
There the nineteenth century meets the 
Middle Ages. Wanda is herself steeped 
in old-world traditions of honor and 
chivalry. She will not marry until she 
loves, and she does not love readily. 
One stormy night a stranger is rescued 
from drowning in the lake beside the 
castle. He calls himself Ren^, Marquis 
de Sabran -Romans, but he is really the 
natural son of a great Russian noble by 
a peasant girl. Yet he is the son of his 
father rather than of his mother; he has 
lived so long in the atmosphere of aris- 
tocracy that he almost believes in him- 
self. The ancient family from which 
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he stole his title is extinct The world 
accepts him as its last representative. 
By temperament and training he is in 
every way a man suited to Wanda von 
Szalras. She loves him in spite of her- 
self. He on his part loves her honestly 
for herself alone ; loves her so much that 
he cannot tell her the true story of his 
birth, and that he was once Vassia 
K&z&n, a serf. Only one person Uves 
who remembers Vassia Kazdn. This is 
Egon VdsiU'hely, Wanda's cousin, who 
cherishes for her a hopeless love. As a 
boy guest in the house of Prince Zaba- 
roff, Vassia's father, he had quarreled 
with Vassia, and had wounded him with 
a knife. 

The Marquis of Sabran marries Wanda ; 
children are bom to them; their married 
life is wholly happy. After several years, 
Egon is prevailed upon to visit them. 
The beautiful features of Wanda's hus- 
band awaken strange memories of a 
boyish quarrel By a long chain of cir- 
cumstances, Sabran is at last forced to 
tell Wanda of his deception. She sends 
him from her, and for three years lives 
in solitude and bitterness. She forgives 
him only when he saves the life of their 
eldest son. But he has g^ven his own 
life to do this, living only eleven days 
after the rescue of the child. «In the 
heart of his wife he lives forever, and 
with him lives a sleepless and eternal 



remorse. 
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\X/age8 of Sin, The, by « Lucas Ma- 
^" let,» is a study of character rather 
than a novel of incident. The leading 
personages stand in high relief against 
a background of commonplace English 
prosperity. Mary Crookenden, the hero- 
ine, is a charming English girl ; beautiful, 
spirited, and an heiress. Her cousin. 
Lance Crookenden^ who is a few years 
older, has loved her from childhood; but 
she accepts his devotion as an agreeable 
matter-of-course, and in spite of his 
wealth and good looks, regards him with 
a tinge of affectionate contempt Mary 
has many suitors; among them a yotmg 
clergyman, Cyprian Oldham, and an 
artist, James Colthurst She engages 
herself to Oldham, but finds him too 
conventional to be sympathetic; and be- 
comes fascinated by Colthurst, the most 
gifted and most earnest man she knows, 
who loves her passionately. But a sin 
of Colthurst's youth lays a heavy hand 
upon him, pushing away his love, inter- 
XXX — 31 



dieting his happiness, and laying a curse 
upon those who are dearest to him. 
The innocent suffer for the guilty, and 
the wages of sin is death. 

Wetherel Affair, The, by J. W. Dc 
Forest (1873.) The scene of this 
story is laid in America in the present 
century. Judge Jabez Wetherel, a rich 
old man of stem religious principles, is 
mjrsteriously murdered in his library at 
his country-seat in Connecticut, while 
rewriting his will; and the document is 
stolen. There is no clue to the mur- 
derer, though some suspicion rests upon 
the victim's nephew Edward, who has 
been too gay and worldly to suit the 
old-fashioned ideas of his uncle, who 
has consequently disinherited him. Pre- 
vious to the murder, and contrary to his 
tmcle's wishes, Edward has become en- 
gaged to Nestoria Bernard, a lovely 
young g^rl who is visiting at Judge 
Wetherel's house. Nestoria is the daugh- 
ter of a missionary in Persia, and has 
•returned home to complete her educa- 
tion; Edward was a fellow passenger 
with her on the homeward voyage, dur- 
ing which he fell in love with her, at- 
tracted by her innocence and charm. 
On the night of the tragedy Nestoria 
catches a glimpse of the murderer, and 
is impressed with the dreadful belief 
that it is her lover who has committed 
the deed. Dreading the thought of meet- 
ing him again, and being compelled to 
testify against him, she flees from the 
house and eventually reaches New York 
city, where all trace of her is lost Ed- 
ward Wetherel shows great strength of 
character in this troublous time, and ex- 
hibits fine qualities which win the respect 
of all. He finds himself sole heir to the 
large fortune, but chooses to divide it 
with his relatives, Mrs. Dinneford and 
her daughter Alice, and a cousin, Walter 
Lehming, to whom his uncle had willed 
it Alice Dinneford becomes engaged to 
Count Poloski, a former friend of Ed- 
ward's, who proves to be an adventurer 
and villain and the murderer of Judge 
Wetherel. He resembles Edward in 
looks, and it is eventually discovered 
that Nestoria had been deceived by this 
likeness. The will turns out to be iii 
the possession of the count, who is killed 
in an encounter with some of his ene- 
mies before he can be brought to justice. 
Nestoria is recovered through the efforts 
of her friends the Dinnefords; and, over- 
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whelmed with sorrow at havin^;^ doubted 
her lover, writes him a letter expressing 
remorse and contrition. Edward at once 
forgives her suspicion, and they are hap- 
pily reunited. Several eccentric charac- 
ters are introduced into the stor>': among 
them Miss Imogen Jones, who expresses 
herself in flowery and grandiloquent Ian- ; 
guage; and Mr. John Bowlder, a noisy 
and blustering philosopher, who figures 
in varioas amusing episodes. 

Ten Thousand a Tear, by Samuel C. 
Warren. (1841.) This story, though i 
regarded by critics as <* ridiculously ex- ■ 
aggerated and liable to the suspicion of ; 
being a satire on the middle classes, » ' 
has held a certain place in fiction for ' 
more than half a century. Tittlebat 
Titmouse, its hero, is a vulgar and con- 
ceited young clerk in the I^ndon shop 
of Dowlas, Tagrag. Bobbin & Co. 
Through the machinations of Mes.srs. 
Quirk, Gammon, aiKl Snap, Solicitors. 
who have discovered a flaw in the title 
of an old and rich family, he finds him-w 
self put in possession of an estate yield- 
ing ;f 10,000 a year. Hitherto abu.sed 
and bullied by everybody, he Is now 
flattered and invited by his former mas- 
ter, Tagrag, by Quirk of the great law 
firm, and by the Earl of Dredlington. 
each anxious to secure him as a son-in- 
law. Titmou.se marries Lady Cecilia, 
and takes his seat in Parliament in 
place of Charles Aubrey, dispossessed of 
the estate, his election being secured by 
scandalous corruption and a reckless ex- 
penditure of money. The Earl of Dred- 
lington, finding a deed by which his 
son-in-law settles ;f 2,000 a year on Gam- 
mon, learns that it is hosh-money; and 
that Titmouse, proving to be an illegiti- 
mate child of the great house, has no 
right to the estate he enjoys. In con-* 
sequence the attorney-general fixes a 
charge of conspiracy upon Quirk, Gam- 
mon, and Snap. Quirk and Snap are 
imprisoned, while Gammon escapes only 
by suicide. The Aubreys' rights are 
restored. The wretched Titmouse goes 
through insolvency; and his mind having 
become unbalanced by his overthrow, he 
passes the remainder of his miserable 
Hfe in a lunatic asylum. The story has 
no literary standing, and is verbose and 
overloaded with irrelevant matter. But 
the plot is ingenious, the legal compli- 
cations are managed in a way that won 
the admiration of accomplished lawyers. 



and the storv with all its faults contrived 
to arouse and maintain the reader's 
interest. 

^Fbaddens of Warsaw, by Jane Porter. 

* ( ivSoj. I is an ** old-time* romance. 
Thaddeus, a young Polish nobleman. — 
last in the line from John Sobieski. the 
famous king of Poland and conqueror of 
the Turks. — leaves home with his grand- 
father, count palatine, to serve under 
King StanLslaus in repelling an invasion 
by Russia and her allies. Defeated after 
gallant fighting, the old count is slain, 
and Thatideus flies to the defense of his 
mother in their castle. She expires in 
his arms; Thaddeus is dri\'en forth, and 
sees Warsaw and the Sobieski castle 
burned. The renowned General Kos- 
ciuszko, the King's nephew Prince Ponia- 
towski, and other historic characters, 
figure prominently in the tale. After 
the partition of Poland the exiled Thad- 
deus reaches England, where a cloud on 
his birth is lifted, showing him a scion 
of the Somerset family; his marriage 
with a high-bom English girl makes a 
happy ending. This was the earliest 
of Miss Porter's historical novels, and 
it appeared some years before Scott's 
^Waverley.' Having seen and talked 
with many poor and proud, but noble, 
Polish refugees in London, Miss Porter 
wrote with a pen « dipped in their tears,* 
representing a pure and generous ideal, 
— the nobles as mostlv noble, and the 
serfs like Arcadian shepherds. And after 
all, ideals are as real as deeds. 

T^om OrofTAD, by F. Hopkinson Smith, 

* (1895.) is a spirited and most en- 
tertaining and ingenious study of labor- 
ing life in Staten Island, New York. 

Tom Grogan was a stevedore, who 
died from the effects of an injury. 
With a family to support, his widow 
conceals the fact of her husband's death, 
saying that he is sick in a hospital, 
that she may assume both his name 
and business. 

She is thenceforth known to every one 
as <Tom Grogan. > A sturdy, cheery, 
capable Irishwoman, she carries on the 
business with an increasing success, 
which arouses the jealous opposition of 
some rival stevedores and walking del- 
egates of the labor union she has re- 
fused to join. 

The story tells how, with marvelous 
pluck. Tom meets all the contemptible 
means which her enemies employ in 
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order to down her, they resorting even 
to tbe law, blackmail, arson, and at- 
tempted murder. In all her mannish 
employments her mother -heart beats 
warm and true ; and her little crippled 
Patsy, a companion to Dickens's Tiny 
Tim, and Jenny the daughter with her 
own tender love affair, are the objects 
of Tom's constant solicitude. 

The author has given a refre.shing 
view of a soul of heroic mold beneath 
an uncouth exterior, and a pure life 
where men are wont to expect degra- 
dation. 

Wealth Agralnst Commonwealth, by 
Henry D. Lloyd. (1894.) This 
treatise begins with an epigram and 
ends with a promise. "Nature," says 
Mr. Lloyd, « is rich ; but everywhere 
man, the heir of Nature, is poor." Why 
is this so ? Because the people who are 
all the time helping Nature to produce 
wealth are the blind agents of a few en- 
lightened but selfish schemers. The 
great natural monopolies, which ought 
to be the property of a nation, are al- 
lowed to be controlled by private indi- 
viduals. Coal and oil, lumber and iron, 
and hundreds of indispensable commodi- 
ties, arc produced ; by "trusts" and the 
result is Uial the few are constantly grow- 
ing richer and the many are finding the 
battle of life an ever- increasing defeat. 
Mr. Lloyd shows with unsparing detail 
and with unimpeachable accuracy the 
working of the various "trusts," and the 
tyranny which they stand for in a so- 
railed land of liberty. He believes that 
the pe<^le, who after all are tbe fount- 
ain-head of power, have the right to 
regulate all these immense qtiestions. 
•Infinite," he says, "is the fountain of 
our rights. We can have all tbe rights 
we will create. All the rights we will 
give we can have. The American peo- 
ple will save the liberties they have 
inherited by winning new ones to be- 
queath. With this will come fruits of a 
new faculty almost beyond calculation. 
A new liberty will put an end to pauper- 
ism and millionairism, and tbe crimes 
and death-rate bom of both wretched- 
nesses, just as the liberty of politics and 
reiigioD put an end to martyrB and 
tyrants." With a view of edticating the 
people to a knowledge of their rights, 
Mr. Lloyd marshals his appalling array 
of facts, and points oat a way for im- 
provement in an unparalleled condition 
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of things. The book is marked by the 
serenity of opiimlsra; for the author sees 
that the methods employed by "trusts" 
in production work for greater economy 
and for greater advantage in production: 
but he believes that tliose who create 
wealth should share in the wealthy and 
that the so-called "fortimate few," who 
possess without having helped to create, 
should realize their selfishness and be- 
come henceforth the servants of those 
whom now they make serve. Mr. 
Lloyd's indictment of our modem civili- 
zation is said to have had a great in- 
fluence on the altruistic thought of the 

pensees PhllosophlqneB, by Denis 
r Diderot (174.6), which are said to 
have been put on paper in tbe space 
of three days, and at the bidding of one 
<rf the philosopher's feminine friends, 
have been compared with Pascal's 
' Thoughts • in point of force and elo- 
quence. But though the comparison 
may be made of the manner, it does 
not hold of the matter; for Diderot ex- 
pended all this ammunition of wit and 
intellect in demolishing the foundations 
of all religious faith, and the monu- 
ments built to it in the shape of sacred 
books. His statements ore made with 
sach entire confidence, that it is easy to 
believe the work to have impressed its 
readers with faith in the infallibility of 
its atttbor. It was very widely read and 
exceedingly popular among the fashion- 
able world at the time of its appear- 



'Fbongbts CoMMrnlng the laterpret- 
' atioD of Nmtire (<Pens^ sur 
1' Interpretation de la Nature'), by Denis 
Diderot, afterward printed under tbe 
title * fttrenne aux Esprits forts,* was 
written in 1754, and forms a prelude 
to Diderot's »Syst6me de la Nature.* 
It is a rather fantastic attempt to 
"interpret" nature, and contains a min- 
gling of profound and shallow observa- 
tions, the whole rendered obscure by 
a mass of verbiage. As one critic says: 
"The reader must be ^tient vlio -wins 
an occasional glimpse of Uhunlning 
beauty or interest. To very few would 
the work prove a real interpretation 
of nature." 

Alfl^, Lord Tcanysai, Tke Ufa vf, 

'* by his son Hallam Tennyson. 
<i897.) This great biography com^eteft 
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and transcends all other memoirs of 
the poet-laureate, since it is written by 
one who bore the closest relationship 
to him, who was in a position to know 
not only the daily outward events of his 
life but the events of his inner life, — 
the g^eat unseen phenomena of a poet's 
mind. The memoir is exceedingly full 
and circumstantial, prog^ressing from 
year to year of Tennyson's life, letting 
it tell itself for the most part through 
letters. A great number of these are 
now given to the world for the first time, 
together with many poems not before 
printed. Appended to the second vol- 
ume are a number of personal recollec- 
tions of the poet, by men distinguished 
as statesmen and men of letters. The 
whole forms a unique portrait of one 
who was in many respects a complete 
type of a nineteenth-century gentleman, 
— a fig^e whose greatness will increase 
rather than diminish through the long 
perspectives of time. 

'T'wo Men, Elizabeth Stoddard's second 
■^ novel, was published in 1865. As in 
her two other stories, the scene is laid 
in a New England seaport town; the 
characters being the members of one 
family, all of them of strongly marked 
individuality. The head of the house 
is Sarah Auster; whose husband Jason, 
once a ship-carpenter, is overshadowed 
by her aggressive nature, and by the 
great wealth which is hers from her 
grandfather, and which she hopes will 
descend undivided to her son Parke, — 
a beautiful, sweet-natured boy, untainted 
by his mother's strange perverse disposi- 
tion. There is another heir, however, 
— her cousin Osmond Luce, a seaman. 
After a long absence he suddenly ap- 
pears with his little daughter Philippa. 
He resigns his rights in his child's favor, 
and goes to sea again. Sarah takes tm- 
willing charge of Philippa, who g^ws 
into a strange, silent girl She loves her 
cousin Parke with a grave, intense love, 
but he knows nothing of it. He is at- 
tracted only by brilliant colors of char- 
acter, or by beauty of form. He 
entertains a wayward love for a beauti- 
ful g^rl, Charlotte Lang, in whose veins 
is negro blood. The shadow of their re- 
lation crosses at last the threshold of 
Parke's home. His mother dies of her 
grief. Charlotte dies at the birth of her 
child. Then Parke sails away from the 
scene of his tragedy, leaving Philippa 



and Jason alone in the old homestead. 
In time they love and are married. 
<Two Men> is written in the clear, re- 
mote style of Mrs. Stoddard, its stem 
realism being relieved by passages of 
quaint humor. 

Tom Barke of "Ours," by Charles 
•^ Lever. (1844.) This is one of Le- 
ver's characteristic stories of an exiled 
Irish patriot, who wins glory and pre- 
ferment under the banners of France. 
Tom Burke, the son of an Irish gentle- 
man, being orphaned nms away from 
home to escape the persecutions of his 
father's attorney. He falls in with 
Darby the « Blast, » a shrewd, odd 
character, who is prominent among the 
United Irishmen. They reach Dublin, 
where Tom meets Charles de Meudon, a 
young French officer, who g^ves him a 
letter to the Chef of the Polytechnique 
at Paris, where he is to become un 
iUve. On graduating from the military 
academy, Tom becomes an officer in the 
Eighth Hussars; but from an accidental 
acquaintance with the Marquis de Beau- 
vis, a Bourbonist, he tmconsciously be- 
comes involved in a political intrigue, 
and his actions are closely watched by 
the police. In aiding De Beauvis to 
escape, Tom is himself arrested and im- 
prisoned for treason. Through the inter- 
vention of General D'Auverg^e and 
Mademoiselle Marie de Meudon, the sis- 
ter of Charles, with whom he has fallen 
in love, Burke is set free. Troops are 
ordered to the front, and Napoleon 
invades Germany and Austria. Aftei 
meritorious service at Austerlitz, Tom 
Burke, whom General D'Auverg^e has 
made aid-de-camp, is promoted to a 
captaincy and takes part in the battle 
of Jena. But, disgusted at having con- 
stant watch over his actions, he throws 
up his commission and quits the service. 
On reaching Dublin Tom is arrested on 
old scores; but is acquitted through the 
testimony of Darby, and comes into his 
inheritance, an estate of four thousand 
potmds a year. For several years Burke 
leads a lonely life: but finally returns to 
France and again' enlists, also aiding 
the Napoleonic cause with money. On 
the field of Montmirail, Burke is re- 
ported to the Emperor, and for an 
attack on the Austrian rear-guard at 
Melun he is made colonel. After his 
gallant conduct at the Bridge of Mon- 
tereau, where he leads the assault, Burke 
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is given the Empeior's own cross of 
the Legion. Napoleon's doom is sealed, 
and he is exiled. Tom, refusing to 
serve under the Bourbons, though offered 
the grade of general, throws aside all 
thought of military ambition, marries 
Marie de Meudon, and retires to private 
life. 

DroTerbial Philosophy, by Martin 
^ Farquhar Tupper. Tupper's < Pro- 
verbial Philosophy^ is a book of essays, 
or poems in blank verse, dealing with 
almost every emotion and condition of 
life. The author begins thus: «Few and 
precious are the words which the lips of 
wisdom utter ;» and he proceeds to com- 
pile a work filling 415 pages. 

The poems or meditations were pub- 
lished between 1838 and 1867; and are 
in two series, dealing with over sixty 
subjects. The book contains many wise 
sayings, but it is mostly padded common- 
place. For many years it was in great 
demand, but lately it has been subjected 
to ridicule. 

pilot and His Wife, The, by Jonas Lie. 
* This story is of Norweg^n sim- 
plicity. The scene is laid partly in Nor- 
way, partly in South America where the 
hero goes on his voyages. Salve Kris- 
tiansen loves Elizabeth Raklev, whom 
he has known from her childhood, which 
was spent in a lighthouse on a lonely 
island, with her grandfather. Salve is 
a sailor, later on a pilot. He hears that 
Elizabeth is engaged to a naval officer 
named Beck, and in a rage goes on a 
long voyage. Later he finds the report 
false; she confesses her love for him, and 
they are married. He is of a jealous, 
suspicious nature, and fierce in temper. 
She is often unhappy, but at last she 
sees that it is useless to submit passively ; 
that there can be no happiness without 
mutual trust: so she reclaims and shows 
him the letter in which she refused to 
marry Beck << because my heart is anoth- 
er's.* Convinced at last of her loyalty, 
Kristiansen after a struggle conquers his 
jealousy, and life is happy at last. 

A dam Bede, the earliest of George Eliot's 
" novels, was published in 1859, as «by 
the author of < Scenes of Clerical Life.>» 
The story was at once pronounced by the 
critics to be not more remarkable for its 
grace, its unaffected Saxon style, and its 
charm of naturalness, than for its percep- 
tion of those universal springs of action 



that control society, and for that patient 
development of character and destiny that 
inferior novelists slight or ignore. The 
chief scene is the Poyser farm in the 
Midlands, a delightful place of shining 
kitchens, sweet-smelling dairy-houses, cool 
g^een porches, wide bams, and spreading 
woods. Here Mrs. Poyser, a kind-hearted 
woman, with an incorrigibly sharp tongue, 
has taken her husband's niece, Hester 
Sorrel, — an ambitious, vain, empty-headed 
little beauty, — to bring up. Adam Bede, 
the village carpenter, an admirable young- 
fellow, is her slave. 

A skeleton of the plot would convey no 
impression of the strength and charm of 
the story. It seems to have been, in the 
author's mind, a recognition of the hero- 
ism of commonplace natures in common- 
place surroundings^, of the nobility of noble 
character wherever found. But Adam 
Bede. inteUigent, excellent, satisfactory 
though he is, is quite subordinated in 
interest to the figure of poor Hetty, .made 
tragic through suffering and injustice. 
Her beauty, her vanity, her very silli-: 
ness, endear her. Dinah Morris, the wo-i 
man preacher, is a study from life, serene 
and lovely. Mr. Irwine, the easy-going 
old parson, is a typical English clergyman 
of the early nineteenth century; Bartle 
Massey. tne schoolmaster, is one of those 
humble folk, full of character, foibles, 
absurdities, and homely wisdom, whom 
George Eliot draws with loving touches;* 
while Mrs. Pojrser, with her epigrammatic 
shrewdness, her untiring energy, her fine* 
pride of respectability, her acerbity of. 
speech, and her charity of heart, belongs 
to the company of the Immortals. 

"Trilby, by George Du Maurier, is a 
^ story of English and Continental 
art life and literary life of a generation 
ago, narrated by one who participated 
in the scenes and recalls them in mem- 
ory. The action is chiefly in Paris.. 
Trilby is a handsome g^l whose . father 
was a bohemian Irish gentleman and 
her mother a Scotch barmaid. Trilby 
is laundress and artist's model in the 
Latin Quarter. She is g^reat friends 
with three artists who are chums: Taffy,, 
a big Yorkshire Englishman; the Laird, 
a Scotchman; and Little Billee, an Eng* 
lish fellow who has genius as a painter,- 
and whose drawing of Trilby's beautiful 
foot is a cA^/ d^auvre. He loves her, 
and she returns the feeling, but Littlq 
Billee's very respectable family opppsQ 
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the match, and Trilb>', after saying yes, 
decides it to be her duty to refuse, 
which drives her lover into a brain 
fever. Amongst the bohemians who fre- 
quent the studio is Svengali, an Austrian 
Jew, who is of repulsive character but 
a gifted musician. He is attracted by 
Trilby, and discovers that she has the 
making of a splendid singer. He half 
repels, half fascinates her; and by the 
use of hypnotic power forces her to go 
away ^'ith him. She wins fame as a 
ooncert artist, always singing in a sort 
of hypnotic trance under his influence. 
The three artists, visiting Paris after a 
five years* absence, attend one of these 
performances, and are astounded to rec- 
ognize Trilby. Svengali, now rich and 
prosperous, dies suddenly at a concert 
while Trilby is singing; and she, missing 
his hypnotic influence, loses her power 
to sing, goes into a decline, and dies, 
surrounded by her old friends. Little 
Billee, heart-broken, also dies, though 
not before he has won reputation as an 
artist The final pages form a sort of 
postscript twenty years after, telling of 
the fate of the subsidiary characters. 
The main interest is over with Trilby's 
death. 

Wiear of Wakefield, The, Olu-er 
" Goldsmith's famous story, was pub- 
lished in 1766. Washington Irving said 
of it: <^The irresistible charm this novel 
possesses, evinces how much may be 
done without the aid of extravagant in- 
cident to excite the imagination and in- 
terest the feelings. Few productions of 
the kind afford greater amusement in 
the perusal, and still fewer inculcate 
more impressive lessons of morality. » 
The character of the Vicar, Dr. Prim- 
rose, gives the chief interest to the tale. 
His weaknesses and literary vanity are 
attractive; and he rises to heights almost 
sublime when misfortune o\'ertakes his 
family. The other actors in the simple 
drama are Mrs. Primrose, with her 
boasted domestic qualities and her anx- 
iety to appear genteel; the two daugh- 
ters, Olivia and Sophia; and the two 
sons, Georgre, bred at Oxford, and 
Moses, who << received a sort of miscel- 
laneous education at home,^^ — all of 
whom the Vicar says were <* equally gener- 
ous, credulous, simple, and inoffensive. >> 
Squire Thomhill resides near the family, 
and elopes with Olivia, to the great dis- 
tress of the Vicar. He suspects Mr. 



Burchell, who turns out to be Sir Will- 
iam Thornhill, the uncle of the young 
Squire. Sir William asks for Sophia's 
hand, and sets right the family misfor- 
tunes. Numerous pathetic and humorous 
incidents arise out of the story. Among 
the latter is that of the family picture, 
which, when finished, was too large for 
the house. Mrs. Primrose was painted 
as Venus, the Vicar in bands and gown, 
presenting to her his books on the Whis- 
tonian controversy; Olivia was an «Ama- 
zon sitting upon a bank of flowers, 
dressed in a green Joseph, richly laced 
with gold, and a whip in her hand; 
Sophia, a shepherdess; Moses, dressed 
out with a hat and white feather »; while 
the Squire <Mnsisted on being put in as 
one of the family in the character of 
Alexander the Great, at Olivia's feet>* 
Austin Dobson says that the < Vicar of 
Wakefield > <* remains and will continue 
to be one of the first of our English 
classics.* 

Cpeed The Plough, by Thomas Mor- 
*^ ton. To this comedy, first .pro- 
duced in 1796, we owe one of our best- 
known characters. — the redoubtable Mrs. 
Grundy. Here as elsewhere she is in- 
visible; and it is what she may say, 
not what she does say, that Dame 
Ashfield fears. Farmer Ashfield has 
brought up from infancy a young man 
named Henr\', whose parentage is un- 
known. Sir Philip Blandford, Ashfield's 
landlord, is about to return after many 
years' absence, to marr}' his daughter 
Emma to Bob Handy, who <<can do 
ever>'thing but earn his bread. » Sir 
Abel, Bob's father, is to pay all Bland- 
ford's debts. In a plowing-match, Henry 
wins the prize, and Emma bestows the 
medal. It is a case of love at first sight. 
Sir Philip hates Henry, and orders Ash- 
field to turn him from his doors, but 
he refuses. Sir Philip is about to force 
Ashfield to discharge a debt, when a 
man named Morringfton gives Henr\' 
the note of Sir Philip for more than 
the amount. Henr}' destroys it, when 
Sir Philip declares that Morrington, 
whom he has never seen, has by en- 
couraging Sir Philip's vices when young, 
possessed himself of enough notes to 
more than exhaust Sir Philip's fortune. 
Sir Philip confides his secret to Bob. 
He was to marry a young girl, when 
he found her about to elope with his 
brother Charles. He killed Charles, and 
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hid the knife and a bloody cloth in 
a part of the castle which he has never 
visited since. Sir Abel, in experiment- 
ing with a substitute for gun-powder, 
sets the castle on fire. Henr>' saves 
Emma from the flames; and breaking 
into the secret room, brings forth the 
knife and cloth. Morrington appears, 
and proves to be Sir Philip's brotlier 
and Henry's father. To atone for the 
wrong done his brother, he had gath- 
ered all the notes which his brother 
had given to usurers, and now g^ves 
them to him. Bob marries Susan, Ash- 
field's daughter, whom he was about to 
desert for Emma; and the latter is mar- 
ried to Henry. 

T>ro Yearg Before the Mast, by Rich- 
^ ard Henry 'Dana. This personal 
narrative of a sailor's life is probably 
the most truthful and accurate work of 
its character ever ^^Titten. Although 
originally published in 1840, the produc- 
tion of a youth just out of college, it 
still holds its charm and its popularity 
in the face of all rivals and successors. 

■ 

The author, upon graduating from Har- 
vard College in the year 1837, at the 
age of twenty-two, was forced to sus- 
pend his studies on account of an affec- 
tion of his eyes. Having a strong pas- 
sion for the sea, he shipped « before the 
mast>> upon the brig Pilgrim for a voy- 
age around Cape Horn on a trading trip 
for hides to California. After n)unding 
the Horn the Pilgrim touched at Juan 
Fernandez; the next land sighted being 
California, then inhabited only by In- 
dians and a few Spaniards. She visited 
Monterey, Santa Barbara, San Pedro, 
and finally San Diego, the depot of the 
business. Here Dana remained sev- 
eral months ashore, handling and curing 
hides. He did not return home in the 
Pilgrim, but upon the arrival of the ship 
Alert, consigned by the same owners, 
he procured an exchange to her. • The 
voyage home in this vessel is graphic- 
ally described. While aboard of her 
Dana touched at San Francisco, where, 
except the Presidio, there then existed 
one wooden shanty only. This was af- 
terwards rebuilt as a one-story adobe 
house; and long remained as the oldest 
building in the now great city. 

The book contains a straightforward 
and manly account of the life of a fore- 
mast hand at that date; and it gives in 
detail the adventures, hardships, and too 



often brutalities, which accompany a sea- 
man's life. Mr. Dana sets forth from 
his own personal experience the thoughts, 
feelings, enjoyments, and sufferings, as 
well as the real life and character, of the 
common seaman. In reading it one 
finds more than the ordinary record of 
a sea voyage; for there runs through the 
simple and lucid narrative an element 
of beauty and power which gives it the 
charm of romance. The book was im- 
mediately successful, passed through 
many editions, was adopted by the Brit- 
ish Board of Admiralty for distribution 
to the nsLvyt and was translated into 
many Continental languages. In 1869 
the author added a supplementary chap- 
ter giving an account of a second visit 
to California, and the subsequent his- 
tory of many of the persons and vessels 
mentioned in the original work. Will- 
iam Cullen Bryant, who procured the 
first publication of the book, recom- 
mended it to the publishers as ^ equal 
to Robinson Crusoe^; and the event has 
justified his forecast, with the additional 
merit that the story is absolutely real 
and truthful. 

Pll Eulen Spiegel. The origin of this 
book of the adventures of Till Eulen- 
spiegel is doubtful It is supposed that 
these stories were collected and first pub- 
lished in Low Dutch, in the year 1483. 
The hero of them, whose first name was 
Till or Thyl, was a traveling buffoon, 
who, besides presenting farces and the 
like, was a practical joker. The name of 
Eulenspiegel probably comes from a pict- 
ure or coat of arms which he left after 
perpetrating a joke, which consisted of 
an owl (Eule) and a mirror (Spiegel), 
and which is to-day shown, on what is 
said to be his gravestone, in Liineburg. 

The motive of many of the jokes is the 
literal interpretation by Till of what he 
is told to do; something after the style 
of Handy Andy, except that Till's mis- 
interpretations are not the result of sim- 
plicity. Many of them are ver>' filthy, 
while others would to-day be considered 
crimes and not jokes. It is difficult to 
understand how this book could have had 
a popularity which has caused it to be 
translated into many languages. It is 
to-day only appreciated as a curious pict- 
ure of the tastes and customs of its time. 
It differs from like books of southern 
Europe in that none of the stories are 
founded on amorous intrigues. 
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\/aleiitliie Yox, The Yentriloqnist, 

^ by Henry Cocktou. This novel has 
enjoyed popularity since the time of its 
pnblication. Its hero, Valentine Vox, a 
young English gentleman living at home 
with his mother, a rich widow, is struck 
with admiration of the ventriloquism of 
an itinerant juggler and magician who 
visits his native place. To his delight, 
he finds that he himself possesses the 
ventriloquial power; and by a diligent 
coturse of training he perfects himself in 
it On a trip to London Valentine 
visits the House of Commons, the opera, 
Gravesend, the British Musemn, Guild- 
hall, a masquerade at Vauxhall, the 
*^Zoo,» the Ascot races, etc.; and wher- 
ever he goes he indulges his propensity 
for practical joking to the fullest extent 
One adventure follows another with 
breathless rapidity. With the whole is 
inwoven a love story, not of a very pro- 
found nature. There is no plot; and the 
incidents are a hanmi-scarum collection 
of disjointed happenings, while the book 
has little literary merit But the rois- 
tering and uproarious fun that fills the 
thick volume makes it a welcome com- 
panion to most young people <<from six- 
teen to sixty.* 

nPypee and Omoo, by Herman Melville. 
^ The first-named work, <Typee,>a fa- 
mous book, the forerunner of all South- 
Sea romances, the most charming of all, 
and the source of many new words in 
our vocabulary, like taboo, is a narrative 
of the author's enforced sojourn, in the 
summer of 1842, among the cannibal 
Typees on one of the Marquesas Islands. 
It appeared simultaneously in New York 
and London, and won everywhere the 
highest praise. With Toby, another 
young sailor, Melville deserted from the 
steamship Dolly, in Nukaheva Bay, in- 
tending to seek asylum with the friendly 
Happars; but they missed their way and 
arrived in Typee Valley. They were 
well received there, however, were given 
abundant food (eaten under some appre- 
hensions that they were yx\xi% fattened), 
and except that their attempts to depart 
were frowned on, they had no cause to 
complain. After about a month Toby 
became separated from his comrade, 
and was taken off the island in a pass- 
ing ship. For four months Melville 
lived an indolent, luxurious life in a sort 
of terrestrial paradise, with nothing to 
do, plenty to eat, waited on by a body 



servant Kory-Kory, petted by a score of 
beauteous dusky damsels, and especially 
adored by the incomparable Fayaway.* 
But discontent lurked in his bosom; 
and at length, to the sorrow and even 
against the will of his hosts, — poor Fay- 
away was quite inconsolable, — he con- 
trived to msike his escape on a Sydney 
whaler which was short of men. 

<Omoo> (The Rover) continues our au- 
thor's adventures, changing the scene to 
Tahiti, whither the steamer Julia pro- 
ceeded. While in Papeetee harbor Mel-., 
ville and a new friend, Dr. <<Long 
Ghost, » joined some malcontents among 
the crew, who had a grievance against 
the captain, and were put ashore. Wil- 
son, the high-handed English consul, or- 
dered them into the «calaboza,>* where, 
with not too much to eat, they stayed 
several weeks under the benevolent cus- 
tody of Captain Bob, an old native. 
They were finally helped away to Imeeo, 
a neighboring island, by two planters 
who wished to engage them as farm 
hands. Digging in the ground with 
primitive hoes proved not to their 
tastes, however; and they soon departed 
for Taloo, where they were hospitably 
treated by <* Deacon » Jeremiah Po-Po, a 
native convert. They attended church, 
participated in a feast, visited a royal 
palace under care of a pretty little maid 
of honor, caught a glimpse of Queen 
Pomaree, and otherwise enjoyed them- 
selves, until, a Vineyard whaler appear- 
ing, Melville bade farewell to Dr. «Long 
Ghost, » and sailed away. In these two 
books the author has succeeded in his 
stated purpose of conveying some idea 
of novel scenes that frequently occur 
among whaling crews in the South Pa- 
cific, and in giving a familiar account 
of the condition of the converted Poly- 
nesians. 

WiTes and Daughters, by Mrs. Gas- 
kelL (1865.) This is a delightful 
story of country life in England. It 
follows Molly Gibson through all the 
various experiences of her girlhood, be- 
ginning with her life as a child alone 
with her father, the doctor, in the vil- 
lage; describing her visits and friend- 
ships in the neighborhood, and finally, 
after her father has married again, her 
new life with the second Mrs. Gibson 
and her daughter Cynthia. The charac- 
ters are unusually interesting and well 
drawn, with htmior and sympathetic 
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derstanding. There is the old Squire of 
the town, with his two sons: Osborne, 
the pride of his heart, who has married 
secretly beneath his social standing m 
life; and Roger, a fine, stuftiy fellow, 
who bears the biirdens of the family, 
and upo^ who'm every one relies. There 
ig. 'the great family at the Towers, the 
'members of which patronize the villagers, 
and furnish them with food for specula- 
tion and gossip; and then, besides the 
doctor and his family, there is Miss 
Browning, Miss Phcebe, and the other 
funny old ladies of the town. Mrs. Gib- 
son's character is wonderfully depicted. 
She is one of those delicate, yielding 
women, with an iron will carefully con- 
cealed; and she is diplomatic enough to 
feig^ a sweetness of disposition she does 
not possess. She has little heart or 
sense of duty; and her child Cynthia, 
though fascinating and brilliant, is the 
sort of g^rl one would expect from care- 
less bringing up and continued neglect 
Molly's untiring patience towards Mrs. 
Gibson, and her generous devotion to 
Cynthia, even at the expense of her own 
happiness, endear her to every one; and 
though Mrs. Gaskell died before the 
completion of the story, we are told that 
she intended Roger to marry Molly. As 
Molly has long loved him, we may sup- 
pose that her troubles at length end 
happily. 

Sir Charles Grandison, Samuel Rich- 
ardson's third and last novel, was 
published in 1754, when the author was 
sixty-five years of age. In it he essayed 
to draw the portrait of what he con- 
ceived to be an ideal gentleman of the 
period, — the eighteenth century. The 
result was that he presented the world, 
not at all with the admirable figure he 
bad intended, but with an insu£ferable 
prig surrounded by a bevy of worship- 
ing ladies. The novel, both in charac- 
ter-drawing and story-interest, is much 
below his earlier work. <Sir Charles 
Grandison> shows his genius in its de- 
cline, after the brilliant earlier successes. 
The plot is neither intricate nor inter- 
esting. It centres in the very proper 
wooing of Harriet Byron by the hero; 
who wins her, as the reader has no 
doubt he will, and who in the course 
of his wooing exhibits towards her and 
her sex an unexampled chivalry which 
strikes one as unnatural. Grandison has 
everything in his favor, — money, birth, 



good looks, high principle, and universal 
success; and one cannot help wishing 
this impossible paragon to come down 
off his high horse, and be natural, even 
at the expense of being naughty. The 
novelist overreached himself in this fic- 
tion, w^hich added nothing to the fame 
of the creator of < Pamela > and < Clar- 
issa. > Richardson had sympathy for and 
insight into the heart feminine, but for 
the most part failed egregiously with 
men, — though Lovelace in < Clarissa 
Harlowe^ is an exception. Like all his 
novels, < Sir Charles Grandison > is written 
in epistolary form. 

Undine, by De La Motte Fouqud. 
(18 14.) This is a fanciful German 
tale, w^ell known for its beauty of con- 
ception and expression. Sir Huldbrand 
of Ringstetten is obliged to explore 
an enchanted forest to win fair Bertal- 
da's glove. At the end of a day full of 
mysterious adventures in the forest, he 
rides out upon a lonely promontory of 
land, where an old fisherman and his. 
wife give him shelter. Years before 
they had lost their own child by the 
lake, and afterwards a beautiful little 
girl had come to them: it was the water- 
spirit Undine. She is now eighteen 
years old; and when she sees the hand- 
some knight she falls in love with him, 
and causes the elements to detain him 
many days at their cottage. The storms 
send a priest to land, and he marries 
Undine and Sir Huldbrand. Undine 
had been a lovely but irresponsible 
creature to the day of her wedding, but 
after her marriage she becomes pos- 
sessed of a soul through their mutual 
love. The waters having subsided. Sir 
Huldbrand carries his bride back to the 
City, where Bertalda and Undine become 
warm friends. The water-spirit Kiihle- 
bom warns Undine against Bertalda; 
but when it is discovered that Bertalda 
is the fisherman's daughter. Undine pities 
her, and takes her home to the castle at 
Ringstetten. There -Bertalda wins Huld- 
brand's heart from Undine, and she is 
very unhappy. Undine tries to save her 
husband and Bertalda, but the water- 
spirits become enraged against him; and 
when they are all in a boat sailing to 
Vienna, Undine vanishes under the water. 
On the night that Huldbrand marries 
Bertalda, Undine arises from the fount- 
ain in the court, sweeps into his room, 
and fulfills the laws of her destiny by a 
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fond embrace that takes his life; and he 
dies in her arms. A little spring ripples 
beside the grave of the knight; and in 
the village the people believe it is pooT 
Undine, who loved too faithfully and 
suffered so much. < Undine > is consid- 
ered the author's masterpiece. 

Uistory of the United Netherlands, by 

^ * John Lothrop Motley. This work was 
published in four volumes in London in 
i860, in New York in 1868. It covers 
the period from the death of William 
the Silent to the year 1609; and like 
<The Rise of the Dutch Republic, > to 
which it is immediately sequent, it has 
become one of the classics of English 
historical narrative. There are later 
works on the same epoch that have 
changed received opinion on some minor 
points of character and event, but Mr. 
Motley, in his volumes of Dutch his- 
tory, has no rival in his power of reviv- 
ing the age and its heroes for the 
reader, in his scholarly analysis of re- 
mote causes, and in his clear and con- 
vincing style. 

I jnder the Yoke (<Pod Igoto>), by 
^ Ivan Vazoff, is the best-known 
piece of literature Bulgaria has produced. 
It was written during the author's un- 
merited exile in Russia; and the sensa- 
tion it created brought about his recall 
to Bulgaria. As a record of one of the 
series of revolutions that completed the 
nation's release, in 1878, from the Turk- 
ish yoke, it will always be dear to his 
countrymen. As a tale of love and war 
in equal parts, embroidered upon the 
sombre background of the central Bal- 
kan, it passes the limits of local in- 
terest, appealing to all lovers of lib- 
erty. Humorous passages and delicate 
touches abound. Vazoff is not only 'a 
natural stor^'-teller, but a poet of a high 
order. Like Chaucer and Ronsard, he 
found his native tongue in a state of 
transition and fermentation, that, on the 
whole, rendered the opportunities greater 
than the drawbacks. He was first in 
a rich field; and in this novel the em- 
barrassment of material is evident from 
the beginning. In an early chapter the 
celebration of a domestic event has 
brought together the descendants and 
connections of the conservative, morose, 
and unpopular Diamandieff. He has 
an irrepressible married daughter, whose 
Bailies keep her husband in subjection 
and her guests in fits of laughter. Then 



there is Diamancho Grigoroff, the stor)'- 
teller, with his look of intense cun- 
ning, whose rambling narratives and 
flagrant exaggerations command the ut- 
most attention. Monastic restrictions are 
more honored in the breach than in the 
observance, for nuns of the Greek 
Church are not wanting to the feast. 
There are young men dressed in the 
fashions of Paris and belonging to the 
jeunesse dorie of Bulgaria. Lalka, the 
host's pretty daughter, pale with grief 
at the arrest of a young physician of 
revolutionary' tendencies, and Rada, a 
beautiful orphan in black, to whom no 
one pays the slightest attention as she 
moves about with the after-dinner coffee, 
but who is the heroine of the story, 
complete the charm of a scene in which 
the characters are pointed out some- 
what after the orderly methods of the 
prologue. Taciturnity is not a national 
trait, and the characters have plent>' to 
say, but say it with more or less reserve 
according to their proclivities; one or 
two of them, ripe for a revolt against 
Turkish authority, hardly daring to com- 
mit themselves. The outrages attributed 
to the Turks, although grewsome read- 
ing, furnish a perfect parallel to those 
still inflicted upon Armenians. The 
book would therefore be useful to a 
student of the Armenian question. 

Wictorian Poets, The, by Edmund Clar- 
' ence Stedman. (1876.) A book of 
literary- and biographical criticism, and, 
at the same time, a historical survey of 
the course of British pK)etr\' for forty 
years (1835-75), showing the authors 
and works best worth attention, and the 
development through them of the prin- 
ciples and various ideals of poetic art as 
now understood and followed. It forms 
a guide-book to 150 authors, their lives, 
their productions, their ideas and sym- 
pathies, and their p>oetic methods. The 
author had contemplated a survey of 
American poetry, with a critical consid- 
eration of its problems, difficulties, fail- 
ures, and successes; and to prepare him- 
self for this, and make sure to himself 
correct ideas of the aim and province of 
the art of poetry*, that he might more 
certainly use wisdom and justice in 
studying the American field, he under- 
took first the thorough critical examina- 
tion of the English field, of which the 
present volume was the result. The 
bot)k, therefore, may be viewed as the 
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earlier half of a large work, of which 
<The Poets of America,^ published in 
1885, is the later half; and this concep- 
tion by Mr. Stedman of the unity in 
historical development of English and 
American culture attests, as the entire 
execution of his task everywhere does, 
the clearness and breadth of his insight, 
and the value of his guidance to the 
student of poetry. The distinction, in 
fact, of Mr. Stedman, shown in all his 
work, and marking a stage in the larger 
progress of American culture, is his rank 
as a scholar and thinker in literature, 
broadly conscious of all high ideals, and 
thereby superior to the provincial nar- 
rowness of un instructed Americanism. 
He thus has no theory of poetry, no 
school, to uphold; but favors a generous 
eclecticism or universalism in art, and 
extends sympathetic appreciation to what- 
ever is excellent of its kind. 

HTwo Chiefs of Danboy, The, by James 
^ Anthony Froude. (1889.) This is 
the only novel written by Froude, whose 
book on ^The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century > had already estab- 
lished him as an authority on Irish mat- 
ters. 

The scene of the story opens on the 
banks of the Loire, near Nantes, France; 
where one Blake, a ship-owner and Irish 
exile, fits out a vessel as a pirate to prey 
upon British shipping, and persuades 
Morty Sullivan, one of the chiefs of Dun- 
boy and an Irish exile, to take the com- 
mand. The chief action of the plot takes 
place at or near the village of Castleton 
in Bantry Bay, Ireland; where Colonel 
Goring, the other chief of Dunboy, an 
Englishman, has established a Protestant 
settlement for the purpose of working the 
copper mines, establishing a fishery, and 
protecting the coast from smugglers. The 
time is the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Goring is a magistrate, and is 
feared and hated by the Irish peasantry. 
He is fearless in the dischai^e of what 
he believes to be his duty, in which he 
receives but slight support from the gov- 
ernment He is eventually killed treach- 
erously by Morty Sullivan and some ac- 
complices. Sullivan, who has visited 
Ireland for the purpose of estimating the 
chances of success in case the French 
should land troops, is killed in an attempt 
to escape from the government forces. 
The story gives opportunity for the rela- 
tion of many thrilling adventures, such 



as the chase of the privateer by a British 
frigate, the drilling of Irish rebels by 
moonlight, and the prevention by the 
coast-guard of the landing of ammuni- 
tion. The questions of the relation of 
landlord and tenant, of church, education, 
industries, and government, are discussed 
with great lucidity, and the national char- 
acteristics of the Irish are shown: their 
love of that which has existed for cen- 
turies, their opposition to improvements, 
and their instability and lack of cohesion. 
That incomprehensible machine, the gov- 
ernment, is shown in a part of the story 
of which Dublin is the scene; and there 
is a description of a riot which is sup-' 
pressed by the dragoons. 

The book carries that interest which is 
always felt in a well-told historical story, 
and the descriptions of Irish scenery are 
vivid. 

I Ttopia, by Sir Thomas More. This 
^ book, which was written in Latin 
in 161 5, is the source from which have 
been taken many of the socialistic ideas 
which are to-day interesting modem 
thinkers. At the time it was written, 
the author, fearing to acknowledge these 
ideas as his own, attributed them to a 
m)rthical person, Raphael Hythloday, 
lately returned from America, whither 
he had gone with Amerigo Vespucci. 

In describing a country which he had 
visited, called Utopia (meaning in Greek 
<^no place '^), he calls attention to abuses 
then prevalent in England; among 
them the punishment of death for theft, 
high rent of land, the number of idle 
retainers, the decay of husbandry, the 
costliness of the necessities of life, and 
the licentiousness and greed of the rich, 
who, by monopolies, control the markets. 

In < Utopia > the government is rep- 
resentative. The life is communism. No 
man is allowed to be idle; but labor is 
abridged, and the hours of toil are as 
brief as is consistent with the general 
welfare. All are well educated, and 
take interest in the study of good lit- 
erature. Such a lessening of labor is 
gained by a community of all things, 
that none are in need, and there is no 
desire to amass more than each man 
can use. Gold and silver are only used 
for vessels of baser use, and for the fet- 
ters of bondmen. Happiness is regarded 
as the highest good; but that of the 
body politic is above that of the individ- 
ual. Law-breakers are made bondmen. 
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There are few laws; for it is not just 
that men should be bound by laws more 
numerous than can be read, or more 
complex than may be readily under- 
stood. War is abhorred; it being most 
just when employed to take vacant land 
from people who keep others from pos- 
session of it. There are many religions 
but no images. They thank God for all 
their blessings, and especially for placing 
them in that state and religion which 
seemeth best; but they pray, if there be 
any better state or religion, God will 
reveal it unto them. 

Many reforms which More suggested 
are no longer considered Utopian ; among 
them, entire freedom in matters of re- 
ligion, in support of which he lost his 
life. 

"\X/eir of Hermiston, an unfinished ro- 
^^ mance by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the last novel he wrote, was published 
in 1896. A fragment, it gave promise of 
being his best work. An appended edi- 
torial note by Sidney Colvin tells how 
the plot was to be carried out. Nine 
chapters only had been written, the last 
on the very day of Stevenson's death. 
The whole action passes in Edinburgh 
and the lowlands of Scotland; the time 
is the early nineteenth century. Weir 
is a Lord Justice Clerk, a stem, silent, 
masterful man, noteworthy for his im- 
placable dealings with criminals; his 
wife is a soft, timid, pious creature, 
whose death is told in the first chapter. 
Their son Archie is of a bookish turn, 
high-spirited, sensitive, idealistic, grow- 
ing up with little attention from his 
father. But gradually Weir comes to 
care for his son. who is so revolted by 
the father's relish of his function in 
hanging a malefactor, that he cries out 
against the execution while it is taking 
place. This incenses the judge, who 
sends him to his moorland country es- 
tate of Hermiston to learn to be a laird. 
There he falls in with Kirstie Elliot and 
wins her love, and is tended by her 
aunt Kirstie, a dependent of the Her- 
miston house, who cares for Archie (as 
she did for his mother) with almost 
maternal affection. A visit from Frank 
Innes — an Edinburgh schoolmate of Ar- 
chie's, and a shallow, vain, but hand- 
some fellow — makes trouble; for he 
maligns Archie to the country folk, 
and seeks to win the younger Kirstie 
away from him. Kirstie the elder has 



an interview with Archie, in which ate 
brings him to a sense of his wrong in 
making love to a g^rl out of his sta- 
tion, and he has a stormy meeting with 
his sweetheart — at which point the 
novel breaks off, all the elements for a 
tragedy having been introduced. The 
plot as planned by Stevenson involved 
the betrayal of the young Kirstie by 
Innes, although she is faithful in heart 
to Archie, who kills his rival and is 
condemned to death by his own father, 
the judge. Kirstie's brothers, known as 
the «Four Black Brothers, » seek to take 
vengeance on Archie as the betrayer of 
their sister: but on learning the true 
state of the case, they rescue him from 
prison, and the lovers flee together to 
America. Here was splendid material 
for dramatic handling, and Stevenson 
would have made the most of it. The 
novel is written in the finest vein of 
romance; and the drawing of such char- 
acters as the judge — whose historic pro- 
totype is Lord Braxfield — and Kirstie 
the elder, is tmsurpassed in his fiction. 
The Scotch coloring is perfect 

A Simple Story, by Mrs. Inchbald. 
^ <A Simple Story > was written, as 
the preface to the first edition tells us, 
under the impulse of necessity in 1791. 
It is divided into two jmrts, and relates 
the love affairs of a mother and her 
daughter. In the first part. Miss Milner 
is left by her father under the guardian- 
ship of Mr. Dorriforth, a Catholic priest. 
To his displeasure, she leads a life of 
great gayety, surrrounded by numerous 
suitors, among whom is prominent one 
Sir Frederick Lawnley. At the instiga- 
tion of another priest, Sandford, who is 
irritated by Miss Milner's lack of stable 
virtue, Dorriforth removes with his ward 
to the country. There he urges her to 
declare her true feelings toward Lawn- 
ley. In the presence of Sanford she de- 
nies all interest in the young man; but 
the next day, on hearing that Dorri- 
forth had, in a moment of anger, struck 
Lawnley for presmning to pursue her, 
and had thus exposed himself to the 
necessity of a duel, she decides that 
her profession of indifference was false. 
Still she refuses absolutely to continue 
her acquaintance with Lawnley. To, 
Miss Woodley, her friend, she furnishes 
a key to her contradictions by declaring 
that she really loves Dorriforth. Miss 
Woodley, shocked at such a passion for 
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a priest, insists on her departure to visit 
some friends. During this visit, Dor- 
riforth becomes Lord Elmwood, and 
obtains dispensation from his priestly 
vows. On hearing, through Miss Wood- 
ley, of the true state of his ward's feel- 
ings, he declares himself her lover; but 
her frivolity and disregard of his 
wishes make him break the engage- 
ment. Her sorrow at his departure for 
Italy, however, is so great that Sand- 
ford, convinced of their mutual love, 
marries them, and dismisses the car- 
riage which was to take him away. 

During the interval between the first 
and second parts of the story, Lady 
Elm wood, led astray by Sir Frederick, 
has been banished witii her daughter 
from her husband's presence, and his 
nephew Rushbrook is adopted as his 
heir. At the death of his wife, Elm- 
wood consents that his daughter Matilda 
and the faithful Woodley may live in 
his country house, provided that he 
never see his daughter or hear her name. 
Rushbrook falls in love with Matilda, 
and almost incurs his uncle's extreme 
displeasure by his hesitation to con- 
fess the object of his love. At last 
Matilda meets her father quite by acci- 
dent on the stairs, and is banished to 
a farm near by. Here she is consoled 
by frequent visits from Sandford. who 
intercedes with her father for her as far 
as he dares. At length Lord Margrave, 
a neighboring peer, attracted by her 
beauty, carries her to his house by 
force. News is brought to Lord Elm- 
wood, who pursues, rescues, and re- 
stores his daughter to her rightfiil posi- 
tion. Out of gratitude for his compassion 
when she was unfortunate, she accepts 
Rushbrook's love with the happiest re- 
sults. 

The characters are inconsistent and 
unreal, swayed entirely by passion and 
sensibility, of which the story is full; 
they are cruel or kind, they weep, faint, 
curse, without any apparent motive. At 
the end, the author declares that the 
object of the tale is to show the value 
of «a proper education. » 

Vathek, The History of the Caliph, 
by William Beckford. (1786.) This 
imaginative and gorgeous story first ap- 
peared in French. « Vathek bears such 
marks of originality, *> says Lord Byron, 
<<that those who have visited the East 
will have some diflficulty in believing 



it to be more than a translation. » 
Vathek, ninth Caliph of the race of the 
Abassides, is the son of Motassem, and 
the grandson of Haroun al Raschid. 
Though a Prince Charming, he is yet a 
capricious ruler, indulging his desires in 
the most extravagant manner and fall- 
ing into illness when his will is crossed. 
His troubles begin when he meets a 
Giaour, who obtains a strange influence 
over him; and after leading him into 
shocking enormities, induces him to ab- 
jure Mohammedanism and call upon the 
Prince of the powers of the air. In this 
course Vathek is encouraged by the 
queen-mother, Carathis, whose incanta- 
tions produce the most appalling results. 
He sets out to meet the Giaour, to 
obtain from him the treasures of the 
pre-Adamite Sultans, with other much- 
desired gifts. But on his way he meets 
and falls in love with the beautiful 
young Nouronihar, and spends many 
dajrs in wooing her. At last, with the 
maiden, he proceeds upon the journey, 
and enters the awful Hall of EbUs, filled 
with ineffable glories. Here he receives 
indeed all that is promised him, but 
deprived of any wish to possess it or 
capacity to enjoy it; and learns that his 
self-seeking and heartless service of his 
own appetites has drawn upon him the 
punishment of eternal torment and re- 
morse; a doom which includes the loss 
of <<the most precious of the gfifts of 
heaven, — Hope.» 

Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of 
Alice Oliphant his Wife, The, by 

Margaret O. W. Oliphant (1891), one of 
the most fascinating and satisfactory 
biographies in the English language, has 
made luminous and intelligible a char- 
acter that might be readily misunder- 
stood or misinterpreted. Laurence Oli- 
phant, a thorough product of his cen- 
tury, combined its most diverse forces: 
its scientific spirit and its mysticism, its 
brilliant and thoughtful wordliness, and 
its passionate idealism. In him the mys- 
tical at last predominated, and wrapped 
him as in a cloud from the comprehen- 
sion of his fellows. His biographer has 
traced this spiritual development side by 
side with the events of his outward life, 
— a life of unusual picturesqueness and 
depth of color. His travels in Russia, in 
America and Canada, in China, in the 
Crimea, and in the Holy Land, form 
a striking background to that other 
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journey towards * lands very £ar off,* 
from which he never rested. His spir- 
itnal pilgrimage and its unearthly goal 
gave reason and coherence to his life. 
Many of his letters are collected in this 
biography, throwing additional light 
upon a nature made for the intimacies 
of affection, for the revelations of friend- 
ship. 

MesesiB of Faith, The, by James An- 
^^ thony Froude. A small book pub- 
lished in 1849. but purporting to review 
the experience at Oxford in 1843 of a 
student of that time, in whose mind 
doubts arose which led him to give up 
the ministry of religion in the Church 
of England. It in fact reflects Mr. 
Fronde's own experience, so far as re- 
lates to the departure of the hero of 
the story from orthodoxy of belief, and 
his relinquishment of the clerical pro- 
fession. The thread of story in the 
book is only just enough to enable Mr. 
Fronde to make an imaginary charac- 
ter speak* for him: first in a series of 
letters, and then in an essay entitled 
< Confessions of a Sceptic. > The free- 
thinking is that of a mind wishful to 
live by the ideal truths of the Bible 
and the spirit of Christ; but unable to 
believe the book any more divine than 
Plato or the Koran, or Christ any other 
Ihan a human teacher and example. 
Both Romanist and English Church 
teachings are keenly criticized, with 
special reference to John Henry New- 
man; who was at first a singularly elo- 
quent preacher in the university pulpit, 
and later a convert to Romanism. 
•That voice so keen, so pretematurally 
sweet, whose every whisper used to 
thrill through crowded churches, when 
every breath was held to hear; that 
calm, gray eye; those features, so stem 
and yet so gentle, » — these words pict- 
ure Newman as he preached at SL 
Mary's, the principal university pulpiL 

Mr. Froude makes his story show how 
its hero, having been taught a faith 
which he could not abide in, lost all 
faith, and was carried into a situation 
in which moral restraint gave way; and 
a most melancholy tragedy was the end. 
But as a matter of fact, Mr. Froude 
became a Humanist or Broad Church 
literary man, married a Roman Catholic 
lady, had a brilliant career, and lived 
to see Oxford become largely Broad 
Church. 



SeieHce of Thought, The, by F. Max 
MiUler. (1887.) This is a work 
which may be read as the intellectual 
or philosophical autobiography of the 
great scholar, wise thinker, and delight- 
ful writer, whose name it bears. The 
author says that he has written it for 
himself and a few near friends; that 
some of the vie>»-s which he presents 
date from the days when he heard 
lectures at Leipzig and Berlin, and dis- 
cussed Veda and Vedanta with Schopen- 
hauer, and Eckhart and Tauler with 
Bunsen; and that he has worked up the 
accumulated materials of more than 
thirty years. The views put forth, he 
says, are the result of a long life de- 
voted to solitary reflection and to the 
study of the foremost thinkers of all 
nations. They consist in theories formed 
by the combined sciences of language 
and thought; or, he says, in the one 
theory that reason, intellect, understand- 
ing, mind, are only different aspects of 
language. The book sets forth the les- 
sons of a science of thought founded 
upon the science of language. It deals 
with thought as only one of the three 
sides ot human nature, the other two 
being the ethical and the sesthetical. 
In completing the work, the author sets 
down a list of the honors which had 
been conferred upon him, and another 
of his principal publications; assuming 
apparently, in 1887, that he might not 
bring out another book. He intimated, 
nevertheless, a desire to make another, 
on <The Science of M>'thology.> 

Uloreuee: Its History — THEMsoia — 
^ The Humanists — Letters — Arts, 
by Charles Yriarte. (New edition 1897.) 
This is a sympathetic and admirable 
monograph on Florence in her palmy 
days, when all the cities of Italy did 
homage to her, and she was ^the focus, 
the school, and the laboratory of human 
genius.^ Its object the author states to 
be, to g^ve a general idea of the part 
which Florence has played in the intel- 
lectual history of modem times; its novel 
feature being the chapter on < Illustrious 
Florentines.* The work professes to pre- 
sent, not Florence in her entirety, but 
merely her essence. Yet no one can 
rise from a perusal of its well-written 
and comprehensive pages without feeling 
new admiration for the City of Flowers; 
while on the memory of those who have 
strayed within her borders the histoiy 
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will lay an almost magical touch. The 
introduction contains general considera- 
tions and a sketch of the plan of the 
work; then follow chapters on < History, > 
<The Medici, > <The Renaissance, > < Il- 
lustrious Florentines, > < Etruscan Art,> 
< Christian Art,> < Architecture, > < Sculpt- 
ure, > < Painting. > This work and the 
author's < Venice > may be regarded as 
companion books. 

People of the United States, A His- 
tory OF THE, by John Bach McMas- 
ter. An important work in six volumes: 
VoL i., 1883; Vol. ii., 1885; Vol. iii., 1892; 
Vol. iv., 1895. It is, as the title declares, 
a history of the people. It describes the 
dress, amusements, customs, and literary 
canons, of every period of United States 
history, from the close of the Revolution 
to the Civil War. Politics and institu- 
tions are considered only as they affected 
the daily life of the people. The great 
developments in industrial affairs, the 
changes in manners and morals, the rise 
and prog^ss of mechanical inventions, 
the gradual growth of a more humane 
spirit, especially in the treatment of 
criminals and of the insane, are all 
treated at length. It is a social history: 
it aims to give a picture of the life of 
the American people as it would seem 
to an intelligent traveler at the time, 
and to trace the growth of the influences 
which built up out of the narrow fringe 
of coast settlements the great nation of 
the Civil War. 

The book is always entertaining, and 
is a perfect mine of interesting facts 
collected in no other history; but the 
author shows too much love of an- 
tithesis, and no doubt will reconsider 
some of his conclusions. 

■ 

The Winning of the West, by Theo. 
dore Roosevelt Foiu* volumes, each 
complete in itself, and together consti- 
tuting a study of early American devel- 
opments; to be placed by the side of 
Parkman's < France and England in 
North America.* It treats what may be 
called the sequel to the Revolution; a 
period of American advance, the interest 
and significance of which are very little 
understood. Washington himself prophe- 
sied, and almost planned, the future 
of the g^reat region beyond the Ohio. 
When, at the close of the war, there 
was no money to pay the army on its 
disbandment, he advised his soldiers to 
have an eye to the lands beyond the 



Ohio, which would belong not to any 
one State but to the Union ; and to look 
to grants of land for their pay. Out 
of this came the New England scheme 
for settlement on the other side of the 
Ohio. The promoters of this scheme 
secured the passage of the Ordinance of 
1787, which made the Ohio the dividing 
line between lands in which slaves 
might be held to labor, and those in 
which there should be no slavery, and 
which broadly planned for the education 
of all children on a basis of equality 
and free schools. To an extent without 
parallel these actions of a moment fixed 
future destiny. How the course of 
events from 1769 brought about those 
actions, and the progress forward for 
twenty years from that moment, is the 
subject of Mr. Roosevelt's carefully 
planned and admirably executed vol- 
umes. The mass of original material to 
which Mr. Roosevelt has had access, 
casts a flood of new light upon the field 
over which he has gone, with the result 
that much of the early history has had 
to be entirely rewritten. It is in many 
ways a fascinating narrative, and in 
every way a most instructive history. 

Wide, Wide World, The, by « Eliza- 
beth Wetherell» (Susan Warner: 
1 851). It is a study of girl life, which 
reached a sale of over 300,000 copies. 
The life of the heroine, Ellen Mont- 
gomery, is followed from early childhood 
to her marriage, with a fullness of par- 
ticulars which leaves nothing to the 
reader's imagination. Her parents go- 
ing to Europe, she is placed in the 
care of Miss Fortune Emerson, a sharp- 
tempered relative of her father's. Amid 
the sordid surroundings of her new 
home, her childish nature wotdd have 
been entirely dwarfed and blighted had 
it not been for the good offices of Alice 
Humphreys, a sweet and lovable girl, 
who with wise and tender patience de- 
velops the germs of Ellen's really excel- 
lent character. »■ 
At length both Mrs. Montgomery and 
Alice Humphreys die; and after some 
years, Ellen comes to take up a daugh- 
ter's duties in the home of her kind 
friend. The scenes and episodes are 
those of a homely every-day existence, 
which is described with a close fidelity 
to detail. Ellen's spiritual life is mi- 
nutely unfolded, and the book was long 
regarded as one of those which are 
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*good for the young. » The criticism 
of a later generation, however, pro- 
nounces it mawkish in sentiment and 
unreal in conduct It stands among the 
fading fancies of an earlier and less 
exacting literary taste. 

T Adj of the Aroostook, The, a novel 
*^ of the present day, by W. D. How- 
ells, was published in 1879. In its hero- 
ine, Lydia Blood, is drawn the portrait 
of a lady of nature's own making. She 
is a New England school-teacher, young, 
beautiful, and fragile. For the benefit 
of the sea voyage she leaves her grand- 
parents on a remote New England farm, 
to visit an aunt and an uncle in Ven- 
ice. Two of her fellow-passengers on 
the Aro(>stook are a Mr. Dunham and 
a Mr. Staniford, young gentlemen not 
at first attracted by a girl who says 
*I want to know.>> Before the voyage is 
over, however, Mr. Staniford falls in 
love with Lydia, whose high-bred nature 
cannot be concealed by her village rus- 
ticity. In Venice, among fashionable so- 
phisticated people, she shows in little 
nameless ways that she is a lady in the 
true sense. The book closes with her 
marriage to Staniford. 

<Thc Lady of the Aroostook^ is in 
Howells's earlier manner, its genial real- 
ism imparting to it an atmosphere of 
delicate comedy. 

I Tnolassed, The, by George Gissing, 
^ published in 1896, is a study of the 
lower London life, written \Wth moder- 
ation and sincere sympathy with the 
sinful and the poor. There is no shirk- 
ing of unpleasant details, but the author 
does not throw any glamour over the 
lowest life of the streets. It is rather a 
study of conditions than of character, 
although the personages of the stor}' ore 
distinctly drauTi. In the d6nouement it 
appears that the « unfortunates *> may 
climb back to a decent life if social 
conditions favor. 

Templo H0Q8e« the third and last no\*el 
of Elizabeth Barstow Stoddard, was 
published in 1867. The scene is laid in 
a forgotten, deca>'ing seaport town of 
New England. The plot follows the for- 
tunes of one family, the inmates of 
Temple House — a homestead of dignity 
in the pros|x^n>us da>*s of the town, but 
now tarnished and fork^m. It shelters 
Argus Gates, a retired sea-captain, a 
lo\*«r of solitude; his sister-in-law Ros- 



alana, an ineffective, dreamy, silence- 
loving soul; and her child, Tempe, an 
elf of a girl who marries John Drake, a 
neighbor, almost before she is out of 
short dresses. He dies soon after, the 
young widow going back to Temple 
House. By a shipwreck another unusual 
character, Sebastian Ford, is added to 
the Temple House circle. The Spanish 
blood in his veins tinges his least act 
with romance. He proves his devotion 
to his rescuer, Argus Gates, by defend- 
ing the honor of the woman he loves, 
Virginia Brande, the daughter of a 
wealthy neighbor. The book closes upon 
the happiness of Virginia and Argus, a 
kind of subdued happiness in accordance 
with the autumnal atmosphere of the 
story. The slumberous haze lifts only 
to reveal two or three spirited scenes 
connected with Virginia's love-story. 

Lord Ormont and his Aminta, by 
Greorge Meredith. (1894.) In this 
novel the author's enigmatical laughter 
sounds louder than usual; possessing at 
the same time a quality which leaves the 
reader in doubt whether the mirth is at 
.his expense, or at the expense of the 
characters. 

Lord Ormont, a distinguished general, 
is the object of the hero-worship of 
two children: Aminta Farrell, called 
<^Browny,» and Matey Weybum. When 
Aminta is become a young lady, she 
marries Ormont, no longer a hero, but 
a mere civilian dismissed from his 
country's sers'ice, and soured by public 
neglect To show the world how he 
despises its opinion, he refuses openly to 
acknowledge his marriage to Aminta. 
She, of course, is the chief sufferer from 
this pers'ersitj' of hiunor. Weybum 
meantime becomes Lord Ormont's secre- 
tar>\ falls in love with his old playmate, 
and does not conceal his love. The en- 
suing scandal is less tragic than humor- 
ous. Matey and Browny betake them- 
selves to the Continent; and contrary to 
all precepts of morality and decencj', 
«li\'e happily ever afterwards.* The 
novel is at once sprightly and judiciously 
sober. It is remarkable for one or two 
magnificent scenes, scarcely surpiassed in 
the whole range of fiction. Nothii^ 
could be more beautiful and efifecti\*e as 
a study of sky and sea, of light and 
air and out-door glory, than the scene 
where Aminta and Weybum swim in 
the ocean together, creatures for the 
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time being of nature, of love, and of 

joy. 

"Taru Balba, by Nikolai F. Gogol. 

' (1839.) This is a grewsome story 
of Cossack life in the lifteenth century, 
Ostap aod Andrii, the sons of Taras 
Bulte, a Cossack leader, return from 
school ; and he takes them at once to 
the Setch (a large Cissai:k village) to 
present them to his brothers in arms. 
There they drink, carouse, and quarrel, 
until a new ataman is elected and an 
expedition is sent against Kief. Andrii 
is taken into the city by the maid of 
the Vdvod's beautiful daughter, his 
sweetheart in student days. The city is 
given over to famine; he feeds his love, 
and for the sake of her beauty turns 
traitor and joins her party. The Voivod 
goes out to attack the Cossacks; and 
Taras Bulba, iu his righteous wrath, 
slays his son. His other son, Ostap, Is 
captured, and he himself is wounded. 
On recovering, he bribes a Jew to take 
him in disgfuise to Warsaw, where he 
sees Ostap tortured to death. He raises 
an army, fights, and spares none, shout- 
ing as he bums and slays, " This is a 
mass for the soul of Ostap" Finally he 
is captured, however, thirty men falling 
upon him at once. He is bound to a 
tree; fagots are placed at the foot of it. 
and preparations are made to roast him. 
He sees that his Cossacks are lured into 
a trap, and shouts a warning ; they fly 
over the precipice on their horses, and 
plunge into the river, across which they 
swim and escape. Taras perishes, but 
bis Cossacks Hve — to talk of their lost 
leader. 

I ir« Oil the Lagoons, t^ Horatio F. 
^ Brown. ( iSgo. ) Beginning where 
Nature began to hint at Venice, Mr. 
Brown describes the peculiar topogra- 
phy of the region: the deltaed rivers 
flowing into the broad lagoon; the Lidi, 
or sandy islands, that separate the la- 
goon from the Adriatic, and guard the 
city for seven miles inland, from attack 
by war-fleet or storm ; and the Porti. or 
five channels that lead from the lagoon 
to the sea. When the reader knows the 
natural geography of Venice as if he 
had seen it, he may pass on and behold 
what man has done with the site, since 
the year 452, when the inhabitants of 
the near mainland, fleeing before Attila 
the Hun, the scourge of God, took ref- 
uge on the unattractive islands, amid 
xxT— 3a 



six miles of shoals and mud-banks and 
intricate winding channels. The de- 
scendants of these fugitives were the 
earliest Venetians, a hardy, independent 
race of fishermen, frugal and hard-work- 
ing, little dreaming that their children's 
children would be merchant princes, 
rulers of the commercial world, or that 
the queen city of the Middle Ages 
should rise from their mud-banks. Mr. 
Brown gives a concise sketch of the his- 
tory of Venice, from its early beginnings 
to the end of the Republic in 1797. 
when Napoleon was making his new 
map of Europe. These preliminaries 
gone through (but not to the reader's 
relief, for they are very interesting), he 
is free to play in the Venice of to-day, 
to see all its wonderful sights, and read 
its wonderful past as this is written in 
the ancient buildings and long-descended 
customs. He may behold it all, from the 
palace of the Doges to the painted sails 
of the bragozzi. The fishing boats, the 
gondolas, the ferries, the churches, the 
fisheries, the floods, the Islands across 
the lagoon, the pictures, the palaces, the 
processions and fegattas. and saints' 
days, all have their chapters in "this 
spirited and happy book.'* as Stevenson 
called it. All the beauty and fascination 
of the city, which is like no other city 
in the world, have been imprisoned in 
its pages; and the foriunate reader, 
though he may never have set foot in a 
gondola, is privileged to know and love 
it all. 

Greek Poets, Stadles In the, by J. A. 
Sj-monds. (a vols., 1873-76.) One 
of the most admirable expositions ever 
made for English readers of the finer 
elements of Greek culture, the thoughts 
and beauties of utterance of the Greek 
poets, from Homer and Hesiod, through 
the lyrics of various types, to the drama, 
.^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Ar- 
istophanes. Not only has Mr. Sj-monds 
a quick sense of poetic beauties in verse 
and expression, but he gleans with rare 
insight the notes of thought, of faith, of 
sentiment and worship, which are the 
indications of culture in the gjand story 
of Greek song. In Homer, Hesiod, Pin- 
dar, and the four great dramatists, espe- 
cially, the field of study is very rich. 
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doQc dDvi Ts still d\.»tD^ in the worid. * ' 
Mr, CiiiTic^e >ays :hat '*in i)opuiatTon. 

in >4valih. m ^anuiiJ ^^viugs. and :ii 
pubJic ^i>.\i:t. :n rr^^Niixn from debt, in 
a^KUituiX". aiivi 'U mdJiiiiav.turv:>. Arner- 
X'a a.Irvady "eadN. tht: HVfid **\ and :hi?» 
statcmeac !ic •.►rocv'eds zo urovtf by an 
over\*hv.Inim^ ar^ay -a sLai'stn^Sw The 
bv.vk IS a «;iiK'liva::ou «Jt dcmov:r;iv;y . 
and widiiiittTiig rraiikiy tht *na:2y evils 
.lad v:v.>n-uj.»vious :n -Vnienva. a.-^s<.ris :ha: 
iu !K» .vuiury •> the vjuniinuQ :nan >u 
fr*:e. St' -ibit :u naake liis way. The 
^ruwch .)C -.he Wesi and :ts enomums 
fo»A;-pri.tduv.in^ -.apacity are treated at 
length. Man lUiiL cures* mining, agricul- 
ture. :>aai.vr:siii j^nd :nme. railways and 
AfcaterN^ays are all o.>D>idered n detail. 
'vith a -vealth ot statistics- tu support 
every -^LaLtmetii. Uhtre is a tendency 
tu niajvv: the Ariicncan ':?iigie •<'reaJii a 
little ".oudtr tiian :s a^ual Tiowadays; 
but on *iie whvie. iKft>t .Vruerivians '.%'«>uld 
agree heartily -Aith Mr. Carnegie'.-?- pride 
in .\njenciiii institutions. Mr. Carnegie 
js. so opdnjistic that he will not admit 
that even 'he '"^jftie '.»t iDmigrauiS' :x>u.'-- 
ing '"n '.)n -.w -^n^ni I-Zarope •> anything 
but an UDiiJixed. biest-ing. T'vo cimpters.^ 
are devoted to Irterature .ui*l art, but :t 
:s evident that the Tuatenai prosperity- 
of the ujountry 's the 'nam :dea ot the 
buok. 

T1i« Tnrki»k S|^|- . ' L Espioa Ttin;'>. 
^ ' Lcttei-s Wntten jy one Mahniut. 
whu ':vcd Fivtr-and- Forty Year*;- andis- 
covered .it Pans. Giving an Imi-iurtial 
.\Lcount to the L»ivan at Cons>tantinopie 
ut the :n»^>i Remarkable Transai.tit>ns ■>! 
Earope, ami .«/vering several Intrigues 
ami Secrets •£ the Chri-iiian Courts 
I especially :hat 't France • :rom the 
year r'>37 to the year ■'>e3. Wntten 
originally n .Vrabic. Transiaiwi -n Ital- 
ian and rnjra thence into Eaghsa, by 
John Paul Manina. In ^ ••.•is. Lond«)n. 

XdQI.' 

Tbe contents •! tins "emarkaoie work 
an* ^uite fully 'lescribeti 'yy the above 
lengthy tas^-nptiou m t.ae titie-page. .V. 
roiDiUice, "eaily vritten 'ly < riovanm 
PiBoio Marana. !^^t terete nding to be the 
cunikienLial communicaLions '*i a retugeu 
Tm'k, to ':is mends, — this riertomiiuice 
is an ingem*ni£^ and witty jomixient "U 
xht pwiitiuil and. social vjootinct ■>£ 
ChrisQaxi Europe during the -^vec- 
taunth -tULury. as -lewed. '?>• a pre- 
temleu uux^ttder. The writer hunsclf 



inclines to the ph iIos*.»phy' r L»escartes 
he is not ^cven tu cre^irLir.-. btir ir: -o 
case ^'ields up his 'u.yalty to the taith of 
Islam. He keeps hiniselt tn iiiding tr'.-n: 
tile detecti'.-es jt Cardinal Richelieu :r 
Paris frrjm 1041 to itz6^: ^rwf en:r3i«:v^ 
his dme \n -^vrinng lengthy epistles ti- 
the Sultan, to friends in Vienna, t- ■ 
Mahomet, a eunuch exiled in Ej^ypt. and 
others. .Vmong the personages ant: 
topics cjmmented on are Charles IL •*( 
England. Philip 1 1, ot Spain, the Re- 
ligious War in * jermam-. '* Gusta-ros. 
KJng ot Swedeiand, '• and in France the 
course ->[ arfair*^ dunng the nei^n •Jt 
the h<.»use ot the Medici. His nesonrces 
in ciass;cai !ore are extensi'^^. .Vlex- 
ander the Great ctjmes -.mder iiis re^-!ew 
with sovereigns ot later times. Ti his 
•neod tile eunuch in Egypt 'le wr:res 'n 
friendly j'juridence. towartU the ji«jse -.it 
the long record admitting that he lias 
loN'ed. a w»>maji for rhirty years, only at 
■a>c to be deceive*! in her and tu .earn 
ihe folly ot tiarthiy iove. " Let us then?- 
fore,'* iie jounsels his friend. '*reser"ne 
our !ove for the laughters or Paradise ' '• 

"The TriM* ReiiUi^B. b>- Captam ",^JhzL 

■■■ Smith. This famous -vork -vas TTub- 
■ished in London, in io<>S. The full title 
is* '.-V True Relation ot -^ch occurrences 
aJid accidents >'t noute as has hapned n 
Virginia -ince th>i ^rst planting )t that 
CoUony. which is now resident in the 
South part therei>t. rill the .ast -etume 
from thence. W.ritten by Captain Smith. 
Coroneil '>t the said Co ilony, to a wor- 
-4iipml! friend ■»£ his -n England.* The 
acc«>unt wai> ac^o jaJed ' Newes from 
Virg'nia. It "eiate^ the founding »t 
Jamestown, 'n-»ni January rst, itxc- when 
three -hipN >ailed from England for Vir- 
gima, to May 20ih, roo^. Dealings with 
the Intilans. ospeciaily with *the great 
v;mpen>ur Powhatan,'* 'jccup^' the greater 
T-iart "I the pamphlet. The ^c\*te > 
siraightiorward, and the whole tone jjl- 
oeedingly Ttaive. Capcaxn John Smitn 
has always -Jtjen "Ue «.>f the few pictur- 
'^sque rigurei* in early .-oiomai !iisu>ry. 
and the vnters >i ^Jiuoi "listuries have 
always :nade the most 01 :iim; his '.-era- 
city was unque^^oned. unt:i Mr. Charses 
L>etLne, n the pretace to an oditnin '•£ 
• Thfe True Reiation/ pubiisued in liao, 
puioted out taat the >iiirv ot the rescue 
:)t Captam MHich by Pocahontas -nakes 
Its hrst appeiu^auve n Smith > ' Lnsoend 
Hi5turi<^ Dubiished a !oz4, -^u^ '^ "^^^^ 
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romantic incident^ is hinted at in < The 
True Relation. > Mr. Deane charges Cap- 
tain Smith with having mag^nified his 
own share in the doings of the colony; 
and it cannot be denied that all through 
<The True Relation, > Captain John 
Smith is the central figure. But making 
all reasonable allowances for self-conceit 
and self-glorification, there is no doubt 
that the settlers would have starved the 
first winter, if John Smith had not had 
his own energy and all they lacked into 
the bargain. 

Past and Present, by Thomas Carlyle. 
This treatise was published in Eng- 
land in April 1843; in May it was 
published in America, prefaced by an 
appealing notice to publishers, written 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, to the effect 
that the book was printed from a manu- 
script copy sent by the author to his 
friends, and was published for the bene- 
fit of the author. Mr. Emerson some- 
what optimistically hoped that this fact 
would « incline publishers to respect Mr. 
Carlyle's property in his own book.** 

<Past and Present* was written in 
seven weeks, as a respite from the har- 
assing labor of writing < Cromwell.* In 
1842, the Camden Society had published 
the < Chronicles of the Abbey of St. Ed- 
mund's Bury,* written by Joceline de 
Brakelonde, at the close of the twelfth 
century. This account of a mediaeval 
monastery had taken Carlyle's fancy ; and 
in <Past and Present* he contrasted the 
England of his own day with the Eng- 
land of Joceline de Brakelonde. Eng- 
lishmen of his own day he divided into 
three classes: the laborers, the devotees 
of Mammon, and the disciples of dilct- 
tanteism. Between these three classes, he 
said, there was no tie of human brother- 
hood. In the old days the noble was 
the man who fought for the safety of 
society. For the dilettantes and the 
Mammonites he preached the ^Gospel 
of Work.** For the uplifting of the class 
of laborers, for the strengthening of the 
tie of human brotherhood, he proposed 
what seemed chimerical schemes in 1843 ; 
but before his death some of his schemes 
had been realized. He attacked the 
^laissez faire** principle most fiercely; 
he advocated legislative interference in 
labor, sanitary and educational legisla- 
tion, an organized emigration service, 
some system of profit-sharing, and the 
organization of labor. 



In 1843, <Past and Present* was re- 
garded as forceful, rousing, but not 
practical. It had, however, a great effect 
on the young and enthusiastic; and is 
now looked on as one of the best of Car- 
lyle's books, and as the expression of a 
political philosophy which, however vio- 
lently expressed, was at bottom sensible 
and practical. 

IV/I aster Beggars, The, by L. Cope 
*^* Comford (1897), is a romance of 
<<old heroical days** in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. The title is 
the nickname applied to the troops of 
men, nobles and outlaws, who wandered 
through the Netherlands in rebellion 
against the rule of Philip II., and crying 
for the suppression of the Inquisition. 
Often engaged in heroic or chivalric 
deeds, the Beggars were too frequently 
guilty of excesses: rifled churches, burned 
monasteries, and tortured priests; and 
by no means confined their outrages to 
the clerical profession. The story is a 
vivid presentment of their reckless, vehe- 
ment life, and their readiness to face 
danger or death for a cause, a leader, or 
a fair lady. 

Young Brother Hilarion, dedicated to 
God by his noble father, in hope that 
his prayers may expiate the sins of 
his ancestors, detests monastic life. His 
longing for the world is intensified by 
meeting the beautiful Jacqueline, the 
young Countess of Durbuy. She Is be- 
trayed into the hands of the Beggars, 
who plan to extort a large ransom for 
her return. Hilarion joins her captors, 
swears allegiance to the chief, the fam- 
ous Wild Cat, and resumes his proper 
name of Seigneur Philip d'Orchimont. 
He proves abundantly both his heroism 
and his love for his lady, in a succession 
of startling Dumas-like chances which 
culminate in a terrible catastrophe; from 
which, however, both Jacqueline and 
d'Orchimont are saved, with the neces- 
sary, if improbable, good fortune of 
lovers in fiction. 

\X/hat Social Classes Owe to Each 
^^ Other, by William Graham Sum- 
ner. This work, published in 1883, was 
written by the professor of political 
economy in Yale University, and was 
intended to explode the fallacy of re- 
garding the State as something more 
than the people of which it is composed. 
Every attempt to make the State cure 
a social ill, Mr. Sumner says, is an 
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attempt to make some people take 
care of others. It is not at all the 
function of the State to make men 
happy; to say that those who by their 
own labor and industry have acquired 
or augmented a fortune shall support 
the shiftless and negligent, is to strike 
at the liberty of the industrious. Evils 
due to the folly and wickedness of man- 
kind bear their own bitter fruit: State 
interference in such cases means simply 
making the sober, industrious, and pru- 
dent pay the penalty which should be 
borne by the offender. The type and 
formula of most philanthropic schemes 
is this: A and B put their heads to- 
gether to decide what C shall do for D. 
Poor C, the ^forgotten man,» has to 
pay for the scheme, without haWng any 
voice in the matter. <* Class distinc- 
tions simply result from the different 
degrees of success with which men have 
availed themselves of the chances which 
were presented to them. In the pros- 
ecution of these chances, we all owe to 
each other good-will, mutual respect, 
and mutual guarantees of liberty and 
security. Beyond this nothing can be 
affirmed as a duty of one group to an- 
other in a free State.* 

Professor Sumner's book is a useful 
antidote to many of the futile and 
dreamy socialistic schemes now afloat 
A process warranted to regenerate the 
world in a day alwaj^s has its attrac- 
tions. Professor Sumner, however, is 
a more thorough-going sui^x>rter of the 
«laissez faire* doctrine than most econ- 
omists of the present day. Besides, 
he disregards the ver>- dishonest means 
by which wealth is often attained. His 
defense of the capitalist class is not 
quite reasonable: not all capitalists, we 
know, are the despicable \'illains de- 
scribed by the extreme socialists; but 
neither could all of them be regarded 
as men who ha\'e simply made legiti- 
mate use of ^Xhe chances presented to 
them.* However, Professor Sumner's 
protest against the insidious attacks on 
the liberty of the majority, under the 
specious guise of legislative aid for the 
weak, is straightforward and convincing. 

Dopolar Tales flrom the None. 

* (1858.) This is a collection of 
Norse folk-tales, translated by George 
Webbe Dasent The stories in this com- 
pilation are the Norse versions of the 
Stories which have been floating all over 



Europe for so many . ages. There is 
nothing in these tales of the heroic 
doings of Odin and Thor, of Volsungs 
and Viking^, that we associate with 
Norse stories. T'he only supernatural 
beings are the Trolls, a dark, ugly race, 
ill-disposed to mankind. The favorite 
stor\* seems to be the adventures of 
some poor youth, who starts out to seek 
his fortune, and meets with many strange 
happenings, but usually ends by win- 
ning a princess and half a kingdom. 
There are manv old friends under dif- 
ferent names: < Cinderella, > *The Sleep- 
ing Beauty,* <Tom Thumb*; and one 
stor)', < East o' the Sun and West o' the 
Moon,* is a combination of the old tale 
of < Cupid and Psyche* and < Beauty and 
the Beast* The old pagan customs and 
legends show through the veneer of 
Christianitv, as in <The Master-Smith,* 
where the blacksmith, who has angered 
the Devil, goes to make his peace with 
Satan after he has lost his chance of 
hea\-en, because he does not want to be 
houseless after death: he would prefer to 
go to heaven; but as he cannot, he 
would fwefer hell to a homeless fate. 

The stories are prefaced by an essay 
written by Mr. Dasent, in which he 
traces many of them from their San- 
skrit originals through Greek to German 
mythology-. 

lUlen and Letters, by Horace E. Scud- 
*'l der. To attempt a critical review, 
it is not only necessar}- to have a knowl- 
edge of a man's work, the mere details 
of what he has done, and the manner of 
its performance, but to put oneself en rap- 
port with his mental attitude, in sj-mpa- 
thy with his moral aims, and in harmony 
with his intellectual perceptions; in or- 
der that he may be presented in the 
best light to those who either fail to 
grasp the full meaning or comprehens- 
iveness of his words or to those who 
wait on the threshold for an invitation 
to enter and enjoy. All this Mr. Scud- 
der has accomplished. The carping 
note is absent: the faint praise that 
damns, superseded by a quiet force of 
con\-incing eloquence, which is inspired 
by a thorough knowledge of the subjects 
he reviews. Whether he is describing 
< Emerson's Self*; <The Art of Long- 
fellow*; ^Landor as a Cla.ssic*: or the 
faith in works of Elisha Mulford, Annie 
Gilchrist, or Dr. Muhlenberg. — a trio 
less well known to the general reader. — 
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one feels his intense sympathy with lofty 
purpose, his suppression of self, his com- 
prehension of mental attitudes and sub- 
tleties. He seems to have the faculty of 
obtaining the true perspective of action, 
and of expressing character in a telling 
phrase. When he writes of a subject 
we have studied or reflected upon, we 
are conscious of new methods of illu- 
mination; when we follow him into 
untrodden paths, a magnetism of leader- 
ship which induces to further research. 
In his essay on <The Shaping of Excel- 
sior, > he describes tlje methods by which 
a poet, even when he has seized upon 
the central thought of a p>oem, has some- 
times to drudge painstakingly over its 
final form; in < American History on the 
Stage, > the popular awakening to the 
dramatic elements of American history, 
its limitations and its- possibilities; in 
<The Future of Shakespeare, > the most 
forceful of all, the belief that the future 
of art is inextricably bound to the 
world's final fiat on the works of the im- 
mortal dramatist, — that << he is the meas- 
uring rod by which we shall judge 
proportions. » 

Cplrit of Laws, The (< Esprit des 
*^ Lois^), by Montesquieu. (1748.) 
The work of a French baron, bom just 
100 years before the French Revolution 
of 1789, has the double interest of a sin- 
gularly impressive manifestation of mind 
and character in the author, and a very 
able study of the conditions, political 
and social, in France, which were des- 
tined to bring the overthrow of the old 
order. In 1728, after an election to the 
Academy, Montesquieu had entered upon 
prolonged European travel, to gratify 
his strong interest in the manners, 
customs, religion, and government to be 
seen in different lands. Meeting with 
Lord Chesterfield, he went with him to 
England, and spent nearly two years 
amid experiences which made him an 
ardent admirer of the British Constitu- 
tion, a monarchy without despotism. 
Returning thence to his native La Brede, 
near Bordeaux, he gave the next twenty 
years to study, the chief fruit of which 
was to be the < Esprit des Lois.> As 
early as 1734 he gave some indication 
of what he had in view by his < Consid- 
erations > upon Roman greatness and 
Roman decline. The < Esprit des Lois> 
appeared in 1748, to become in critical 
estimation the most important literary 



production of the eighteenth century, 
before the < EncyclopMie. > Its purpose 
was research of the origin of laws, the 
principles on which laws rest, and how 
they grow out of these principles. It 
was designed to awaken desire for free- 
dom, condemnation of despotism, and 
hope of political progress; and this eflFect 
it had, modifying the thought of the 
century very materially, and raising up 
a school of statesmen and political econ- 
omists at once intelligent and upright in 
the interest of the governed. 

'T'he Woodman is a translation by Mrs. 
^ John Simpson of <Le Forestier,> a 
rustic sketch by M. Quesnay de Beaure- 
paire, known as a writer under the pseu- 
donym of <* Jules de Glouvet** M. de 
Beaurepaire. it will be remembered, is a 
statesman of wide reputation. It was 
due to his fearless and disinterested ac- 
tion while procureur g^dral of France, 
that the dangerous Boulanger conspiracy 
of 1888 was so successfully handled. 

<The Woodman > is a story of one of 
those rude, untaught peasants who, as 
«franctireurs» in the war of 1870, gave 
so many startling proofs of heroism and 
matchless devotion to their country. 

Jean Renaud, known as** The Poacher, » 
grows up in a state of semi-savagery. 
While yet a child he incurs the displeas- 
ure of Marcel, the forest-warden, who 
unjustly causes his imprisonment Upon 
this incident turns the whole plot of 
the story. Although filled with intense 
hatred for Marcel, Jean is so touched by 
the friendship of his daughter Henriette 
for a homeless waif that he has taken 
under his protection, that he saves the 
life of the warden at the risk of being 
burned to death himself. Henriette is 
deeply touched by this act of generosity; 
Marcel is callous and unmoved. Then 
comes the invasion of La Beauce by the 
Prussians after the disastrous battle at 
ChAteaudun. Jean resolutely defends his 
cherished forests against the foe, while 
Marcel ingloriously surrenders himself 
and the arms for the defense of the 
town. The enraged Prussians, however, 
declare that Marcel shall be shot to 
avenge the death of several of their offi- 
cers, if the real culprit is not produced; 
and Jean, unwilling that even an enemy 
should die through fault of his, hastens 
to give himself up. They place him be- 
fore the stone wall in the lane: Henri- 
ette comes running up. <<Jean,^ she 
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fouiovs. Msd the 



Ryharig Gri3t Whhe. A few c±a;- 
less of This wxn appeared is ibe Ailairrk 
JioochiT Magauiae. a-jd the firs^ three 
vcre pB:h?^<;3v<1 12 Edinbcrgb whh the 
Tirlr. <Hr. WashixaigtoQ Adams is Esg- 
laad.* There is the thread of a k»v^- 
sKcy tSTotwiag Maas&ejd 
a Tocag 



Mar^gzm ]>cSeid, a beastifol English 
gtxi whh small e^wctarkms and lar^ 
a iti.!,,iLj aaons of thied re^athnes. It ter- 
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TTmiTps IS an 
resadeacse in Boston, nzfortimate bosmes> 
ssxcLialiosxs. and the tricmpbast with- 
^raval of Mai^gajei — who achieves g^ea:- 
XKSB of ia o om e br the txmehr r em o va l 'i 
an eccentric lelative — with her hi2sba3d 
in tzmin, to reside in her beloved Englaad. 
according to Mr. White, even the 
cnhK'.ed drop their final •g's.* The 
» ooe, if not with a moral, at jeas:: 
with a purpose , and certainhr with a 
gnerance. The lingcal difficnlties of 
oor trans-oceanic cocsins aie expkiitec at 
leskgth, as well as our own shoctcociings. 
in the rsatter cf speech. The j>-<pc"Ar 
impressaon in England cf the c2iaracter- 
istic Anaeriran traits is accentnated in a. 
hnmocoos scene, where Hcsipiireys, mas- 
querading as * Washington ArLarr< • a 
• gee-hawki:^ • Anjerkan with • chin 
whiskers,* •linen dnster.* •watch-chair, 
which wcKild have held a yacht to its 
moorings,* and other eqrar^y attract: \"^ 
personal acoessories, — appears at the gar- 
den party of Lord T»>ppinghain*s. and b\- 
his absurdities i>e speech and actaon pr^ 
sents an exagv:::erated caricature of a r^^:- 
dent of «ihe States,* which is plaoid'.y 
accepted by the Enjilish gnests as the 
realixati^^n ♦.>! their preconceiN-ed ivieav 
The lxx>k anxzsed so ir.uch c:\'crse c\c:*- 
ment, public aixi pri\-ate, that ai> exp'^ar^ji- 
tii« «.>! its vwvisivm and orijjitva' p',:rrvx^ 
was giwn in a lon^rihy aivk>jr>- *.^* s^\rr:e 
seventy |xigx\<. vx^nox^ming which the au- 
thor say^; <^Sv>n"5e aix^lv^es aggTu\~\te 
offense ; always ibi>i«.' which sh^nv the ur.- 
just their innistivv. tor they will be -.in'r-st 
still. This a^y\lv>gy is one ot tb*.it kir.vi ^ 

Ik" SIraniro Ad^t^ntures of Plim tli<^ 
rht«^nlri«n« b\ Kihvin l.^^^ior A-- 
noKl v**^*>^V is a taniastic stv^'\ t":.a: 
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recicicrts the ^vertzTTCs of P*ra throogfa 
i-umn^ ex2iCeDi«s txteading from the 
PbacmiTia:: perxid to the times 
of ^raeen Elizabeih. Through all these 
hres- Phra rtcains his individsality. 
':ixK:gt atihp'jtd to varying times and 
psaoes. The szary opens with an opedi- 
tkc ot Phra as a Phoenician merchant 
t£» the •ten :<jinds.» or « Cassxtcrides. » 
He reappears h: the early British days, 
the siiave CTOCSort of his Dmid wife, and 
changes into a xXUI^'mm l i in the Ixxcse 
of a nobiie Rocnan lady. At his next 

is again a Bnton. 
King Harold at Hast- 
ings: be is saccessively a Saxon thane, 
and an Englsh knight under King Ed- 
ward IlL. befont his final incarnation 
dnrii^ the re:gn 'jf Qo ccn Elizabeih. 
m be writes of his varkvcs advent- 
Ft^:c act to act of his exxsteooe 
Phra is foljowed br Crecv, a damsel 
who renews her life as be does, and cod- 
sSKntJy seeks his Jove. She dies to save 
one of his ntnnerocs hves 00 a French 
battje-6ejd where Phra is serving nnder 
Edwani III- 



XW SuveM'» $l#ri««, by Zakarias 
* Topehns^ Topehns was a Finn ; and 
his wonderftil series of historical tales, 
ahhocigh written or^inalhr in Swedish, 
expkct the forrzne? of a Finnish fam- 
ihr for sex gitneratiocs. froc: 1631 to the 
latter nart .«" the last centnrv. The 
stortes are ostensibrr related bv Andreas 
Back, a qtiack doctor, whose career is 
h'jnxrocisly set forth in the introduction, 
and who-<e characteristics, are portrayed 
in the r^nehide t»^ each cvcle of tales. 
He was Sr.m C't: the same day as Na- 
p^'iSeoti Ac^cocTiing to h's own aocoant he 
h2uc. >^\t-l the Swedish ficet. and the lix-es 
ot Gsst-i\-zs I! I. j^>d Arrtfeli lOr he would 



have cot:c <o had they listened to him^ 
he h*iit been ^rranted an audience with 
B»>n-ipkr:e. and had pclled a tooth for 
Sn\A>r\>: ar^c he liked to relate his ex- 
:vrjenct?s -xith -nst a tin^ie of boastful- 
r-ess« but when he was once started on 
his narratives he qtiite forgot himself, 
and was ca-riec away by the exciting 
ewnts o: the past. It was his pleasure 
to vrather ar\<:nc him in his dusty attic 
a ::tt> tuix: v»t listeners: — we see them 
.il'.. the tv^trr.a>^r and the old grand- 
r.u>cher and the arhv^Cmaster and the 
rest. • H:s n.en:c»r\\* sa\^ his chroni- 
c.or. * was inexhanstible ; and as the old 
:-^'-v'\vrb xA\-s that even the wild stream 
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does not let its waves flow by all at 
once, so had the surgeon also a continu- 
ally new stock of stories, partly from his 
own time, and still more from periods 
that had long since passed. He had not 
a wide historical knowledge; his tales 
were desultory character-sketches rather 
than coherent description: . . . what 
he had was fidelity, warm feeling, and 
above all, a power of vivid delineation.'* 
The connection between the fifteen sto- 
ries that make up the six volumes is 
maintained by a copper ring with runic 
inscriptions, which is first seen on the 
finger of Gustavus Adolphus, and is pop- 
ularly supposed to protect him so long 
as he wears it, from iron and lead, fire 
and water. This ring he had received 
from a Finnish maiden ; and it is his son 
by this Finnish maiden who founds the 
family of Bertelskjold, in whose posses- 
sion the amulet descends with many 
adventures through generation after 
generation. The titles of the six cycles 
hint at the chronological development: 
Times of Gustavus Adolphus; Times of 
Battle and Rest (1656-97); Times of 
• Charles XII. ; Times of Frederick I. ; 
Times of Linnaeus; Times of Alchemy. 
These stories, with their vivid descrip- 
tions, their wonderful pictures of battle 
and intrigue, their rose-colored touches 
of romance, take rank among the ablest 
works of historical fiction. In English 
translation they hold their own in com- 
parison even with Sir Walter Scott's 
< Tales of a Grandfather. > 

7ary; The Meanest Man in Spring 
^ County: A Novel of Western Life, 
by Joseph Kirkland. <Zury> is a tale of 
the life and society, of the struggles, re- 
verses, and disappointments, of those who, 
at the period immediately preceding our 
Civil War, journeyed in prairie schooners 
to the settlement of the great West. 

The story is almost entirely in the 
form of dialogue — the peculiar patois of 
the backwoods — and of such a construc- 
tion that it must be followed word for 
word for the successful unraveling of the 
plot. There are no tiresome descriptions, 
and but little narrative, where one so 
usually finds a r^sum^ of what has passed 
and a brief prospectus of what he may 
expect; so that the careless reader who 
glances at the beginning, takes a peep 
or two at the middle, and then carefully 
studies the last two chapters, will cer- 
tainly find himself quite nonplussed. 



Zury (an abbreviation for Usur>') Prow- 
der arrives, while still a child, in the 
wild forests of Illinois, there to grow up 
with the country. One by one, his little 
sister, his father, and mother g^ve up 
and die; but still the boy continues to 
live on, and in the end carves riches 
out of poverty. To do this he has suf- 
fered extreme privations, and reduced 
the science c^ economy to such a degree 
that he has earned the distinction of 
being the meanest man in the county. 
At the juncture when Zury owns half 
the town, and holds mortgages on the 
other half ; when he is the whole munici- 
pal government and most of the board 
of public education, a young woman 
from Boston, Miss Ann Sparrow, appears 
upon the scene to take charge of the 
«deestrict>> schooL Henceforth the in- 
terest in the two is paramount, and 
through the now humorous, now pathetic 
struggles of the g^rl, at first for recog- 
nition, then for success, we see of what 
delightfully superficial nature Zur>'''s 
meanness was after all; and once more 
find an illustration of the wonders that 
a little of the sweetness and light which 
accompany education may accomplish, 
even in the wilderness. 

'Tartar in of Taraseon, by Alphonse 
^ Daudet. (1872.) Daudet's exqui- 
site portrayal of mock adventures of the 
boastful Tartarin is a delightfully enter- 
taining specimen of the finest quality of 
French humorous writing. Tartarin of 
Tara.scon, to whom the adulation of his 
fellow-townsmen is as necessary as the 
breath of life, is animated by the spirit 
of a big-game hunter and a love of ad- 
venture. On Sundays, accompanied by 
his fellow-sportsmen of Tarascon, he goes 
just outside the town, and in lieu of 
other game, long since fled, tosses his 
cap into the air and riddles it with shot. 
At this noble pastime Tartarin is with- 
out a peer. His study walls are thickly 
hung with such trophies of his skill. He 
has long been the absolute king of Ta- 
rascon sportsmen. To assure this posi- 
tion among his townsmen, who are be- 
ginning to doubt his prowess, he starts 
for Algfiers on a real lion hunt 

With innumerable trunks filled with 
arms, ammunition, medicine, and con- 
densed aliments, arrayed In the historic 
garb of a Turk, Tartarin arrives at Al- 
giers. An object of much curiosity and 
speculation, he at once sets out for lions. 
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but returns daily, disheartened by his 
fruitless quest. He is himself bagged by 
a pretty woman, Baya, in Moorish dress. 
One day he meets Barbasson, a native 
of Tarascon, captain of the Zouave, ply- 
ing from Marseilles to Algiers. Barbas- 
son tells him of the anxiety and eager- 
ness for news of him at Tarascon. 

At this, Tartarin deserts Baya, and 
starts south for lions. After many ad- 
ventures in the desert, he finally kills 
the only lion he has seen, — a poor, blind, 
tame old lion, for which he has to settle 
to the amount of all his paraphernalia and 
money. The lion's skin is forwarded to 
Tarascon, and Tartarin tramps to Al- 
giers, accepts passage from Barbasson, 
and at last reaches home, where he is 
greeted with frenzied applause. His po- 
sition has been made secure by the 
arrival of the lion*s skin, and he again 
assumes his place in Tarascon. Even- 
ings, at his club, amid a breathless 
throng, Tartarin begins: <*Once upon an 
evening, you are to imagine that, out in 
the depths of the Sahara — >> 

Telemachns (or Telemaqne), Adrent- 
ores of, by Fenelon, is a French 
prose epic in twenty-four books, which 
appeared in 1699. Having been shipn 
wrecked upon the island of the god- 
dess Calypso, Telemachus relates to her 
his varied and stirring adventures while 
seeking his father Ulysses, who, going 
to the Trojan war, has been absent 
from home for twenty years. In his 
search the youth has been guarded 
and guided by the goddess Minerva, 
disguised as the sage Mentor. This 
recital occupies the first six books, the 
remaining eighteen containing the hero's 
farther remarkable experiences, until at 
last fae returns to Ithaca, where he 
finds Ulysses already arrived. On the 
way thiUier occur his escape from the 
island of Calypso, whose love for Te- 
lemachus prompts her to detain him on 
her fair domain, and his visit to the 
infernal regions, in search of his father, 
whom he believes to be dead. This 
romance of education, ^designed at 
once to charm the imagination and to 
inculcate truths of morals, politics, and 
religion,^ has always been regarded as 
a French classic It is still much used 
in English-speiaking schools, as a model 
q£ French composition. The author has 
borrowed from, and imitated, the Greek 
and Latin heroics with undisguised 



freedom, and has succeeded in impart- 
ing to his work their antique air and 
flavor. 

CwisB Family Robinson, The, or Ad- 

*^ ventures in a Desert Island, by 
J. R. Wyss. This book was originally 
^^Titten in German, was translated into 
French, and afterw^ards into English. It 
is an entertaining tale written for 
young people, after the style of < Robin- 
son Crusoe,* from which the author is 
supposed to have derived many of his 
ideas. It deals with the experiences of 
a ship'v^Tecked family, a Swiss clergy- 
man, his wife and four sons, who, de- 
serted by the captain and the crew of 
the vessel on which they are passengers, 
finally reach land in safety. They ex- 
hibit wonderful ingenuity in the use 
they make of ever>'thing which comes 
to hand, and manage to subsist on what 
articles of food they find on the island, 
combined with the edibles which they 
are able to rescue from the ship. They 
have various experiences with wild 
beasts and reptiles, but emerge from all 
encounters in safety. They build a very 
remarkable habitation in a large tree, 
which is reached by means of a hidden 
staircase in the trunk; and in this re- 
treat thev are secure from the attacks of 
ferocious animals. They continue to 
thrive and prosp)er for several years, un- 
til finally a ship touches at the island, 
and they are once again enabled to com- 
municate with the mainland. By thLs 
time, however, they are so well pleased 
with their primitive life that they refuse 
to leave the island home. The story 
was left in an tmfinished condition by 
the author, but several sequels to it 
have been written, all of which vary in 
their accounts of the doings of this in- 
teresting family. The book has long 
enjoyed a well-deser\'ed popularity, and 
in spite of various anachronisms is en- 
joyable and entertaining reading. 

C torj of Bessie Costrell, The, by Mrs. 
^ Humphry Ward. (1895.) In this 
story Mrs, Ward has depicted life 
among the working classes under most 
p>ainful and trying conditions. Bessie 
Costrell is the niece of John Bolderfield, 
an old man who, by dint of scrimping 
and saving for many years, has ac- 
cumulated by hard labor enough money 
to sui)p)ort himself for the remainder of 
his life. This wealth, the acquirement 
of which had been the one ambition of 
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his life, has been kept hoarded in an 
old trunk; and this he confides to the 
care of his niece, before leaving his 
native town for a period of some months. 
Bessie is much delighted to be given 
charge of the money, and at first only 
regards it with honest feelings of pride; 
but eventually the temptation becomes 
too strong for her. and her natural ex- 
travagance asserting itself, she opens 
the chest and spends part of the money 
in a reckless way, drinking and treating 
her friends. At length her free use of 
money begins to arouse suspicion; and 
she takes alarm and goes to the chest to 
count the balance, when she is caught 
in the act by her husband's profligate 
son, who assaults her and robs her of 
the remainder. Matters have reached 
this crisis when John returns home, and 
to his horror and consternation, finds his 
money gone. He is at first prostrated 
by the terrible discovery; but on recov- 
ering consciousness, he accuses Bessie of 
the theft, which she strenuously denies. 
John then sends for the constable, who 
succeeds in proving her guilt Bessie's 
husband, Isaac Costrell, a stem, hard 
man, who is a leader in the church, is 
overcome with horror on learning of his 
wife's dishonesty, ag^es that she will 
have to go to prison, and tells her that 
he will have nothing more to do with 
her. The wretched woman, overwhelmed 
with terror and grief, drowns herself 
in a well; and the narrative ends leav- 
ing the husband filled with remorse, and 
John broken-hearted and penniless.. The 
story is told in a realistic manner; and 
although many of the situations are un- 
pleasant, it bears the mark of a master 
hand. 

Ctory of Margaret Kent, The, by 

»^ Ellen Obiey Kirk. This book was 
published in 1886, under the signature 
of Henry Hayes. The scene of the 
story is laid in New York, where Mar- 
garet Kent, an able and fascinating 
woman, is supporting herself and her 
little daughter by means of her pen. 
At a very early age she has married a 
man who has proved to be weak and 
a spendthrift; and who, after dissipat- 
ing both their fortunes, had left her, 
six years before the story opens, to go 
to South America. From the time when 
Margaret establishes herself in the city, 
the story concerns itself with the suitors 
who suppose her to be a widow, and 



•with the sudden complications intro- 
duced into her life by a rumor that she 
is playing a false part and is not free. 
The story is well told, and full of 
grace and color. The character of Mar- 
garet is distinctly portrayed; while the 
dry speeches of Miss Longstaff, the 
quaintness of little Glad3rs, and the kind- 
ness of Mr. Bell, Margaret's elderly ad- 
mirer, afford interesting passages. 

Ctory of a €oniitry Town, The, by 

*^ E. W. Howe, is a tale of the mo- 
notonous unlovely life of a small, hard- 
working, unimaginative Western village. 
The story is told in the first person by 
a boy who has never known any other 
life, and whose farthest goal of experi- 
ence is the neighboring town. It is a 
masterpiece of modem « realism, » the 
life and events of the place being de- 
scribed with a marvelous fidelity. Yet, 
the test of veracity fails in the unre- 
lieved gloom of the story, which is be- 
reft of all sunshine and joyousness, and 
even of all sense of relation to happier 
things. The town of Twin Mounds 
seems as isolated and strange as if it 
were in another world. Even nature is 
utterly cheerless, and human life appar- 
ently without hope. The narrative itself 
is loose and rambling, centring about 
the domestic troubles of Joe Erring and 
his wife, and culminating in dreary 
tragedy. The book has a gjim fascina- 
tion; and at least one extraordinary 
character, Lyth Biggs, whose cynical 
philosophizing leaves the reader fairly 
benumbed by the chill of its candor. 

^he Stickit Minister, by S. R. Crock- 
^ ett (1893.) The short stories, by 
S. R. Crockett, contained in the collec- 
tion called <The Stickit Minister, and 
Some Common Men,> were first printed 
in a newspaper. 

These stories of «that gray Galloway 
Land,» as the author calls it, are told 
in a very simple, pathetic way. The 
<< stickit minister >> is a yotmg divinity 
student, who learns that he must die in 
a few years from consumption. He and 
his younger brother have inherited but 
a small property; so, in order that his 
brother may* study to become a doctor, 
he leaves college and goes home to cul- 
tivate the farm. It is generally supposed 
that he has failed to pass his examina- 
tion, whence the name << stickit [stuck 
fast] minister >>; and even his brother 
treats him with coldness and ingratitude. 
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The second stor>% < Accepted of the 
Beasts, * tells of a pure-hearted, noble 
young clergyman, who is turned out of 
his church because of certain unfounded 
accusations brought against him by the 
machination of an evil-minded woman. 
Next morning a farmer discovers him 
singling <<He was despised and rejected 
of men » to a herd of cattle, which 
press about him to listen. A few hours 
later he is found l>'ing dead. 

<A Heathen Lintie' is the stor\' of a 
middle-ag^ Scotch woman, who has 
secretly written and has had published a 
volume of poems. She watches anxi- 
ously for the paper which is to contain 
a review of them. At last it comes; but 
she dies before she is able to read 
enough of it to discover that what she 
believes is praise is in reality cruel, 
scathing criticism. 

Some of the stories — as <A Mid- 
summer Idyl,* < Three Bridegrooms and 
One Bride, > and <A Knight-Errant of 
the Streets > — are less pathetic and 
more humorous. 

Conia,by Henri Gr^\'ille. (1878.) This 
^ is a powerful and impressive, and 
at the same time charming and refined, 
story of Russian life. Sonia is a poor 
little slave girl, who is knocked about 
and abused by the brutal aristocrats, 
bearing the name of Gor^line, whom she 
serves. The cruel treatment continues 
tmtil a young tutor, named Boris Gr6- 
bof, comes to the chateau to give les- 
sons to Eugene and Lydie, the son and 
daughter of the hoiLsehold. He pities 
Sonia and is kind to her; and she in 
return feels for him the deepest affec- 
tion. Boris falls in love with Lydie, 
who is a very pretty girl, and wins 
from her a promise of marriag^e; but 
as soon as Madame Gor^line discovers 
the attachment, she is filled with rage 
and at once dismisses the tutor. He 
takes Sonia, who has also been driven 
from the house, to his h<ime, where 
she remains in the employ of his kindly 
aged mother for several years. Boris 
continues to cherish his affection for 
Lydie all this time, and she allo^^•s him 
to consider himself engaged to her; al- 
though she, being weak and fickle, is 
constantlv on the lookout for a chance 
to make a more brilliant match. Event- 
ually she casts Boris off; and he, dis- 
covering the falseness of her nature, is 
consoled, and in course of time marries 



his faithful serving-maid, Sonia, who 
has become a handsome and capable 
girl, and has acquired under his tuition 
considerable education. This stor>' gives 
a distinct picture of home life in Rus- 
sia, where Madame Gr^N-ille resided for 
many years, and where she was en- 
abled to master all phases of Russian 
character. 

There is much in the book that is 
bright and noteworthy, and the charac- 
ter of Sonia is develop)ed with much 
delicacy and originality. 

'The Splendid Spur, by A. T. Quil- 
^ ler-Couch. (1890.) The scene of 
these thrilling adventures is England, 
in the days of King Charles. Jack 
Marvel overhears Tingcomb, Sir Deakin 
Killigrew's steward, plotting with the 
villainous Settle to destroy his master's 
son, Anthony, and seize the estate. He 
warns him, but too late; sees him die, 
receives from him the King's letter to 
General Hopton, is himself pursued, 
escapes, rescues Sir Deakin and his 
daughter Delia. Sir Deakin dies from 
exposure, and Delia sets out with Mar- 
vel to deliver the King's letter. Ad- 
ventures follow thick and fast: they are 
captured, and escape again and again, 
finally reaching Cornwall, Delia's home. 
She falls into Settle's clutches; and 
Marvel is wounded and nursed by Joan, 
a wild Cornish g^rl, who conveys the 
King's letter to Hopton. Marvel re- 
covers Delia; they are hard pressed by 
the foe, but Joan, in Marvel's clothes, 
leads ■ them astray, receives a fatal 
wound, and dies for Marvel's sake. 
Tingcomb, the wicked steward, falls 
headlong from a precipice, the stolen 
property is regained, and Delia decides 
to seek a safer shelter in France. Mar- 
vel remains to fight for King Charles. 
Delia, seeing that he loves her not less, 
but honor more, exclaims, «Thou hast 
found it, sweetheart, thou hast found the 
Splendid Spur.» 

Standish of Standish, by Jane G. 
Austin. (1890.) This is called «a 
story of the Pilgrims »; and with this 
charming and authentic narrative the 
author begins her series of tales relating 
to the Plymouth Colony. The book is 
fuU of romantic and dramatic episodes, 
all of which are founded on fact, and are 
therefore doubly interesting. In the 
opening chapters the Pilgrims are first 
pictured on board the Maj'flower, lying 
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at anchor, where they are passing the 
dreary weeks until the pioneers of the 
colony can decide on a suitable place for 
a settlement. At last the location is 
chosen; and the few log cabins which 
serve as abiding places for the Pilgrims 
prove foundation stones for the flourish- 
ing town of Plymouth. Throughout the 
story Miles Standish, who can rightfully 
be called the hero of this tale, fig^es 
prominently. His manliness and courage 
in overcoming obstacles and adversity, 
his tenderness and kindness to the 
^ick and suffering, and his deep love 
and devotion for sweet Rose Standish, 
form a striking picture. Her death, 
which occurs soon after their landing, 
causes him the deepest sorrow, but he 
eventually feels it his duty to marry 
again; and John Alden's interview with 
Priscilla Molines in his behalf is pictur- 
esquely described. His subsequent mar- 
riage to his cousin Barbara Standish, 
which occurs after a stormy courtship, 
ends this interesting narrative. Through- 
out the story the privations and suffer- 
ings of the Pilgrims, which they bear 
with such courage and fortitude, are 
pictured in the most graphic manner. 
Governor Carver and his gentle and 
delicate wife; John Harland, their faith- 
ful friend and helper; and Mary Chilton, 
who has historic interest as being the 
first woman to step on shore, are also 
charmingly portrayed. 

Soldiers of Fortune, by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, was published in 1897, 
and is a spirited novel of adventure. 
The scene is laid in Olancho, the cap- 
ital of a little seething South-Ameri- 
can -republic, on the eve of one of its 
innumerable revolutions. The hero is 
Robert Clay, a self-made man, an engi- 
neer, general manager, and resident 
director of the Valencia Mining Com- 
pany in Olancho. Although the novel 
is full of adventure, it is primarily a 
study of two types of women, two sis- 
ters, the daughters of Mr. Langham, 
president of the company. The elder 
is a New York society girl of a most 
finished type, — self-possessed, calmly 
critical, with emotions well in check, 
noble, but not noble to the point of 
bad form. Her sister Hope, not yet 
out, is enthusiastic, generous, sweet. 
Robert Clay meets the elder, Alice Lang- 
bam, at a dinner just before he sails 
for South America. He has long kno\^'n 



of her through portraits in the society 
newspapers. He has an ideal of her 
as a woman unspoiled by wealth and 
position. He half confides to her his 
admiration of her. Later when he learns 
that she and her sister, with their father, 
are coming to Olancho to visit their 
brother and to see the mines, he is wild 
with delight But he is doomed to dis- 
appointment in the character of Alice. 
Appreciative and sensitive as she seems, 
she has herself too well under control, 
is always afraid of going too far, is 
never quite sure of Robert Clay's de: 
sirability as a husband. Her coldness 
chills and alienates Clay. Hope, on the 
other hand, g^ves expression to her gen- 
uine enthusiasm. She is delighted with 
the strangeness of the life, is as inter- 
ested in the mines as if she herself 
were a director. In the dangers and 
excitements of the revolution, which 
breaks out during her visit, she dis- 
plays courage, nerve, and womanliness. 
The nobility in Clay's nature draws 
her to him. He loves her and claims 
her for his wife. Alice is left to marry 
a conventional society man of her own 
type. < Soldiers of Fortune > is well 
written and readable. Full of excite- 
ment as it is, the dramatic incidents 
in it are yet subordinated to the delin- 
eation of character. 

'T'he Newcomes, by W. M. Thackeray 
^ (1854), one of the few immortal 
novels, has many claims to greatness. 
It not only presents a most lifelike and ' 
convincing picture of English society in 
the first half of the century, but it excels 
in the drawing of individual types. 
Colonel Newcome, perhaps the most per- 
fect type of a gentleman to be found in 
the whole range of fiction, sheds undying 
lustre upon the novel. Ethel Newcome 
is one of the rare women of fiction who 
really live as much in the reader's con- 
sciousness as in the conception of the 
author. Clive Newcome is also possessed 
of abundant life. His strong and faulty 
humanity is the proof of his genuineness. 
All the world knows his story, begin- 
ning with the bravery of boyhood just 
released from the dim cloisters of Grey 
Friars. His father. Colonel Newcome, 
has come from India to rejoice in him 
as in a precious possession, and to re- 
new his old associations in London for 
the sake of his son. Clive's career, on 
which so many hopes are built, is marred 
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with faflnres. He loves his cotisiii Ethel 
Xewcome. but ihe is hedged trrjni him 
by the ambitions ot her tamily. He 
himself Trakes a wretched, marriage. 
His dreams of success as an artist fade 
away. The Colonel loses his fortune, 
and in his >>id age becomes a pensii^ner 
of Grev Friars. The cciet Daihos of his 
death-bed si:ene is aniqtie. even in 
ThackeraT. With the word •< Adsnm * 
upon his lips. :he word with which he 
used to answer the roil-call as a boy at 
schooL he oasses into neace. Cli^.-e and 
^cheL each free to begin tiie world 
again, meet at his death-bed. The novel 
defies :ip*:>n their chastened bappiness. 
Xo words •■yf praise 'DT criticisnu no de- 
tailed descrrption, can convey the sense 
of the light and sweetness of * The 
Newcomes.' As a no^^I of English 
opper and middle class life, it remains 
withoct a rival 

C«eUI Life is 014 Tinimia Before 
*^ the War. by Th«?mas Nelson Page. 
This little "cltnne. which in a way 
recalls Wasiiington Irvtng"* • Sketch 
Book.^ is a sympathetic sketch of Sjcth- 
em ante-beuTim plantation life, por- 
traying a -state of society mcredibie to 
those wbc- had no exnerience of rt. 
and nrobabiv to-«iav aZ but incredible 
to those who vcce knew it best. Be- 
ginning" wTth the •• great bocse. * its 
gnjcmds. gardens, and octbtiildings. the 
personality and life of the mistress, of 
the master, and of their danghtgs 
and sons, dr^ pass before a& Then 
come portraits of those azzgnst fnnc- 

* carriage driver.* the bat- 

and * maTTTTTTy * the mxrse: even 
die gardeners, the «boys about the 
hoose.* the young ^adies' *owti maidsv* 
and the very rnmitnre, are not forgot- 
ten. The description embraces bodi 
great bocse and cabzz& The nx3rsteras 
of ^uprndrig a month or two»* of 
* spending the day * ^ £ if. dining . and 
of Sunday hospitalitiesw are dissolved: 

seasons, the foa hcnt. 
testrrides. the ladies' •pat- 

* and the gentlemen's politics. — 
an sides d that compiex existence ap> 
And the cocclnsaic or the whoie 
is. t5iat while the socsal lite of 
die Old Somh hod its 5iixlts^ *:ts 



S trial Life iM6 
v«.«j«»> bv Tohn 




ha^. 2s a deiishtfal and iuauuLii ve 



book which aims at presenting to ns not 
s«< mnch pett\- 'ietail> as the large and 
endnring featnres >ji the life of the 
Greeks. — enough, certainly, about their 
food, their dress, and their houses, but 
especially ** h jw they reasoned, and felt, 
and li^ved: why they laughed and why 
they wept: how they taught and what 
they learned. * The picture, of course, is 
mostlv Athenian, since oniv Athenian 
colors exist for the paintmg. The result 
is not only of literary and antiquarian, 
but als4> of practical -.-alue. as showing 
how high a ci-'/ilization was attained by 
a people tiiat bad ti.' o:ntend with a 
w«>rthless theology, with slavery, and 
with igfnorance of the art of printing. 
Professor Mahaify writes in no mere 
arrhapologxal spirit, but with his eye 
always vu the present and the future. — 
as where he refers to the tjresent French 
republic, the theory of ••might being 
right,* and the case oi the Lr.sh. The 
topics treated are: ^The Greeks •}£ the 
Homeric Age ' . ' The Greeks *x tiie Lyric 
Age * : * The Greeks oi the Attic Age * : 

* Attic Culture*. 'Trades and Profes- 
sions ' : * Enter*;! rnmenty and Conversa- 
tion ' : * The S«xial Position of Boys in 
Attic Life'. 'Religious Feeling*: and 
•Business HabitSw' 

LJI»t«rj af Sfaaisk Literalare. Tke. 

* * by George Ttcknor. . ii4Q- ' This 
work was the fruit of twenty 3rear5 of 
stadv and kibor. It is «iivided hxto three 
parts: Part i.. beginning with * The Cid* 
and the chronicles, and ending with the 
death iji Charies V.: Part iL. treating o£ 
the grlden age •?£ :he drama, the lyric, 
and the m^vel: and Part iiL. *n:i*.r^^ a 
studr of the conditions cf the literarv 
decadence. The translations used wete 
original : and the book remains an axxthor- 
ity and a classic. Hallam declared that 

* It scpersedes aH others^ and will never 
be superseded.* Translated into many 
tongues^ its protccnd learning, its mod- 
estv. and its forcible stvie. make it as 
agreeable as it is valuable. 

Tistek by George Persons 
Lathroo. ^ITaless he be extraordi- 
narily shrewd,* says the author, •a for- 
eigner can hardly belp arriving in Spain 
on some kind cf a feast-day.* I^rbaps 
it is that all days in that land of ro 
mance seem like red-lietter davs to one 
who has come from the workaday 
wodd and the unshaded vistas ot leahty. 
1 Spain, to the general otisenrer. is a neid 
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scarcely more known thaa Italy was a 
few decades ago; but eacfa year is in- 
creasing the Hum tier of its tourists, 
and each year the interesting peculiari- 
ties of tbe people are becoming modi- 
fied, at length to entirely disappear; so 
the chapters which preserve the actual 
appearance of tbe Spain oC to-day have 
the additional value of a probable future 
reference. There is no attempt to re- 
view political events in tbe work, only 
to present a striking and faithful photo- 
graph of tbe essential characteristics of 
the country, and catalogue particular 
and local features. If one were forced 
to select among a number of delightful 
pictures, perhaps the chapter on 'An- 
dalusia and the Alhambra * would be 
chosen ; but to that on < The Lost City > 
the eye turns again and again with ever 
renewed interest. Tbe last pages are 
devoted to "Hints to Travelers,' and are 
useful in supplying certain iufonnation 
not to be found in tbe usual g^de-bocdi, 
and condensing this in a very conven- 

Of great value to tbe work are the 
illustrations of Mr. C. S. Reinhart. made 
after sketches from life. They assist the 
author with their graphic touches of hu- 
mor and tbe fidelity and spirit of the 
reproduced scenes, — an assistance which 
is gracefully acknowledged in the charm- 
ing preface. 

"The ParlUn in Hollsnd. En^Und. 
^ sad Anerlcs, by Douglas Camp- 
bell. (1891.) This historical survey of 
Puritanism in Its ethical, social, and 
political aspects is strikingly original, 
since it seeks to demonstrate, with much 
strength and clearness, that the debt of 
the American nation for its most radical 
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English at all, but to the Dutch. It 
deavors to prove that the very essence 
of Puritanism came originally from Hol- 
land, leavened the English nation, and 
through the English nation, the embrj'- 
onic American nation. Some of the 
most common of American institutions, 
— "common lands and common schools, 
the written ballot, municipalities, reli- 
gions tolerance, a federal union of States, 
the play of national and local govern- 
ment, tbe supremacy of the judiciary," — 
all these came directly from Holland. 

Mr. Campbell's work Li most valuable 
as an introduction to the study of Amer- 
ican history, or in itself considered as a 



scholarly though not always impartial 
monograph. 

Madonna's Child, by Alfred Austin. 
This romantic poem, which its au- 
thor, the poet-laureate, calls the "first- 
bora of his serious Mibc," was first 
published in 1872. The scene is laid at 
Spiaggnascttra, on the Riviera; and Olym- 
pia, the heroine, «a daughter of the sun- 
light and the shrine," is sacristan of a 
little seaside chapel: — 

■Sdcreil to pityer, but quite uoknmro to 



diKbt: 



It lowly IT 



I red psalter 



Again U lieard with noprcteotloiu tilt,* 
To this chapel cornea a stranger. Godfrid, 
and surprises Olympia, 

WhoH bloom enticed but rtill escaped her 
band.- 
He 



■ deftly broke 
A loftier bow In lovelier bloom arcayed.' 
and gave it to her ; and then accompanied 
her to the chapel, kneehng with her before 
the Madonna. Later, she finds to her 
horror that he is an unbeliever. To her 

■ Bend pride's Miff knee : no longer grace 

his answer is, "1 cannot." With her he 
makes a pilgrimage to Milan. She leaves 
him with a priest who has been her ad- 
viser ; but the old priest's efforts are in 
vain, and he tells her: — 

■ Through hb patched boaom, prayer no longer 

By Heaveu may yet the miracle be wrought ; 
Bui bumao ways are weak, and words are 
naught,' 
She decides that they must part, but he 

■ Is there no common Bden of the heart, 
where eacli fond tiosom la a welcome guest } 
No comprehensive Paradise lo bold 

All loving souls Id Due celeatui foldr- 



Ah I Ufe Is sad. and scarcely worth the pain I • 

YMterdajB wltk Aatkora, by James 
* T. Fields. With the exception of 
Miss Mitford's letters and some para- 
graphs of other matters, the contents of 
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this book first appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, during the year 1871, in a 
series of papers called <Our Whispering 
Gallery. > The <Yesterda>^> are spent 
with Pope, Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dick- 
ens, Woxdsworth, and Miss Mitford. 
With all but the first of these Mr. Fields 
had a personal acquaintance; with Haw- 
thorne, Thackeray, and Dickens, a warm 
friendship which lasted until their deaths. 
The relation between publisher and 
author is of a delicate nature, having 
in it elements of mutual interest and 
enforced intimacy; when to this is added 
the tie of kindred minds and personal 
predilection, the record of it is note- 
worthy. The title is particularly appli- 
cable to the subject-matter. The re- 
membrance of the day before is so 
potent in the present; yesterday and 
to-day are so allied in sentiment, that 
in reading these charming recollections, 
conversations, letters, anecdotes of work 
and play, one feels that the veil has 
been withdrawn, and those to whom we 
owe so much entertainment and instruc- 
tion are still with us, not merely por- 
traits in a picture gallery revivified by 
the touch of the artist The author's 
recollections of Dickens are exceptionally 
interesting. To him is accorded a major 
portion of the book, as in life was 
accorded a greater share of time and 
a£fection. 

Pmsias, by Ernst Eckstein. The pe- 
riod of this story is the third Mith- 
ridatic war, 73 B. C. ; and the scene 
is in and about Capua, whither Prusias, 
a secret agent of Mithridates, with his 
nephew Cleon, has come ostensibly as 
tutor to Caius Fannius, but really to 
stir up a revolt against Rome. 

The way has been prepared and treas- 
ure accumulated at Brundusium by 
Phormio. Prusias, in his journey, is so 
fortunate as to save the life of Lucius 
Manilius, prefect of Capua; and uses 
this opportunity of < fficial favor to 
further his schemes. Caius, Oscan in 
feeling, becomes his confederate; but 
Qointilia and Sextus, the latter's mother 
and brother, distrust him. 

Spartacus and the gladiators and slaves 
of Lentulus Betiatos are organized. 
Afer, Prusias's attendant, overhears that 
his master is suspected. The revolt is 
precipitated suddenly, and grows with 
alarming strides. The Romans are 
overwhelmed, and those captured are 



made to fight as gladiators; among 
them L^entulus, who in dying accuses 
Sextus Fannius of having \nolated a ves- 
tal virgin. Sextus escapes, however, 
and rejoins his forces. 

The prospects of the rebels' complete 
success are flattering, until Crixus, one 
of their leaders, becomes jealous and 
leads oflF half the army, which is caught 
in a trap by the praetor Crassus, and 
annihilated. This disaster might have 
been avoided had not Prusias yielded 
to the wily charms of Nsevia, the young 
wife of the prefect, tmtil too late to 
support Crixus. The insurgent army 
falls back on Capua; but is defeated 
in a terrible battle, in which Spartacus 
is killed and Prusias is captured. He 
is brought to trial before Lucius Mani- 
lius, who in gratitude desires to save 
him, but when Xaevia's infidelity is 
made known to him through Sextus, he 
falls dead; whereupon she kills herself, 
and Prusias is condemned by the praetor 
to crucifixion. Sextus's crime is also 
disclosed, and he is imprisoned; but is 
released when Aristocleia, sister to Ba- 
tiatus, confesses that he is innocent, as 
she herself has been her brother's tool 
in order to blackmail Sextus. 

Prusias demands and receives per- 
mission to address the people from the 
scaffold. He declares that his sole ob- 
ject was to free the slaves from brutal 
and oppressive tyranny; and predicts 
that gradually more humane law^ and 
treatment will prevail, and that One will 
come of whom he is only the weak 
and erring forerunner, — that He, by 
renouncing all, will conquer all. He 
then discloses his true name and sta- 
tion, — Darius Prusias, brother of Mith- 
ridates, and with him co-King of Pontus. 
In proof thereof he shows the royal 
signet ring, from which he suddenly 
takes a powerful poison and expires. 
Awed by his majestic death, the offi- 
cials substitute for the disgraceful burial 
of a criminal, a royal ftmeral p>Te. 

This tragic story, somewhat pedantic 
in its treatment, was published in 1883. 
An excellent English version by Clara 
Bell appeared in 1884. 

^hree Engrlish Statesmen, by Gold win 
^ Smith, is a course of lectures de- 
livered during his professorship of his- 
tory at Oxford University, on Pym, 
Cromwell, and Pitt The clear and 
brilliant style of the book, vigorous 
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and simple, at once enchains the atten- 
tion and wins from the reader an ab- 
sorbed interest in the author's tneories 
of politics and politicians. He has the 
rare faculty of condensing whole chap- 
ters of history into a few words, and of 
presenting in one vivid picture the com- 
plicated state of nations. In his essay 
on Pym, he is able in a few pages to 
detail the problems and grievances that 
had beset the English people, and in- 
deed the Continental nations, ever since 
the first outbreaks against the absolute 
power of the Church. He recognizes 
that the Reformation in England was 
by no means accomplished when Henry 
Vni. chose for his own ends to 
defy the pope; that this upheaval was 
precisely the old struggle of the people 
against tyranny whether of the Church 
or State. When, after eleven years of 
royal government without a Parliament, 
Charles I. was forced to call one, Pym 
became its leader. It was he who 
brought to book the great Duke oi 
Buckingham, he who dared to impeach 
Strafford and Laud. The lampooners 
spoke a true word in jest when they 
called him «King Pym.» Pjrm died 
early in the great fight; and the soldier. 
Cromwell, came to the front as the 
leader of republican England. Mr. 
Smith admires Cromwell as a genius 
and a high-minded man; yet he depre- 
cates Carlyle's essay upon him as crass, 
undiscriminating worship. The soberer 
writer sees Cromwell's faults and de-. 
plores them. He does not excuse the 
execution of the King, or the massacres 
in Ireland; but he holds that Cromwell, 
to maintain his control over the thou- 
sands of reckless fanatics who had made 
him their leader, was forced to deeds of 
iron. As Protector, he was one of the 
strongest and wisest rulers England ever 
had. The last and longest paper is that 
on Pitt, the great statesman of the 
eighteenth century, who was prime min- 
ister at twenty-fotu*, and the champion 
of free trade, a reformed currency, re- 
ligious toleration, colonial emancipation, 
abolition of the slave-trade and of slav- 
ery. Pitt's espousal of the cause of the 
colonies in Parliament especially com- 
mends this study of him to American 
readers. 

\A/eaIth of Nations, An Enquiry into 

^^ THE Nature and Causes of the, 

by Adam Smith. (1776.) A treatise of 



economic research, of great breadth; but 
specially designed to show the wisdom 
and justice of free trade among nations. 
In the very wide range of subjects dealt 
with are found social history, the politics 
of commerce, rules of taxation, and edu- 
cational theories now generally accepted; 
but the chief burden of the book is free- 
dom of trade among all nations. Its 
note is international, never considering 
how one nation may promote its own 
wealth at the expense of other nations. 
The work is full of facts, shows wealth 
of varied reading, and remarkable sa- 
gacity in the use of very imperfect data. 
The style of the work is diffuse, and the 
arrangement of materials irregular and 
loose; more in the manner of a great 
study than of a perfectly finished work. 
To a very large extent it drew from the 
work already done in France by the 
economists of the << Encyclopedic » school ; 
first among whom stood Turgot, whose 
^Sur la Formation et la Distribution des 
Richesses> supplied Smith with passages 
of his first book very closely following 
the divisions and arguments of Turgot. 
Smith had visited France at the close of 
the Seven Years' War, had spent a year 
in Paris, and had seen much of the 
economists there. He had returned home 
in October 1766, and settled in retire- 
ment at Kirkcaldy, where he gave ten 
years to the production of his book. 
Five English editions of the work ap- 
peared during its author's life, and it 
was translated into many modem lan- 
guages. It is at once a great English 
classic and a landmark in economical 
science. The earlier life of the author 
had been that of a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, where he was given 
the chair of log^ic in 1751, and that of 
moral philosophy the next year. In 1759 
he published ^A Theory of the Moral 
Sentiments, > of which there were six edi- 
tions during his life. It was his custom 
to g^ve some attention to political econ- 
omy in his Glasgow lectures; and he 
then drew those inferences on behalf of 
freedom of trade which he afterwards 
expanded into his <WeaHh of Nations. > 
In 1763 Smith resigned his chair to take 
charge of the education of the son of the 
Duke of Buccleugh; and it was on a pen- 
sion of ;f 300 a year, g^ven him by the 
duke, that he retired to Kirkcaldy. It is 
said that Pitt thought well of Smith's 
free-trade views, and might in happier 
times have adopted a free-trade policy; 
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payment of money to advocates, and 
the method of making payment by 
legacies was invented as a means of 
circumventing the statute. Another 
way was <^ borrowing *> money from rich 
clients; and many instances are cited 
of large sums being loaned to Cicero by 
wealthy men whom he had defended in 
the courts. Besides wealthy clients in 
private life, there were towns and prov- 
inces whose interests he had defended 
in the Senate; and above all, there were 
the rich corporations of the farmers of 
the public revenues whom he had served: 
these interests found a means of recom- 
pensing the advocate liberally. The 
domestic life of Cicero was embittered 
by the unhappy marital experiences of 
his daughter Tulliola, the extravagances 
of his first wife Terentia, and the dis- 
solute character of his son Marcus. 
But in his household was one faithful 
servitor, his slave and amanuensis Tiro, 
whom he loved with parental affection. 
In one of his letters to Tiro he writes: 
«You have rendered me numberless 
services at home, in the forum, at Rome, 
in my province, in my public and private 
affairs, in my studies and my literary 
work.* Tiro survived his master many 
years; but to the day of his death he 
labored to perpetuate the fame of Cicero 
by writing his life and preparing editions 
of his works. The Friends of Cicero, of 
whom notices are given in the volume, 
are Atticus, Caelius, Julius Caesar, Brutus, 
and Octavius. 

IVAacaalay's Critical and Miscellane- 

^"* ons Essays were published origi- 
nally in the Edinburgh Review; begin- 
ning with the essay on Milton, in the 
August number, 1825, and continuing for 
twenty years after, when the glittering 
series ended with the paper on the Earl 
of Chatham, in the Octol)er number, 1844. 
These essays, of which the glory is but 
a little tarnished, run the gamut of great 
historical and literary subjects. They 
include reviews of current literature, his- 
torical sketches and portraits, essays in 
criticism. They are distinguished by a 
certain magnificent cleverness; but they 
are lacking in human warmth, and in 
the sympathy which rises from the heart 
to the brain. They remain however 
a monument of what might be called 
a soldierly English style, with all the 
trapping^ and appurtenances of military 
rank. 

XXX— 33 



Impressions of London Social Life, 

1 WITH Other Papers, by E. S. Nadal, 
^1875,) is a collection of short essays 
suggested to the author by his resi- 
dence in London as a secretary of le- 
gation. From the standpoint of a loyal 
American, he notes in kindly, not too 
critical fashion the differences between 
life in England and at home. <^ Lon- 
don society is far the most perfect 
thing of the kind in the world ;^ and 
in New York, with its lack of social 
tradition and its constantly changing 
elements, Mr. Nadal thinks there can 
never be anything at all like it. He 
would admire it still more if it were 
not for the rigid canons of propriety, 
which forbid all public expression of 
individuality. The sturdy Englishman, 
so fond of asserting his independence, 
is after all ctiriously sensitive to pub- 
lic opinion; and hence his conservatism 
and apparent snobbishness. There is a 
pleasant description of life at Oxford, 
which makes that college seem like a 
great genial club; and one where the 
undergraduate is a person of far less 
importance than at Harvard or Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Nadal touches lightly upon the 
social life at court; the Queen's draw- 
ing-room at Buckingham Palace, and 
the Prince of Wales*s less grand but 
pleasanter levees at St James's Palace. 
In its genial, homely, cultivated charm, 
he finds English scenery very different 
from American: for « there [England] 
man is scarcely conscious of the pres- 
ence of nature; while here nature is 
scarcely conscious of the presence of 
man.*> 

IVAary ^neen of Scots, by James F. 
^"* Meline, This is distinctly and 
frankly a polemic history of the unfortu- 
nate Queen of Scots, written in contro- 
version of Fronde's account of her life 
and death in his ^History of England. > 
Every chapter is headed with a motto 
telling what a history ought to be, or 
ought not to be, with application to 
Fronde's theory and practice; or with 
apt quotations from all sources, designed 
to show the intellectual and moral in- 
competence of Froude as historian of 
any events with which his prejudices are 
concerned. Mr. Meline's work closes 
with a quotation from Fronde's history, 
in which that historian declares that 
« those who pursue high purposes *> — 
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among them Queen Elizabeth — through 
crooked ways deserve better of man- 
kind, on the whole, than those who pick 
their way in blameless inanity, and if 
innocent of ill are equally innocent of 
good. Mr. Meline writes a criticism of 
Froude, not a history of Mary Queen of 
Scots. It is much more interesting than 
any formal history, and quite as likely 
to bring out the actual historic facts. 
Froude's pages are in effect the advo- 
cate's plea for Elizabeth. Meline gives 
the other side, at the same time expos- 
ing the fallacious arg^uments of his ad- 
versary, and his suppression and dis- 
tortion of evidence. In one chapter, 
Froude's declaration that he « knows 
more about the history of the sixteenth 
century than about almost anything 
else>> gives his critic opportunity to ex- 
hibit the historian's « multifarious ignor- 
ance* of the criminal law of that very 
period in England. Froude has Mary 
brought up «at the court of Catherine 
de Medicis*: Meline shows that there 
was no « court » of Catherine till after 
Mary had left France; besides, Mary 
had always shown an invincible dislike 
for Catherine. Froude calls the Queen's 
secretary, David Riccio, a <* youth, » 
and <<a wandering musician,* thus gra- 
tuitously building a foundation for the 
scandalous report of illicit relations be- 
tween him and Mary; but contemporary 
authorities are quoted as to the emi- 
nence of Riccio as a man of learning, 
and as being «old, deformed, and ugly.* 
And thus statement after statement of 
Froude's is examined and contradicted, 
in very many cases by the authorities 
he himself more or less garbled. 

The Renaissance In Italy, the most 
comprehensive work of John Ad- 
dington Sjmionds, was published in five 
volumes, each dealing with a different 
phase of the great era of New Life in 
Italy. VoL i., <The Age of the Des- 
pots,' presents the social conditions of 
the time, especially as they were em- 
bodied and expressed in the cultured des- 
pots of the free cities. In Vol. ii., *The 
Revival of Learning, > the brilliant mun- 
dane scholarship of the era is exhaust- 
ively considered. Vols. iiL and iv. are 
devoted to Literature and the Fine Arts 
as reflecting the spirit of the times. 
Vol. V. treats of the Catholic reaction, 
the revulsion of feeling, the reversal of 
jtidgment, which followed when the 



magnificent materialism of the Renais- 
sance overdid itself. The work as a 
whole is a wonderfully sjTnpathetic and 
scholarly record of one of the most fas- 
cinating periods of Italian development 
It is adapted at once to the uses of the 
scholar and to the general reader. 

pomola,by George Eliot (1864.) The 
* N scene of this one historic romance 
of the author is laid in Florence at the 
end of the fifteenth century, and its 
g^eat historic figure is Savonarola. The 
civic struggle between the Medici and 
the French domination, tne religious 
struggle between the dying paganism 
and the New Christianity, crowd its 
pages with action. The story proper 
follows the fortunes of Tito Melema, — a 
Greek, charming, brilliant, false, — his 
fascination of Romola, his marriage, his 
moral degradation and death. The in- 
cidents are many, the local color is rich, 
but the emphasis of the book is laid 
on the character of Tito. 

The working out of this is a subtle 
showing of the truth, that the depres- 
sion of the moral tone by long indul- 
gence in selfish sin is certain to cul- 
minate in some overshadowing act of 
baseness. ^<Tito was experiencing that 
inexorable law of human souls, that we 
prepare ourselves for sudden deeds by 
the reiterated choice of good or evil that 
gradually determines character.* This 
is the key to the book, which is strongly 
ethical; but which is not the less pro- 
foundly interesting as a story. In Flor- 
ence as in Loamshire, the lower classes 
are to the novelist unceasingly pictur- 
esque; and the talk of the crowd, in the 
squares and streets, full of humor and 
reality. In < Romola > appears her one 
attempt (in the case of Savonarola) to 
show a conscience taking upon itself 
great and novel responsibilities. Always 
studies of conscience, her other books 
depict only its pangs under the sting of 
the memory of slighted familiar obliga- 
tions. Her own saying that <<our deeds 
determine us as much as we determine 
our deeds,* is the moral lesson of Romola. 

Studies In Medifeyal Life and Liter- 
ature, by Edward Tomkins Mc- 
Laughlin, professor of rhetoric and belles- 
lettres in Yale University. (1894.) Pub- 
lished after the author's untimely death, 
and without the revision that he in- 
tended giving to these papers, they are, 
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notwithstanding, among the most delight- 
ful of their kind, possessing scholarship, 
philosophical grasp, delicate fancy, a 
sense of humor, literary feeling and ex- 
pression, and beautiful form. The sub- 
jects are: <The Mediaeval Feeling for 
Nature,* <The Memoirs of an Old Ger- 
man Gallant, > <Neidhart von Reuenthal 
and his Bavarian Peasants, > <A German 
Farmer of the Thirteenth Century, > 
< Childhood in Medisval Literature,* <A 
Mediaeval Woman. > The first essay con- 
trasts with the modem feeling for nature 
— what Ruskin somewhere calls the 

* sentimental love » of it, and von Hum- 
boldt the « mysterious analogy between 
human emotions and the phenomena of 
the world without us» — the mediaeval 
feeling, which in everything saw only 
religion. The second essay is on the 
trials and tribulations of Ulrich von 
Lichtenstein; whose thirteenth-century 
autobiography is declared to contain 
<^the most detailed example* of that 

* mediaeval gallantry* which has had 
no equal in the world before or since. 
The essay is both instructive and amus- 
ing. The third and fourth essays are on 
the rural life of the Middle Ages. The 
fifth, while taking the view that, using 
the race as a scale, all mediaeval folk 
were children, gives much curious in- 
formation on the status of the young 
during the Middle Ages. The <^ mediae- 
val woman* of the last essay is H^loise. 
The essay is eloquent and touching, and 
«hows that the author is able to do what 
not all scholars can, — comprehend a 
woman's heart, as well as musty medi- 
aeval chronicles. Ab^lard is described as 
an egoist, but also as one of the most 
striking characters of his time. Some of 
the author's translations of verse show 
the touch of a true poet 

Three Amerieans and Three Engrlish- 
men, by Charles P. Johnson, is a 
volume of six lectures on six of the great 
figures in the literature of the century: 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and Longfellow. With 
a critical and dispassionate mind, the 
essayist attempts to fix the place in 
final judgment of each of these men. 
Wordsworth he celebrates as the first 
democrat in poetry; almost the first Eng- 
lish writer of good birth who had not 
the point of view of the aristocrat His 
love of nature, and his love of chDd- 
ren, were Wordsworth's two doors to 



immortality. In other wa3rs he escaped 
from the coldness and formalism of the 
eighteenth century, only to fall into pits 
of dreary sentiment and bathos. Cole- 
ridge, Mr. Johnson considers as a many- 
sided genius, whose prose and poetry alike 
he used for noble purposes. He was a 
good logician and a great poet, and he 
never mixed the two offices together. 
His prose is plain, argumentative prose; 
and his poetry is purely an imaginative 
product of a high order. <The Ancient 
Mariner > is *a poem without a fellow 
in any tongue.* Both Coleridge and 
Shelley were men apart; their grenius 
was unlike other men's; they seemed no 
logical outcome of English thought and 
race. There have been other poets as 
great as Shelley, but never one like 
him. He stands as the representative 
of the idea of youth. His chivalry, his 
hot enmity to injustice, his hatred of 
conventionalisms, his failure to under- 
stand the necessity of slow painful ef- 
forts if society is to be reformed, are the 
attitude of a noble, impulsive boy. Haw- 
thorne, Mr. Johnson calls the first dis- 
tinctly American writer. Irving copied 
Addison, and Cooper was a reflection of 
Scott Poe wrote of a life that never 
really was in any country. But Haw- 
thorne, though he deals with the things 
of the soul, is yet entirely American. 
The great poet and seer of our land, 
far the greatest poet in Mr. Johnson's 
opinion, is Emerson. Longfellow is dis- 
tinguished for his broad culture, his 
beautiful workmanship, and his sweet 
and sane views of life, rather than for 
lofty and original thought 

'The Bomanee of a Poor Tonngr Man, 

•^ by Octave FeuiUet This very pop- 
ular novel, which first appeared in 1857, 
is one on which the attacks of the fol- 
lowers of the school of « naturalism * have 
most heavily fallen. They claim that the 
plot is exceedingly improbable and melo- 
dramatic. Maxime Odiot, Marquis de 
Champcey, by the rash speculation of his 
father, is left without fortune. Through 
the intercession of his old notary, he be- 
comes steward of the Ch&teau des La- 
roque. His intelligence wins the esteem 
of all ; but leaving all in ignorance of his 
noble birth, he confines his intimacy to 
an old lady. Mademoiselle Porho^ Goel, 
an octogenarian. Marguerite, the daugh- 
ter of Laroque, treats him with the 
greatest consideration; but he professes 
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che greatest indif^rence for her. Finally, 
throtigh the marhinan'ops of 3Cadaine 
Aabry and Mademoiselle Heifmm, sos- 
picions are raised as to the loyalty of 
Maxirne's inteiitioiis. Margnerite is made 
CO believe that Ma-rime seeks to make 
himself the heir of Mademoiselle Porfioel 
Goel, and is warned that he may s<> 
compTomise her as to oblige her to 
marry him. Entering the tow^* of an 
old ruin one evening, she there finds 
Ma Time. After conversing with him, she 
seeks to go, and finds the door locked. 
She believes that Maxime hopes to com- 
promise her by oblig^rng her to remain 
with him all night in the tower, and 
accuses him of treachery. He acknowl- 
edges his love fair her; btit to save her 
honor, leaps from the tower, in spite of 
her attempts to detain him. It is fomid 
that Marguerite's grandfather had for- 
merly been the steward of Maxime's 
family, and had enriched himself from 
the estate daring the Revolutionary 
period. Madame Laioque restores the 
fortune to Mazime, and he marries Mar- 
g^uente. 

'Tlraets tor tke Times. These papers, 
* published at Oxford between 1833 
and 1341, have become part of English 
history; for it meant much to the Eng- 
lish people, who held that their liber- 
ties were concerned with the limitation 
or extension of ecclesiastical power. The 
Church, in its reaction against Ro- 
manism, became, in many instances 
negligent in ritual and meaningless in 
decoration. There were no pictures of 
saints, but memorial busts of sinners; 
no figures of martyrs, but Hons and 
fxnicoms fighting for the crown; and 
Tract 9, on < Shortening the Service,* 
says *the Reformation left us a daily 
service, we have now a weekly serv- 
ice; and they are m a fair way to be- 
come monthly.* The impetus to the 
Tractarian movement was given partly 
by the changes contemplated in the 
Jxisb. episcopate. The British Parlia- 
ment, which was all-sufficient to pass 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662, was, in 
the minds of the Tractarians, incompe- 
tent to modify tiiat act in 183X The 
so-called Tracts varied from brief 
sketrhes, dialogues* etc, to volnminoos 
treatises Hke those on Baptism and 
(No. 89) «On the Mysticism Attrib- 
uted to the Eariy Fathers,* which make 
about a volume each, Tbe fight fbr the 



standard occurred around Dr. J. H. 
Newman's famous No. 90, *On the 
Thirty-nine articles of the English 
Church,* which aroused the En^ish pub- 
lic It states that ^The English Church 
leaves marriage to the judgment of the 
clergy, but the Church has the right to 
order them not to marry.* The strong 
point with the Tractarians was thai 
the Prayer Book was not a Protestant 
book, but was framed to include Cath- 
olics; and the leaders determined to 
push this point. Newman, in Na ')o. 
says, with pitiless logic and clear state- 
ment, that «The Protestant confessions 
were drawn up to include Catholics, 
and Catholics wiQ not be excluded. 
What was economy with the first Re- 
formers is a protection to ns^ What 
would have been perplexing to us then 
is perplexing to them now. We could 
not find fault with their words then; 
they cannot now repudiate their mean- 
ing.* As an example of skill in dia- 
lectics, these Tracts are worth studying. 
They were the utterances of master- 
minds dead in earnest. The leaders 
were such men as Keble, author of 
the < Christian Year*; Dr. Posey, Re- 
gius Professor of Hebrew; Dr. J. H. 
Newman; R. H. Fronde; Rev. Isaac 
Williams; and Rev. Hugh Rose, of 
Cambridge. 

The Tracts have done much to re- 
store art i s ti c symbolism as well as ear- 
nestness to the Church; on the other 
hand they have alienated the bulk of 
Protestant Dissenters, who are willing 
to admit the claims of the Tractarians 
to rule the Church of England, but not 
to rule them. Fellowship with the 
pope was earnestly deprecated by the 
Tractarians, who have done good work 
in the Anglican Church since; but New- 
man and some others found their way 
to the Roman communion, and gave 
some color to Punch's Puseyite hymn: — 

• And mjB^fatly pitch my moving teat 
A day's march oicarer Rome* 

T>8B 9f tke DTrkerrilles* a remark- 

* able novel by Thomas Hardy, is an 
embodiment in fiction of the Tragedy 
of the Woman, — the world-old story oi 
her fall, and of her battle with man 
to recover her virginity of souL Tess, 
a beautiful village girl, is a lineal de- 
scendant of the ancient DTTrbennlle 
family. Her far-off gentle blood shows 
its^ in her passionate sensitive nature. 
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By a mere accident she becomes the 
prey of a young man of gross instincts, 
returning to her home soiled and 
dismayed. Her child is bom and dies. 
<< Her physical blight becomes her mental 
harvest ;» she is lifted above the grop- 
ing mental state of the people about 
her. This etherealization has fatal re- 
sults. As she was once the victim of 
man's vices, she is destined to become 
the victim of his conventional virtues. 
At a farm far removed from the scene 
of her sufferings, she meets Angel 
Clare, a gentleman's son. Their mu- 
tual love ends in marriag^. On their 
wedding-day Tess tells Clare of her 
past. From that hour she ceases to be 
for him «enskied and sainted,» becom- 
ing a mere soiled thing which had 
drifted in its perilous beauty across his 
path. He leaves her; and her struggle 
with her anguish of spirit, with her 
poverty, and her despair, has a fearful 
ending: «The President of the Immor- 
tals » had finished his sport with her. 
<Tess> is well-nigh primeval in its treat- 
ment. A novel created apparently by 
inexorable forces of nature, it is joined 
by its strength and pitilessness to the 
blind powers of the world. Yet it is 
not without sunny spaces, revelations 
of warm nooks of earth hidden from 
the blasts of the tempest 

Tristram Shandy, by Laurence Sterne. 
The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gent, is <<a heterogeneous sort 
of whimsical humorous memoirs. *> The 
first volume appeared January ist, 1760, 
when Sterne was forty-six. Up to this 
time he had lived the life of an easy- 
going fox-hunting churchman, utterly 
obscure; but this, his first effort, so 
amused the public, that he was per- 
suaded to compose further in the same 
strain; and he published in all nine vol- 
umes, the last in January, 1767. The 
work is full of domestic comedy, <* char- 
acters of nature, >> <<the creations of a 
fine fancy working in an ideal element, 
and not mere copies or caricatures of 
individualities actually observed, » like 
those of Dickens. Here live old Uncle 
Toby, Corporal Trim, Dr. Slop, and the 
Widow Wadman; and who does not en- 
joy their garrulous gossip, and that of 
Sterne himself in his frequent whimsical 
digressions, so full of keen observation 
and gentle ridicule? Sterne had evi- 
dentlv studied the humorists well: < Tris- 



tram Shandy > reminds us, now of Cer- 
vantes, now of Rabelais, now of Swift; 
but it is sui generis nevertheless. Cole- 
ridge praised especially Sterne's power of 
giving significance to <<the most evanes- 
cent minutiae in thought, feeling, look, 
and gesture. >> The work has always been 
popular, perhaps never more so than to- 
day, when the development of realism in 
English fiction is receiving so much at- 
tention. 

One of Cleopatra's Nights, by 
Th^ophile Gautier. In this charm- 
ing short story, published in 1867, in 
a collection of <Nouvelles,> the author 
shows the exhaustive study which he 
had made of Egypt and its ancient 
customs. He introduces Cleopatra to 
his readers as she is being rowed down 
the Nile to her summer palace. In 
describing the cause of her ennui to 
Charmian, Cleopatra graphically pictures 
the belittling, crushing effect of the gi- 
gantic monuments of her country. She 
bewails the fate of a Queen who can 
never know if she is loved for herself 
alone, and longs for some strange advent- 
ure. She has been followed down the 
Nile by Meiamoun, a young man who is 
violently infatuated with the Queen, but 
whom she has never noticed. That 
night she is startled by an arrow which 
enters her window bearing a roll of 
papyrus on which is written, «I love 
you.» She looks from the window and 
sees a man swimming across the Nile, 
but her servants are unable to find him. 
Soon after, Meiamoun dives down into 
the subterranean passage which conducts 
the waters of the Nile to Cleopatra's 
bath; and the next morning, as she is 
enjoying her bath, she finds him gazing 
at her. She condemns him to death, 
and then pardons him. He begs for 
death, and she yields, but tells him he 
shall first find his most extravagant 
dream realized: he shall be the lover of 
Cleopatra. «I take thee from nothing- 
ness; I make thee the equal of a god, 
'and I replunge thee into nothingness. *> 
<*It was necessary to make of the life of 
Meiamoun a powerful elixir which he 
could drain from a single cup.*> Then 
follows the description of the feast. After 
a night of magnificent splendor, a cup 
of poison is handed to him. Touched 
by his beauty and bravery, Cleopatra is 
about to order him not to drink, when 
the heralds announce the arrival of Mark 
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Antony. He asks: ^What means this 
corpse npon the floor ?» «Oh! nothing, » 
she answers; — «a poison I was trying, 
in order to use it should Angustus make 
me prisoner. Will it please yon, my 
dear, to sit by me and watch the 
dancers?* 

Uaele Remns: His Songs and His 
Sayings. By Joel Chandler Harris. 
(1880.) These quaint and humorous 
folk-lore fables «are told night after 
night to a little boy by an old negro 
who has nothing but pleasant memories 
of the discipline of slavery, and who 
has all the prejudices of caste and pride 
of family that were the natural results 
of the system. » The animals talk and 
show their native cunning, — Brer Rab- 
bit, Brer Fox, Brer 'Possum, and the 
rest These characters, as delineated by 
Mr. Harris, have won world-wide fame, 
and are familiar in all literature and 
conversation. Their adventures seem 
directly drawn from the darkey's vivid 
and droll imagination; though in the 
preface Mr. Page gives data received 
from ethnologists, which seem to prove 
the existence of like stories — some of 
them identical — among Indian tribes in 
both North and South America, and the 
inhabitants of India, Siam, and Upper 
Egypt But in his preface to a later 
oollection of < Uncle Remus Stories* Mr. 
Harris lightly scofiFs at such learned dis- 
sertations; and suggests one's pure en- 
joyment, like his own, of the stories for 
themselves. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, by Harriet 
Bcecher Stowe. This world-famous 
story was written in 1851, and appeared 
originally, from week to week as writ- 
ten, in the National Era, an aboli- 
tion paper published at Washington. 
Brought out in book form, when com- 
pleted as a serial, its popularity was 
immediate and immense. Its influence 
during the last decade of slavery was 
great, and its part in the creation of 
anti-slavery sentiment incalculable. 

It opens in Kentucky, and closes in 
Canada. The chapters between are 
chiefly located in Ohio, in New Or- 
leans, beside Lake Pontchartrain, and 
down upon the Red River. Their 
chief purpose is to depict slavery, and 
the eflfects of it, by portraying the ex- 
periences of Uncle Tom, and of those 
with whom he was more or less con- 
nected, through the space of some Ave 



years. Their chief personages, rather 
in the order of interest tJian of intro- 
duction, are Uncle Tom, the pious and 
faithful slave, and little Eva, to whom 
he is devoted; Augustine St Clare, 
father of Eva, and his complaining 
wife; Mr. and Mrs. Shelby, from whose 
«old Kentucky home* Uncle Tom is 
sold South; George Shelby, their son, 
who finally seeks him for repurchase, 
and finds him dying of brutality on 
that remote Red River plantation; Si- 
mon Legree, who bought Tom after St 
Clare's death (which followed not long 
after that of Eva), who owns him 
when he dies, and who represents the 
brutal slaveholder as St. Clare repre- 
sents the easy and good-humored one; 
Cassy, once Legree's favorite, now a 
half -crazed wreck of beauty; Emeline, 
bought to succeed her, but who escapes 
with Cassy at last; Eliza, who proves 
to be Cassy's daughter, and to whom 
she is finally reunited; George Harris, 
ElizaV husband, who follows her along 
the « Underground Railway *> in Ohio, 
after her wonderful escape across the 
Ohio River on the ice, carrying her 
boy Harry; Tom Loker, Hsdey, and 
Marks, the slave-catchers, who hunt 
these runaways and are overmatched; 
Simon Halliday and Phineas Fletcher, 
the Quakers, with their families; and 
Senator and Mrs. Bird, and John Van 
Trompe, all of whom assist the fugi- 
tives; Miss Ophelia, the precise New 
England spin.ster cousin in St Clare's 
home; Topsy, the ebony <«limb of mis- 
chief,'* who never was bom but just 
<<growed»; and Aunt Chloe, Uncle 
Tom's wife back there in «old Ken- 
tuck,** whose earnings were to assist in 
his return to her, but to whom he 
never returns. Other but incidental 
characters, field and household servants, 
swell the number to fifty-five. 

In a <Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin,* 
its author gave matter to sustain both 
the severe and the mild pictures of 
slavery which her story had drawn. 
Being once introduced as the writer of 
that story, Mrs. Stowe disclaimed its 
authorship; and to the question, ^<Who 
did write it then?** she answered rev- 
erently —« God. >* 

T orna Doone: A Romance of Ex- 
'-' MOOR, by R. D. Blackmore, is its 
author's best-known work; and is re- 
markable for its exquisite reproduction 
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of the style of the period it describes. 
<^To a Devonshire man it is as good as 
clotted cream, almost, » has been said of 
it; and it is Blackmore's special pride 
that as a native he has <^ satisfied na- 
tives with their home scenery, people, 
life, and lang^uage.® But the popularity 
of the brilliant romance has not been 
local, and has been equally g^reat on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Even with- 
out so swift a succession of exciting in- 
cident, the unhackneyed style, abounding 
in fresh simile, with its poetic apprecia- 
tion of <*the fairest coimty in England, » 
combined with homely realism, would 
make it delightful reading. Much as 
Hardy acquaints us with Wessez, Black- 
more impresses Exmoor upon us, with a 
comprehensive << Englishness » of setting 
and character. It is out-of-door Eng- 
land, with swift streams, treacherous 
bogs, dangerous cliffs, and free winds 
across the moors. The story is founded 
on legends concerning the robber 
Doones, a fierce band of aristocratic 
outlaws, who in revenge for wrongs done 
them by the government, lived by 
plundering the country-side. Reg^arding 
their neighbors as ignoble churls and 
their legitimate prey, they robbed and 
murdered them at will. John Ridd, 
when a lad of fotirteen, falls into their 
valley by chance one day, and is saved 
from capture by Loma Doone, the fair- 
est, daintiest child he has ever seen. 
When he is twenty-one, and the tallest 
and stoutest youth on Exmoor, <* great 
John Ridd» seeks Loma again. He 
hates the Poones who killed his father, 
but he loves beautiful innocent Loma; 
and becomes her protector against the 
fierce men among whom she lives. If 
slow to think, he is quick to act; if 
« plain and unlettered, » he is brave and 
noble: and Loma welcomes his placid 
strength. Scattered through the swift 
narration, certain scenes, such as Loma's 
escape to the farm, a tussle with the 
Doones, the attempted murder in church, 
the final duel with Carver Doone, and 
others, stand out as great and glowing 
pictures. 

'Tom Cring^le's Log, by Michael Scott 
^ This work was originally published 
as a series of papers in Blackwood's 
Magazine, the first of them appearing in 
1829. They were afterwards published 
(in 1834) in two volumes; and have 
enjoyed a wide and well-sustained popu- 



larity, not only among English speaking 
people but on the continent of Europe 
also. During the publication of these 
papers Mr. Scott preserved his incognito 
even towards his publisher. The author 
spent some sixteen years of his life 
(1806 to 1822) in the West Indies, in 
connection with a mercantile house in 
Kingston, Jamaica. The travels among 
the neighboring islands and to the Span- 
ish Main, gave him not only great fa- 
miliarity with the social life of the West 
Indies, but also a knowledge of the wild 
and adventurous nautical life of the 
times, and of the scenes and aspects of 
a tropical climate which he has so faith- 
fully and vividly portrayed. There is no 
plot; but the book contains a series of 
adventures with pirates, mutineers, pri- 
vateersmen and men-of-war, storms, 
wrecks, and waterspouts, interspersed 
with descriptions of shore life and 
customs. The time chosen is one full of 
historical interest; for the book opens 
with an adventure in the Baltic in which 
the reader is brought into contact with 
Napoleon's army, and later on there are 
adventures with American men-of-war 
and privateersmen, during the War of 
1 8 12, — the celebrated frigate Hornet play- 
ing a small part 

Few, if any, sea writers have exhibited 
such a remarkable power of description; 
and the book will stand for many years 
as one of the most accurate pictures of 
West-Indian life, both afloat and on 
shore, during the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The publication of <Tom Cringle's 
Log> was followed in 1836 by <The 
Cruise of the Midge >; and these two 
were the only books written by Michael 
Scott, who died in 1835, before the pub- 
lication of the latter work. 

Middlemareh, by George Eliot (1872. ) 
This, the last but one of George 
Eliot's novels, she is said to have re- 
garded as her greatest work. The novel 
takes its name from a provincial town 
in or near which its leading characters 
live. The book is really made up of 
two stories, one centring around the 
Vincy family, and the other around Dor- 
othea Brooke and her relatives. On 
account of this division of interest, the 
construction of the story has been se- 
verely criticized as cltunsy and inartistic. 
Dorothea Brooke, the most prominent 
figure on the very crowded canvas, is an 
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whose vital machinery the heart was 
omitted. Perfect taste he had, exquisite 
sentiment, great appreciation, a certain 
power of approbation that assumed the 
form of affection, but no love, — such the 
Groethe whom his admiring disciple 
paints. The book presents the senti- 
mental German society of the late eigh- 
teenth century with entire understand- 
ing, and is very rich in memorabilia of 
many sorts. 

Woltaire, Life of, by James Parton. (2 
^ vols., 1881.) A well-executed at- 
tempt to tell the story of «the most ex- 
traordinary of Frenchmen, and one of 
the most extraordinary of human be- 
ings »; a writer whose publications count 
more than two hundred and sixty in 
number, and whose collected works fill 
a hundred volumes. Mr. Parton's work 
extends to more than 1,200 pages of care- 
fully selected biographical evidence, 
autobiographical in fact, presenting the 
remarkable man and the great writer 
delineated by himself. For a more 
concise work the reader may take John 
Morley's <Voltaire,> the keynote of 
which, on its first page, is the declara- 
tion that Voltaire is almost more than 
one man, is in himself a whole move- 
ment of human advance, like the Re- 
vival of Learning, or the Reformation; 
an extraordinary person whose existence, 
character, and career, constitute in them- 
selves a new and prodigious era. 

Samnel Sewall, and the World He 
Lired In, by N. H. Chamberlain, 
is an account of one of the most notable 
of the early Puritan worthies, who was 
graduated from Harvard College in 167 1, 
only fifty-one years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Sewall came 
of a good family of English non-con- 
formists, who came to this country when 
he was a boy of nine. He grew up to 
be a councilor and judge, highly es- 
teemed among his contemporaries; but 
his fame to-day rests not on his achieve- 
ments in his profession, but on the re- 
markable diary which he kept for fifty- 
six years, chronicling minutely the 
events of his daily life. He saw all 
there was to be seen in public and so- 
cial life. As a man of position, con- 
nected with the government, he made 
many journeys, not only about the col- 
ony but over seas to court. As a judge, 
he knew all the legal proceedings of the 
country, being concenied, for example. 



in the Salem witchcraft trials. No man 
of the time was better furnished with 
material to keep a diary, and his was 
well done. Its pages afford many a 
vivid picture of the early colonial per- 
sonages, — their dress and their dinners, 
their ftmerals and weddings, their town 
meetings, their piety, their quarrels, and 
the innumerable trifles which together 
make up life. Mr. Chamberlain finds 
this diary a match for Evelyn's and 
Pepys's, and unique as far as America 
is concerned. He has drawn most of 
the material for his book from the three 
huge volumes of the journal, following 
the career of the diarist from his first 
arrival in the colony to his death in 
1729. The pages are studded with quo- 
tations delightfully quaint and charac- 
teristic; and the passages of original 
narrative nowhere obscure these invalu- 
able « documents. » 

Woyage Around my Chamber, by Xa- 

^ vier De Maistre. (1874.) A charm- 
ing group of miniature essays, polished 
like the gems of a necklace, the titles 
of which were suggested by the familiar 
objects of the author's room. It was 
written dtuing his confinement for forty- 
two days under arrest in Turin, while 
holding the position of an officer in the 
Russian army. He treats his siurotmd- 
ings as composing a large allegory, in 
which he reads the whole range of 
human life. He depicts with delight 
the advantages of this kind of « fire- 
side travel, » in its freedom from labor, 
worry, and expense; and then he shows 
under the vast significance of such ob- 
jects as the Bed, the Bookcase, the 
father's Bust, the Traveling-Coat, and 
the instruments of Painting and Music, 
the wide range of reflection and delight 
into which the soul is thus led. The 
bed is the beginning and the end of 
earthly life; the library is the pano- 
rama of the world's greatest ideals; and 
here he reflects on the grandeur and 
attractiveness of Lucifer as depicted by 
Milton. The traveling«^oat suggests the 
influence of costume on character, which 
is illustrated by the effect of an added 
bar or star of an officer's coat on the 
wearer's state of mind. <The Animal > 
is the heading of the chapter defining 
the body as the servant of the soul, 
a mistress who sometimes cruelly goes 
away and neglects it, as when, while 
the mind is absorbed in some entran- 
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cmg tbcmght, the hand catches up heed- 
lessly the hot poker. The must subtle 
of these interpretations is that of the 
portrait of a fair lady whose eyes fol- 
low the gaser; but foolish is the lover 
who thinks them bent on him alone, for 
every other finds them gazing equally 
•at him eveo at the same 
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Vklte CompftDj-, The, 

• tale of the fourteenth century, by 
A. Conan Doyle. AUeyne Edrlcson. a 
gentle, noble -spirited youth, who has 
been sheltered and educated among a 
company of white-robed Cistercians in 
England, leaves the abbey to make his 
way in the world. Together with two 
sinewy and gallant comrades, Hordie 
John and Samkin Aylward. he attaches 
himself to the person and fortunes of 
Sir Nigel Loring, a doughty knight, the 
mirror of chivalry, ever in quest of a 
passage-at-anns for the honor of his 
lady and his own advancement in cbiv- 

In vigorous phrase and never-flagging 
interest, the tale rehearses how that Sir 
Nigel heads the "White Company," a 
band of sturdy Saxon bowmen, free 
(^mpanions. and leads them through 
many knightly encounters in the train 
of the Black Prince, in France and 
Spain. The story rings with the clash 
of arms in tourney lists, during way- 
side encounters and on the battle-field, 
and reflects the rude but chivalric spirit 
of the century. 

Many characters known to history are 
set in lifelike surroundings. The move- 
ment is rapid, stirring episodes follow 
each other rapidly and withal there is 
presented a careful picture of the tumult- 
uous times in which the varied scenes 
are laid. 

It is in Spain that Sir Nigel's young 
squire, Alleyne, wins his spurs by gal- 
lant conduct, thrillingly told in a passage 
which will rank with the author's ablest 
efforts. Alleyne lives to return, with a 
few comrades of the decimated White 
Company, and claims the hand of Lady 
Haude. Sir Nigers daughter, who has 
long loved the young squire, and gladly 
weds bim as a knight 

Che, by Rider Haggard. (1887.) This 
" is a stirring and exciting tale. Mr. 
Haggard has pictnred his hero as going 
to Africa to avenge the death td an 
Egyptian ancestor, whose strange his- 
tory has been handed down tp bim in 



an old manu-script which he disco^-ers. 
His ancestor, a priest of Isis, had been 
slain by an immortal white sorceress, 
somewhere in Africa; and in the an- 
cient record his descendants are exhorted 
to revenge his death. The sorceress, no 
other than "She," i.s disco\'ered in a re- 
markable country peopled by marvelous 
beings, who, as true servanf; of the sor- 
ceress, present an exaggerated picture 
of the barbaric rites and cruelties of 
Africa. To this strange land comes the 
handsome and passionate Englishman, 
with two companions who share hts 
many thrilling experiences. A mysteri- 
ous bond exists between the young Eng- 
lishman and the sorceress: the memory 
of the ancient crime and the expectation 
of its atonement. The climax of the 
story is reached when the travelers and 
the sorceress together visit the place 
where the mysterious fire bums which 
gives thousaods of years of hfe, lo\'e1i- 
ness, strength, and wisdom, or else swift 
death, "She" for the second time dares 
to pass into the awful flame, and so 
meets her doom, being instantly con- 
sumed. The weird tale does not lack a 
fltting background for its scenes of ad- 
venture, the author choosing an extinct 
volcano for the scene of the tragedy; 
so vast is its crater that it contains a 
great citj', while its walls are full of 
caves containing the marvelously pre- 
served dead of a prehistoric people. 
Mr, Haggard's practical knowledge and 
experience of savage life and wild lands, 
his sense of the fcharm of ruined civili- 
sation, his appreciation of sport, and his 
faculty of imparting an aspect of truth 
to impossible adventures. And ample ex- 
pression in this entertaining and wholly 
impossible tale. 

I Tarda, by Georg Moritz Ebers. (1S76.) 
'-' This is a study of ancient Egyp- 
tian civilization in the city of Thebes, 
in the fourteenth century before Christ, 
under Raraeses II. A narrative of He- 
rodotus, combined with the Epos of Pen- 
taur, forms the foundation of the story. 
We have a minute description of the 
dress, the food, the religious customs 
and wars of the ancient Egyptians. 
There are three separate love stories: 
that of Bent-Anat, daughter of Rameses, 
who loves Pentaur. the poet-priest; that 
of Nefert. wife of Mena, the king's chari- 
oteer; and that of Uarda herself, who has 
many adorers, for only one of whom she 
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cares, — Rameri, the king's son. Pentaur 
is sent into exile, rescued by Uarda, fol- 
lowing in Bent-Anat's train. He saves 
the king in battle, and is rewarded with 
the princess's hand. Nefert is pur- 
sued by Paaker, but is true to her hus- 
band. Paaker plots to betray Rameses, 
and perishes in his own trap. It then 
becomes known that he is the son of a 
gardener, and Pentaur the true son of 
the noble, they having been exchanged 
at birth. Uarda (The Rose) proves to be 
grandchild to the king of the Danaids, 
her mother having been taken captive 
many years before. She marries Ram- 
eri; and after her grandfather's death, 
they rule over many islands of the Med- 
iterranean and found a famous race. 

Cignor lo, II, by Salvatore Farina. 
^ This story of the egoism of Marco 
Antonio Abat^, professor of philosophy 
in Milan, is charmingly told. In the 
first three chapters, the Professor, in the 
most naive manner, tells of his detesta- 
tion of egoism, and how he has sacri- 
ficed himself by allowing his dead wife, 
and living daughter Serafina, to make 
themselves happy by waiting on him. 
Iginio Curti, an opera singer, is the 
wolf who breaks up his happy home by 
marrying Serafina. Many letters from 
his daughter he returns unopened to 
Curti. Tiring of his solitary life, he 
advertises for a wife. In one of the 
answers, signed Marina, the writer says 
she is a young widow. He recognizes 
the handwriting of his daughter, and 
writes for her to come home. She does 
so; and he finds Curti has told her 
nothing about the return of the letters, 
but has given her many presents, which, 
he said, came from her father, in place 
of letters. 

Thinking Serafina ill, her father obliges 
her to go to bed; and he goes to bring 
the granddaughter, whom Serafina had 
left at home. His surprise is great when 
he finds Curti alive and healthy, and 
that Marina is an op)era singer for whom 
Serafina had written the letter. When 
he discovers that Curti not only de- 
ceived his daughter as to her father's 
selfishness, but that his little grand- 
daughter believes him to have sent her 
many presents, he says that hereafter he 
will teach his pupils that above all the 
treatises on philosophy, there is one that 
must be studied early and to the last 
day of our lives, self — II Signor la 



Usurper, The, by Judith Gautier. This 
interesting novel, which was first 
published in 1875, in two volumes, is 
founded on an episode in Japanese his- 
tory. The author, who had numbered 
among her instructors a Chinaman, gives 
a most accurate and painstaking descrip- 
tion of the feudal and social life and 
customs of Japan. Taiko-sama, one of 
the great soldiers of Japan, had reduced 
the power of the Mikado to a shadow, 
and was himself the real ruler with the 
title of ShSgun. Before dying, he mar- 
ried his son Fid6-Yori to the grand- 
daughter of Hyeas, and made the lat- 
ter regent until his son should be of 
age. 

It is at this time (1614) that the action 
of the novel begins. Iwakura, Prince 
of Nagato, who is the intimate friend of 
Fid^Yori, is the hero of the tale, who 
endeavors to foil the schemes of Hyeas. 
Iwalnira is in love with the Queen, and 
through her obtains an order for Hyeas 
to surrender his power to Fid^Yori. 
Hyeas refuses, and a civil war begins. 
Iwakura has among his subjects one 
named Sado, who resembles him so 
closely that Sado is enabled to lead a 
life of fashion and folly in his master's 
person while Iwakura is in another 
place serving Fid6-Yori. When war be- 
gins, he sends Sado to defend Nagato, 
while he, with a band of two hundred 
sailors, devofes himself to a desultory 
warfare, turning up when least expected, 
and saving the Mikado and Queen from 
being captured. Sado is defeated and 
beheaded. The head is sent to Hyeas, 
who believes it to be that of Iwakura; 
but the latter with his band makef^ his 
way into Hyeas's camp, steals Sado's 
head and two hundred horses, and rides 
away, to the great dismay of Hyeas's 
army. Peace is proclaimed and reigns 
for a short time; but Hyeas learning 
of the Queen's love for Iwakura, she re- 
signs the crown, and the Mikado mar- 
ries the second gp-anddaughter of Hyeas. 
The latter attacks the palace of Fid6- 
Yori, who is about to kill himself, when 
Iwakura appears and shows him a sub- 
terranean passage through which Fid^ 
Yori escapes to the province of Satsuma, 
where his descendants are said still to 
live. Iwakura sets fire to the palace 
and is destroyed with it The descend- 
ants of Hyeas ruled Japan until 1868, 
when .the Mikado again came into 
power. 
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Moral Tales, b>' Miss Edgeworth (1801), 
*"* have been translated into many 
languages, and have retained their pop- 
ularity in England and abroad. As the 
title denotes, these stories hav^e a didactic 
purpose, and although intended to amuse 
young people, would insinuate a sugar- 
coated moraL The character -drawing is 
capable and shrewd; and the fluent, ani- 
mated style makes them easy reading. 
The seven f>tories comprising the volume 
have a sensible, matter-of-fact, thoroughly 
eighteenth -century qualit)-. Miss Edge- 
worth inculcates nobility, generosity, and 
sincerity: but above ever^-thing else, she 
inculcates goxi sense. It is not enough 
for young Forester to be brave and tal- 
ented. He is held up to ridicule for his 
uncouth ways and disdain of con\'en- 
tions. until he learns the wisdom of con- 
forming to social usage. Evelina is a 
feminine Forester, and learns the same 
lesson. Tact is a favorite virtue with 
Miss Edgeworth. It is by carefully con- 
salting the individual tastes of her pupils 
that *The Good French Governess* re- 
forms Mrs. Harcourt's family. Tact is 
the secret of the «Good Aunt's* success 
in her educational experiment. Miss 
Edgeworth teaches boys and girls to de- 
mise self-indulgence and uncontrolled 
emotion; and to mistrust appearances. 
Her model hero is young Mr. Mount- 
eagle, the matrimonial prize in < Made- 
moiselle Panache,* who, momentarily at- 
tracted by the beauty of Lady Augusta, 
has the sense to perceive her inferiority 
to the sensible, domestic, and amiable 
Helen Temple. 

CyaaoT^ Solbakkea, by Bjomstjeme 
*>^ Bjomson. This story, which was 
the first to reveal to the world at large 
the genius of the author, was brought 
oat in 1857. in a Norwegian newspaper, | 
and was not translated into EngUsh 
antil 1870, although it had previously 
appeared in French, German, Spanish, 
and Russian. The scene of the narra- 
tive is laid among the Norwegian hills, 
which are minutely and picturesquely 
described. SN-nnove, the daughter of a 
well-to-do farmer, is a pretty and charm- 
ing girl, idolized by her parents and 
beloved by all who know her. She loves 
her early friend and schoolmate Thor- 
bj3m Granliden, who is generally consid- 
ered a rough and vindictive fellow- He 
is the son of worthy parents, bat his 
father, bv over-severitv towards him in 



his childhood, has inculcated in him the 
very traits he has endea\x>red to over- 
come, and Thorbjom grows up aggres- 
sive and reticent. He is deeply in love 
with Synnove, but does not dare to 
confess his feelings to her family; nor 
does she allow him to \-isit her, on 
account of the reputation in which he is 
held- He finally promises her he will 
mend his wa\*s and become more re- 
spected, when he unintentionally becomes 
entangled in a brawL and is stabbed and 
seriously wounded. This catastrophe 
causes a change in him for the better; 
and bv the time of his recoverv he is 
much softened and improved. His father 
at the time of his son's illness realizes 
how deep his affection is for him. and a 
reconciliation takes place between them 
which is the beginning of their final 
understanding of each other. After his 
return to health, his father goes with 
him to Solbakken and asks for the hand 
of Synnove in marriage, which is 
g^nted by her parents. The story has 
been called one of Bjomson 's master- 
pieces; and shows his fine perception of 
human nature, and his skill in re\'ealing 
the traits and characteristics oi the 
peasantry of his native country. The 
development of the savage beauty of 
Thorbjom's character, and the strong 
scene at the church door, where he 
becomes reconciled to his former enemy, 
show the marvelous po^^-er of the author. 

Dab aad His Frieads, by Dr. John 
*^ Brown (1S55), a short story by a 
well-beloved Edinburgh physician, is 
one of the choicest of English classics* 
Rab is a sturdy mastiff — «old, gray, 
brindled, as big as a little Highland 
bull* — with ** Shakespearean dewlaps 
shaking as he gfoes.* His friends are 
his master and mistress, James Noble, 
the Howgate carrier, *<a keen, thin, im- 
patient, blacks-vised little man » ; and 
the exquisite old Scotchman, his wife 
AHie, with her « unforgettable face, pale, 
serious, lonely, delicate, sweet,* with 
dark gray eyes *full of suffering, full 
also of the overcoming of it.* Ailie is 
enduring a terrible malady; and her 
husband wraps her carefully in his 
plaid and brings her in his cart to the 
hospital, where her dignified patient 
lovableness through a dangerous opera- 
tion moves even the thoughtless medi- 
cal students to tears. She is nursed bv 
her husband. <*Handv, and clever, and 
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swift, and patient as any woman, was 
that homy-handed, snell, peremptory 
little man;» while Rab, quiet and obedi- 
ent, but saddened and disquieted by 
the uncomprehended trouble, jealously 
guards the twa Perhaps no truer, more 
convincing dog character exists in lit- 
erature than that of ugly faithful Rab. 
The pathos in the simple lives of him- 
self and his friends is heightened by the 
tinge of Scotch dialect, as well as by the 
author's wise self-restraint The story 
springs from his scientific knowledge of 
life and disease, like a flower from the 
soiL Its essence and charm lie in the 
warm-heartedness and refined sympathy 
which lift it above science, and vibrate 
contagiously in every word. 

Poet at the Breakfast Table, The, 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. <The 
Poet,> like its predecessors, <The Auto- 
crat > and <The Professor, > was first 
printed as a series of papers in the 
Atlantic Monthly, making its appearance 
in 1872. In merit it is somewhat su- 
perior to <The Professor, > but h&rdly 
equal to <The Autocrat*; and though 
containing the familiar <Aunt Tabitha,* 
and < Homesick in Heaven,^ has nothing 
to be compared with <The Chambered 
Nautilus > or <The One-Hoss Shay.> 

Like the earlier volumes, it consists of 
rambling, discursive talks on many sub- 
jects, — religion, science, literature, — with 
a frequent excursion into the realm of 
philosophy. The local flavor is very 
strong, as usual with Holmes; and prob- 
ably the papers will always have a 
greater attraction for New-Englanders 
than for those to whom the local allus- 
ions are pointless, and the setting alien. 
Nevertheless, the author's sympathies 
are as wide as humanity itself; and he 
g^ves many a hard hit at prejudice and 
intolerance. Moreover he says repeatedly 
that his chief object in writing is to 
meet some need of his fellow-creatures, 
to strike some chord that shall wake a 
responsive note in some kindred soul. 
Certainly this wide-reaching human kind- 
liness is not the least charm of this de- 
lightful book. 

The principal persons at the table are 
the Poet; the Old Master, a scholarly 
philosopher; the Scarabee, a withered 
entomologist; the poetic young astrono- 
mer; Scheherazade, a young girl who 
writes stories; and the Lady. All of 
these occasionally take part in the con- 



versation, but frequently the writer in 
his own p)erson addresses the reader 
directly. In whatever guise he appears, 
however, we cannot help recognizing the 
genial personality of Holmes himself. 
As he says in the verses subjoined as 
epilogue to the series: — 

* A Boswell, writing out himself I 
For though he changes dress and name. 
The man beneath is still the same, 
laughing or sad, by fits and starts, 
One actor in a dozen parts, 
And whatsoe'er the mask may be, 
The voice assures us. This is he." 

jVyiartian, The, by George Du Maurier, 
*^* his third and last novel, was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1897. The hero 
is Barty Josselin, the story of whose 
life is told by his friend and companion, 
Robert Maurice. The school life of the 
two lads in the << Institution F. Brossard,*> 
in Paris, is sketched in detail in Du 
Maurier's inimitable manner, the account 
being largely autobiographic. Barty is 
from the start a handsome, high-spirited, 
mischievous, and gifted fellow, thor- 
oughly practical, yet with traits that 
have in them a strange idealism. After 
school, the boys return to England, and 
Barty goes into the army, but does not 
like it, and resigns. Then his eyes g^ve 
out; and he travels for a time, and con- 
sults various physicians, being helped 
finally by a celebrated German special- 
ist, Dr. Hasenclover, who assures him 
that he will be blind in only one eye. 
Before this, he has come to such melan- 
cholic discouragement that he intends 
suicide; being saved therefrom by dis- 
covering in a dream that he has a kind 
of guardian spirit, the Martian, a woman 
soul, who has undergone a series of in- 
carnations, and is now an inhabitant of 
Mars. She advises him about his eyes, 
and thereafter, for many years, she con- 
stantly communicates with him and helps 
him, using a kind of shorthand called 
blaze. She inspires him to write won- 
derful books, whereby he becomes a 
famous author. Against her advice, he 
obeys the dictates of his heart by mar- 
rying Leah Gibson, a noble Jewess, when 
the Martian would have had him choose 
Julia Royce, an English belle whom he 
meets in Germany. The marriage is so 
happy that the Martian acknowledges 
her mistake. When Barty's daughter 
Martia is bom, the Martian becomes 
incarnated in her form; and upon the 
young girl's death, the strange being 
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from another world returns to Mars, 
whereupon Barty himself also passes 
away. The charm of the story lies in 
the genial description of bohemian friend- 
ship and love, seen retrospectively in 
the half-light of illusion; and in the 
suggestive way in which the odd super- 
natural element is woven into the nar- 
rative. 

Tartnffe, by Moliere (Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin). This most famous com- 
edy, once performed under the title 
<The Impostor, > was published complete 
in 1669. The principal characters are: 
Madame Pernelle; Orgon, her son; his 
wife Elmire, his son, and daughter; and 
a friend, Tartuffe, who stands forth as a 
type of the religious hypocrite. The old 
lady is very devout, but uses plain 
words when scolding the grandchildren. 
Orgon, the husband, on coming home 
hears that his wife is ill; but immedi- 
ately inquires about Tartuffe, seeming to 
think of no else. This honey-lipped 
egoist is chosen by the father as the 
proper person to whom he should marry 
his daughter. 

But she thinks not so. Those who 
are forced to marry against their will do 
not make virtuous wives. The modesty 
of Tartuffe is easily shocked; yet he 
would examine closely the material of 
the dress of Elmire, to whom he pays 
court, telling her that to sin in secret is 
not to sin at all. Elmire risks her repu- 
tation a little to unmask the vile deceiver 
in the eyes of her husband. Through 
fear of hell, Tartuffe yet rules the hus- 
band, gets his property by scheming, and 
has him arrested as a traitor. At last 
the king acts; and Tartuffe is led off to 
prison. This is a striking presentation 
of the manners and morals of the people 
and times. 

Paris in America (< Paris en Ame- 
rique>), by 6douard Ren6 Lefiebvre 
Laboulaye. This satirical romance was 
first published in 1863. Through the won- 
derful adventures of a Parisian doctor of 
the conventional type, who with his whole 
family is spirited away to America by a 
sorcerer, Laboulaye sets forth an amus- 
ing contrast between many customs and 
institutions of the New World and those 
of his own « belle France. » The whim- 
sical conceit of this old Frenchman sud- 
denly become in appearance and environ- 
ment an American, while retaining his 
memory and his hereditary prejudices 



and opinions, serves Laboulaye as a means 
of expressing himself pungently on many 
points wherein his own country might 
well learn of a younger nation. 

The first bewildering change which 
greets the metamorphosed physician is 
the exceeding comfort of his household 
arrangements, with the unfamiliar baths 
and heating apparatus; the next is the 
affectionate and unrestrained attitude of 
his wife and children. A thunderbolt 
falls upon him when he finds his daugh- 
ter engaged to a man who has not pre- 
viously asked his consent, and who makes 
absolutely no inquiries about a dot An 
equal surprise is the career of his son, 
who at sixteen chooses a business, finds 
an opening, and departs, like a man, for 
the Indies. 

Then in a succession of humorously 
interesting chapters the author takes his 
hero through the civil world of America 
as it was in the sixties; he makes him a 
volunteer fireman, shows him the inner 
workings of the free American Press, in- 
itiates him into the bitter knowledge of 
what it is to be a candidate for oflBce. 
And the whole is told with the would-be 
grumbling tone of an old fellow who 
wants to believe in the superiority of his 
adored country in every particular over 
this <*land of savages. » 

But alas when the sorcery is undone, 
and the Parisian reawakes in fair Paris, 
with an unmistakable French family about 
him, he would fain have remained under 
the enchantment. His son is no longer 
self-reliant; his daughter blushes and is 
shocked to tears at his suggestion that 
she shall marry the man of her heart; 
and his wife is indignant that he should 
suppose his daughter so ill-bred as to have 
a choice. There is a keen reproach for 
France in the mockery of the finale, which 
pictures the doctor in an asylum, where 
in the estimation of his countrymen, his 
strange ideas fit him to be an inmate. 

Last Days of Pompeii, Tlie, by Ed-t 
ward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. (1834.) 
The characters and scenes of this story 
are in a great measure suggested by the 
peculiarities of the buildings which are 
still to be seen at Pompeii. The tale be- 
gins a few days before the destruction of 
Pompeii, and ends with that event 
The simple story relates principally to 
two young people of Grecian origin, 
Glaucus and lone, who are deeply at- 
tached to each other. The former is a 
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handsome youag Atbenian, impetuoas, 
high-minded and brilliant, while lone is 
a pure aad lofty-minded woman. Ar- 

baces, her guardian, the villain of the 
story, under a cloak of sanctity and 
religion, indulges in low and criminal 
designs. His character is strongly 
drawn; and his passion for lone, and the 
sf^ggle between him and Glaucus, form 
the chief part of the plot Nydia, the 
blind girl, who pines in anrequited af- 
fection for Glaucus, and who saves the 
lives of the lovers at the time of the 
destruction of the city, by conducting 
them in safety to the sea. is a touching 
and beautiful conception. The book, full 
of learning and spirit, is not only a 
charming novel, but contains many 
minute and interesting descriptions of 
ancient customs ; among which, those 
relating to the gladiatorial combat, the 
banquet, the bath, are most noteworthy. 

pearl of Oit'b iBUnd, The, by Harriet 
* Beecber Stowe. This story gives a 

truthful and interesting picture of the 
pteople in a Maine fishing hamlet Mara 
Lincoln, the "Pearl," a beautiful girl, 
has been brought up by her grand- 
parents. Captain and Mrs. Fennel ; her 
father having been drowned and her 
mother having died at her birth. Moses, 
the hero erf the book, shipwrecked and 
washed ashore upon the island when 
very yonog, is brought up and cared 
for by the Fennels; and bears their 
name. The result of this is the mntoal 
attachment of the yoang people, which- 
is at first more strongly felt by Mara. 
Moses accepts Mara's devotion as a mat- 
ter ot course, and does not awaken to 
the fact that he is in love with her 
until piqued by the attentions bestowed 
upon her by Mr. Adams of Boston. 
Then, prompted by jealousy, he pays 
marked attention to Sally Kittridge, a 
bright and attractive girl, Mara's dear- 
e.it friend ; liut Sally, always loyal to 
Mara, makes Moses reoliie the true state 
of his feelings. 

The descriptions of the picturesque 
scenery of the isUicd are graphic and 
accurate ; and the Fennel house, now 
known as the "Pearl house,* and the 
"grotto," where Moses and Sally are 
shut in by the tide, are objects of inter- 
est to visitors. The spicy sea-yams of 
Captain Kittridge, and the quaint say- 
ings of Miss Roiy and Miss Ruey 
Tootbacre are entertAtning features of 



the book. <The Pearl of Oir's Island* 

was not published nntil 1S63, although it 
was begun ten years before that time. 

MIniBter'H IVooing, The, by Harriet 
Beectier Stowe. The scene of this 
interesting story is laid in New Eng- 
land, and deals with the habits and 
traditions of the past century. Mary 
Scudder, the only daughter of a wid- 
owed mother, li<m been reared in an 
atmosphere of religion and piety. Being 
of a naturally sensitive temperament, 
she lives up to their teachings with con- 
scientious fervor. She is in love with 
her cousin, James Marvyn, but does not 
listen to his protestations, because he 
has no religious belief. He goes to sea, 
is shipwrecked, and supposed to be 
drowned ; and Mary, in course of time, 
feels it to be her duty and pleasure to 
become engaged to the venerable Dr. 
Hopkins, her pastor and spiritual ad- 
viser. The wedding-day is set and 
only one week distant, when Mary re- 
ceives a letter from James Marvyn, tell- 
ing of his miraculous escape from death, 
his religious conviction, and change of 
heart, and his abiding love for her. He 
follows the letter in person, and presses 
his suit; but Mary, in spite of her in- 
clinations, considers it her duty to abide 
by her promise to the Doctor. How- 
ever, through the Intervention of Miss 
Prissy Diamond, a delightful little dress- 
maker, who acquaints Dr. Hopkins with 
the facts of the case; this sacrifice b 
prevented. The good Doctor, at the 
cost of bis own happiness, relinquishes 
Mary, and gives her to James. The 
central purpose in this story is to 
show the sternness and inflexibility of 
the New England conscience, which 
holds to the Calvinistic doctrines through 
all phases of life. The struggle that 
goes on in the heart of Mrs. Marvyn 
and of Mary, when James is supposed 
to be drowned unconverted, is a graphic 
delineation of the moral point of view at 
that time. Alt the characters in the 
book are well dmwn and have striking 
individualities; Madame de Froatignac, 
Miss Prissy, and Candace, the colored 
servant being especially worthy of note. 
The story was first published in serial 
form in the Atlantic Monthly in 1859. 
Mlcah Clarke, by A. Conan Doyle, 
'"' presents in the form of a novel a 
graphic and vivid picture of the political 
condition in England during the Western 
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rebellion, when James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, aspired to the throne, and when 
Englishmen were in arms against Eng- 
lishmen. The story tells of the advent- 
ures of the young man whose name the 
book bears, of the many perils which he 
encountered on his joiirney from Ha- 
vant to Taunton to join the standard of 
Monmouth, and of the valiant part he 
played in the final struggle, when the 
King's troops were victorious and hun- 
dreds of Protestants, who had escaped 
death on the field, were hang^ for trea- 
son. 

Through this melancholy but thrilling 
narrative runs a pretty vein of love- 
making. The gentle and innocent Pur- 
itan maid, Mistress Ruth Timewell, who 
had never heard of Cowley or Waller or 
Dryden, and who was accustomed to de- 
rive enjoyment from such books as the 
< Alarm to the U neon verted, > < Faithful 
Contendings,^ or < Bull's Spirit Cordial,> 
finds love more potent than theology, 
and prefers Reuben Lockarby, a tavern- 
keeper's son, to Master John Derrick, a 
man of her own faith. 

But the climax of <Micah Clarke > is 
reached in the description of the battle 
on the plain in the early morning, in 
which one learns what religion meant 
in England toward the close of the six- 
teenth centur\'. Against the disciplined 
and well-equipped regiments of the King 
are opposed Monmouth's untrained and 
ragged forces, — peasants, armed only 
vrith scythes, pikes, and clubs, but with 
the unfaltering courage of fanaticism in 
their hearts and with psalms on their 
lips. 

Again and again they stand firm while 
the serried ranks of the royal troops are 
hurled against them. They meet death 
with a song, and flinch not But as the 
day advances, out of the fog break the 
long lines of the King's cavalry, ^'wave 
after wa\*e, rich in scarlet and blue and 
gold,* and the scythe-men and pikemen 
of Monmouth are cut to pieces. The 
doke himself, preferring life with dis- 
grace to honor and death, is seen gal- 
loping in terror from the field. But 
even as the leader flies, one of his peas- 
ant soldiers, whose arm had been par- 
tially severed by a ball, sits behind a 
clomp of alder bushes freeing himself 
from the oseless limb with a broad- 
bladed knife, *and giving forth the 
Lord's Pra3rer the while, without a pause 
or a qm\*er in his tone.* 



<Micah Clarke > is a book for old and 
young; a book which instructs, while it 
quickens the imagination and stirs the 
blood. 

Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford 
^^^ Freshman, The Adyentares of, 

by «Cuthbert Bede » (Rev. Edward 
Bradley). Since its publication in 1853- 
57, this story has taken a certain place 
as an English humorous classic, com- 
j>arable in some sort to Kortum's fa- 
mous <Jobsiad> in German (though one 
is in prose, the other in doggerel 
verse), but on the whole sui generis. 
It narrates the university adventures 
of an innocent and simple young Eng- 
lishman of family and position, brought 
up in the bosom of an adoring family; 
the pranks his fellow undergraduates 
play on him; the rather severe « course 
of training » they put him through, in 
order to remove his <<home-feathers,*> 
and the result finally achieved. Humor 
and fun abound in it; and though much 
of the fun is mere horse-play, and 
much of the humor of a kind which a 
later literary taste finds happily out of 
fashion, the book still gives pleasure to 
the whole English undergraduate world, 
and to a smaller American contingent. 

lUlanxman, The, by Hall Caine, is a 
^^* present-day romance, the scene of 
which is the Isle of Man. It was pub- 
lished in 1894; and was the most success- 
ful of the author's novels up to that 
time. Old Iron Christian, Deemster (or 
Judge) of the Isle, has two sons, 
Thomas and Peter. The elder, Thomas, 
marries below him and is disinherited. 
He dies, lea\nng a son, Philip, who is 
reared in the Deemster's house. The 
younger, Peter, has an illegitimate son. 
Peter Quilliam, who loves pretty Kate 
Cregeen, daughter of an innkeejjer. The 
two lads grow up together as sworn 
friends. Peter and Kate are sweet- 
hearts, but her father objects to him be- 
cause of his birth and po\*ert}'. Pete 
goes off to make his fortune. lea\nng 
Kate in Philip's charge. Philip, during 
his absence, wins her love and betrays 
her. Meanwhile tidings come of Pete's 
death. Philip cares for Kate, but feels 
that she is in the wav of his ambition 
to become Deemster. He teUs her that 
they must |>art; and on the return of 
Pete, who was falsely reported dead, she 
marries the latter out c^f pique, hoping 
until the last that Philip wUl interfere 
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and marry her himself. She has a child 
by her husband, but is tortured by the 
thought that it may be Philip's. The 
shame of her loveless marriage nearly 
drives her crazy; and on Philip's return 
from abroad she runs away on the very 
day that he becomes Deemster, to live 
with him secretly, under an assumed 
name The blow well-nigh crushes Pete 
when he returns to the empty house. 
He does not suspect that she has joined 
Philip; whom he tells that, solicitous for 
her health, he has sent her to England. 
To guard her good name he even re- 
ceives mock letters from her, written 
by himself. Philip represents to Pete 
that she is dead. The husband never 
learns the truth, but leaves the island 
forever, placing the boy in Philip's keep- 
* ing Their guilty union so preys upon 
the conscience of both Philip and Kate, 
however, that the woman at l&st leaves 
him, and Philip ofiFers what restitution 
he can. He makes a public declaration 
of his sin, resigns his high office, and 
takes in his own the hand of the 
woman he has loved and wronged, that 
they may begfin life openly together. 
With this dramatic scene of the confes- 
sion the story closes. 

I eight4>ii Coort, by Henry Kingsley. 
'-' (1866). This book is an interesting 
story of English social life at the time 
of the Indian mutiny. Robert, the 
younger brother of Sir Harry Poynitz, 
masquerading as a master-of-hounds un- 
der the name of Hammersley, is en- 
gaged by Sir Charles Scckerton to take 
care of his pack, l^e falls in love %\nth 
Laura Seckerton, and at last tells her 
of his attachment, when she urges him 
to leave the country. The next morn- 
ing Hammersley's horse is discovered 
drowned on the sca-shorc, and his mas- 
ter is supposed to have shared the .same 
fate. Laura, believing him dead, ac- 
cepts the hand of Lord Hatterleigh. 
The plot now concerns itself with gam- 
bling debts, family quarrels, and in- 
trigues social and financial, tale-bearings, 
challenges, and sudden deaths. It moves 
rapidly, however, to a proper ending. 
The author calls the storj- <<a simple tale 
of country life.** The character of Hat- 
terleigh, with his sterling worth hidden 
under a rather dull and effeminate ex- 
terior, is very cleverly drawn, as is also 
Sir Harry Poynitz, with his life of ap- 
parent villainy and final justification. 
XXX— 34 



WJiite Aprons, a romance of Ba- 
con's Rebellion, by Mrs. Maud 
Wilder Goodwin, is a story of the strug- 
gle in Virginia between popular rights 
and aristocratic privilege a hundred 
years before the Revolution. The hero, 
Bryan Fairfax, is sent by Bacon to 
bring to his camp several ladies, adher- 
ents of his opponent, Governor Berke- 
ley. Among them is Penelope Payne, 
with whom the young soldier speedily 
falls in love. Bacon sends Penelope to 
Jamestown to inform Berkeley that if he 
attacks before noon, the women will be 
placed in front of Bacon's uncompleted 
^vorks. Penelope taunts Bacon with 
cowardice, and tells him that he and his 
followers shall be known as White 
Aprons. The tide of war turns. Bacon 
dies, and Fairfax is taken prisoner by 
Berkeley, who becomes an unbearable 
tyrant. When Fairfax is put on trial 
for his life, Penelope, to the surprise of 
all, comes forward to testify in his favor, 
and openly confesses her love for him. 
Berkeley in a frenzy of rage condemns 
Fairfax to death, but consents to his re- 
prieve for three months. Penelope 
straightway sets out for England to seek 
a pardon from the King. She goes to 
the house of her uncle, the historic 
Samuel Pepys, and there she meets 
Dryden, Buckingham, and various other 
wits and beaux. The beauty of her 
portrait, painted by Kneller, obtains 
her an audience with the King; who, 
after a trial of her constancy, grants her 
the pardon, with which she makes all 
speed home, arriving at the critical mo- 
ment when Fairfax is on the scaffold. 
The story ends as it begins, with the 
burden of an old song: «Love will find 
out the way.» Though slight in texture, 
the work is very daintily executed, and 
the spirit of colonial Virginia is well 
suggested. 

Criendships of Women, The, by W. R. 

^ Alger (1868), is a curious and sug- 
gestive work on the emotional and 
affectionate side of woman-nature. The 
different chapters consider the friend- 
ships of mothers and sons, of daughters 
and fathers, of sisters and brothers, of 
wives and husbands, of mothers and 
daughters, of women and women. Pla- 
tonic love is also considered at leng^th. 
The author is less the creator than the 
editor of his subject. The chief value 
of the work is indeed the vast number 
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of historical examples brought together 
in illustration of the kind of relationship 
in question. It is a summing up of 
concrete instances of friendship. 

The book had g^eat vogue in its day. 
Its readableness and interest have not 
been diminished by time. 

Woman in the Nineteenth Century, 
by Margaret Fuller Ossoli. (1844.) 
A book of special interest from the 
remarkable character and intellectual 
ability of its author, and from the rep- 
resentative position which it holds as an 
early prophecy of the now broadly de- 
veloped recognition of women as as- 
pirants for culture, and as applicants 
equally with men for positions and 
privileges in the various fields of hu- 
man activity. After actively participat- 
ing in the celebrated Brook Farm ex- 
|>eriment of idealist socialism, where 
she thoroughly wrought out for herself 
new-departure convictions in religion, 
and having served a literary appren- 
ticeship of note as a translator from 
the German, and as editor for two years 
of The Dial, a quarterly organ of New 
England Transcendentalism, she brought 
out in 1844 her < Summer on the Lakes,' 
and the next year the < Woman in the 
Nineteenth Centur}%> — a considerably 
enlarged reproduction of an essay by 
her in The Dial of October 1843, where 
she had used the title, <The Great 
Lawsuit; or, Man as Men, Woman as 
Women. > By adding a good deal to 
the article during a seven weeks* stay 
at Fishkill on the Hudson (to November 
17, 1844), she made what was in effect 
a large pamphlet rather than a book 
adequately dealing with her subject, or 
at all representing her remarkable pow- 
ers as they were shown in her ^Papers 
on Literature and Art.' To do her 
justice, the book, which was her proph- 
ecy of a movement which the cen- 
tury is fulfilling, should be taken as 
a text, and her later thoughts brought 
together under it, to have as nearly 
as possible a full indication of what, 
under more favorable circumstances, her 
genius would have g^ven to the world. 

Matriniony, by W. E. Norris. (1881.) 
^^^ Mr. Norris's third novel is the 
story of the fortunes of a county family 
named Gervis, the scene being laid 
partly in Beachborough, an English 
county-town, and partly among an aris- 
tocratic half-tx)hemian set in Paris. Mr. 



Gervis, a brilliant diplomat, marries an 
Italian woman, by whom he has two 
children, Claud and Genevieve. His 
second wife is a Russian, Princess 
Omanoff, who has already been twice 
married, and has her own cynical views 
as to the blessings of matrimony. Mr. 
Gervis and the Princess maintain sepii- 
rate establishments, but are on friendly 
terms. When the story opens, Mr. Ger- 
vis, with his son Claud, after a long 
residence abroad, has just returned to 
England to take possession of a family 
estate, lately inherited. From this point 
the true stor>^ begins. Its complications 
arise from the love-affairs of Claud and 
his beautiful sister, from certain outlived 
episodes in the life of the Princess, and 
from the serious effects that spring from 
the frivolous cause of the Beachborough 
Club's reading-room gossip. Nothing is 
out of th6 common, yet the elements of 
disaster and of tragedy are seen to be 
potential in the every-day lives of the 
every-day characters. The book abounds 
in types of character done to the life. 
Even the callow clubhouse smokers 
have an individuality of their own ; and 
French dandies, men of letters, gam- 
blers, scoundrels, Russian adventurers, 
and back-biting ladies of quality, row- 
dies, and philosophic speculators on the 
cosmos in general, are each and all as 
real as the crowd in the street. 

I ady Beanty; or. Charming to Her 
^ Latest Day, by Alan Muir. «It 
always is darker, » whispered an old gen- 
tleman at my side, <<when Lady Beauty 
leaves the room — always. » This eulo- 
gistic remark is made at a dinner-table, 
when the ladies have departed; and the 
explanation of it is found in the story 
which the old gentleman afterwards 
tells, — the story of Lady Beauty's life; 
a life so charming, so pure and sweet, 
that at fifty-three Lady Beauty's never- 
fading loveliness is thus described by 
a rejected but faithful lover. Lady 
Beauty, or Sophia Campbell, is the one 
unworldly member of a worldly family 
dwelling in the little English town of 
Kettlewell. The teachings of her 
mother, Lady Barbara, and the example 
of her two older sisters are of no avail. 
For seven years she remains faithful to 
her absent lover, Percival Brent, and at 
the end of that time her loyalty is re- 
warded by a happy marriage, — a mar- 
riage as strongly in contrast with the 
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alliances formed by her sisters as her 
amiability and gentleness are opposed to 
their ambition and cynicism. 

The story is written, so the author 
says, to encourage women to be charm- 
ing to their latest day; and the charm 
he describes and urges is that of low- 
toned voices, of fitting raiment, of gen- 
tle manners, of lofty aims, of unobtrus- 
ive piety, and the charity which forgets 
and forgives, — all personified in the ideal 
woman. Lady Beauty. Few more de- 
lightful tales of society stand on the 
library shelf. 

Mammon; or, The Hardships of an 
Heiress, by Mrs. Catharine Grace 
Gore. (1842.) Mrs. Gore was the writer 
of some seventy novels descriptive of 
the English aristocracy, books dear to 
the hearts of a former generation, but 
forgotten to-day. < Mammon > was pub- 
lished in 1855, and deals with the for- 
tunes of one John Woolston and his 
family. He marries to displease his 
father, is for a time very poor, then in- 
herits a fortune, and becomes a «mill- 
ionary,>> as Mrs. Gore invariably calls it. 
Her daughter Janetta is the heiress to 
whom the book owes its title. Her 
hardships are those of the princess who 
feels the crumpled roseleaf under her 
many mattresses; and the sympathetic 
tear is slow to fall over her artificial 
woes. Yet, like all Mrs. Gore's books, 
this had a great vogue, and was well 
received even by the critics. Her fig- 
ures move more or less like automata; 
and her dialogue keeps the same pace 
whether the interlocutors are comfort- 
ably dining, or are finding their moral 
world slipping out from under their feet. 
But that her books faithfully reflect the 
dull, material, and unideaed life of fash- 
ionable London in the second quarter of 
the century, there is no doubt, and it is 
this fidelity that makes them of conse- 
quence to the student of manners or 
even of morals. 

Oatty, by Katherine S. Macquoid 
* (i87i),isa story of English middle- 
class contemporary life. Patty Westropp, 
the pretty and ambitious daughter of a 
gardener, inherits a fortune, changes her 
name, attends a fashionable French 
school, and presently emerges from her 
chrysalis state a fine lady. Her beauty 
and her money enable her to marry an 
English gentleman of good family; and 
the chief interest of the story lies in the 



complications which spring from the con- 
tact of a nature ruled by crass selfish- 
ness and vulgar ambition, with nobler 
and more sensitive spirits. The charac- 
ter study is always good, and the novel 
entertaining. 

jV/lntable Many, The, by Robert Barr, 
*^* published in 1896. This is one of 
the many accounts of the struggle be- 
tween labor and capital. The scene is 
London, at the present day. The men 
in Monkton and Hope's factory strike. 
Sartwell, their manager, refuses to com- 
promise with them, but discusses the sit- 
uation with Marsten, one of their num- 
ber, who clings to his own order, at the 
same time that he avows his love for 
Sartwell's daughter Edna. Sartwell for- 
bids him to speak to her. The strike 
is crushed, Marsten is dismissed, and 
becomes secretary to the Labor Union. 
He sees Edna several times, she becomes 
interested in him, and her father sends 
her away to school. Marsten visits her 
in the guise of a gardener, offers her his 
love, and is refused. Barney Hope, son 
of her father's employer, a dilettante art- 
ist of lavishly generous impulses, also 
offers himself to her and is refused. 
Later, he founds a new school of art, be- 
comes famous, and marries Lady Mary 
Fanshawe. Marsten brings about another 
strike, which is on the eve of success, 
and Sartwell about to resign his post 
Edna, seeing her father's despair, visits 
Marsten at the Union and proposes to 
marry him if he will end the strike and 
allow her father to triumph. He declines 
to sell his honor even at such a price. 
The members of the Union, seeing her, 
accuse Marsten of treachery, depose him 
from office, and so maltreat him that he 
is taken to the hospital. His successor 
in office is no match for Sartwell, who 
wins the day. Edna goes to Marsten, 
and owps at last that she loves him. 

I OYel, the Widower, by W. M. 

^ Thackeray. (i860.) One of the 
great master's later books, written after 
his first visit to America, this simple 
story touches, perhaps, a narrower range 
of emotion than some of his more 
famous novels; but within its own limits, 
it shows the same power of characteriza- 
tion, the same insight into motive, the 
same intolerance of sham and pharisaism, 
the same tenderness towards the simple 
and the weak, that mark Thackeray's 
more elaborate work. Frederic Lovel 
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haft n:^rricd Cecilia Baker, who *dit!& 
ef^t years later. ItSLTin^ tipo children, 
the littie pr:g Cecilia, and Popfcam. 
Their j^ovemesM, Elizabeth P*rior, wins 
the affection of the doctor, the batler, 
and the bachelor friend who visits Mr. 
L/>vel and tells the stor>-. Lady Baker's 
*crtx Clarence, a dmnken reprobate, re- 
veals the f;ict that Miss Prior was once 
a ballet-dancer (forced to this toil in 
order to support her family ). Lady 
Baker orders her oat of the hou.se; 
Lovetl cf>mes home in the midst of the 
ttproar, and chivalroosly offers her his 
heart and hand, which she accepts, and 
be ceases to be Lovel the Widower. 
Lady Baker, his t3rrannical mother-in- 
law, has become immortaL 

Paal €liff6rd« by Bulwer-Lytton. Lord 
Lytton's object in <Paul Clifford > 
wan Co appeal for an amelioration of the 
British penal legislation, by illustrating 
to what criminal extremes the nng^raded 
•everity of the laws was driving men 
who b>' nature were nprigfat and honesL 
To qtiote from Clifford's well-known de- 
fense when before the judges: •Your 
laws are of but two classes: the one 
makes criminals, the other ponishes 
them. I have suffered by the one — 
I am about to perish by the other. 
Your legislation made me 
what I am! and it now destroys me, as 
it has destro>'ed thousands, for being 
what it made me.» The scene of the 
story is laid in London and the adjoin- 
ing countrj', at a period shortly preced- 
ing the French Revolution- Paul, a 
child of unknown parentage, is brought 
tip by an old innkeeper among compan- 
ions of very doubtful character. Arrested 
for a theft of which he is innocent, he 
is sentenced to confinement among all 
sorts of hardened criminals. He es- 
capes, and quickly becomes the chief 
of a band of highwaymen. In the midst 
of a career of lawlessness, he takes 
residence at Bath under the name of 
Captain Clifford and falls desperately in 
fave with a young heiress. Lucy Brandon, 
who returns his affection; but realizing 
the gulf which lies between them, he 
resolutely takes leave of her after con- 
fessing vaguely who and what he is. 
Shortly after this he robs, partly through 
revenge, L<^vrd Mauleverer. a suitor for 
the hand of Lucy, and intimate friend 
of her uncle and giaardian. Sir William 
Brandon, a lawyer of great note, re- 
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cently elevated to the peerage and ?<>j:: 
to be preferred to the ministry. Bran- 
don has had, by a wife no-ar long since 
lost and desiA^ a child which was sto'.ei: 
from him in its infancv. His secret life- 
work has been to nnd and rehab:', i- 
tate that child, and so preser-.e the 
famiiV name of Brandon. As a result of 
the robberv, two of Paul's associates are 
captured- He succeeds in liberating 
them by means of a daring attack, but 
is himself woun^ied and taken prisoner. 
Judge Brandon presides at the triaL At 
the moment when he is to pronounce the 
death sentence, a scrap of paper is 
passed him revealing the fact that the 
condemned is his own son. Appalled at 
the disgrace which will tarnish hi> brill- 
iant reputatir/n, he pronounces the death 
sentence, bet a few minutes aft erw ard 
is found dead in his carriage. The pa- 
per on his person reveals the story, and 
Clifford is transported for life. He ef- 
fects his escape, however, and together 
with Lucy, flees to America, where his 
latter days are passed in probity and un- 
ceasing philanthrcpic labors. 

jV/lodera R^ime, Tlie, b>' H. A- Taine. 
*^* (1891.) This is the third and con- 
cluding part of Taine's ^Origins of Con- 
temporary- France, > of which his * An- 
cient R^^e> and < French Revolution* 
were the first and second While based 
on the fullest and minutest research, 
and giving a striking picture of the new 
regime following the Re\'olution, it is 
less impartial than the previous parts of 
the work- The indictment of Napoleon 
is as bitter as the picture of his almost 
superhuman power is brilliant; and what- 
ever the Revolution produced is referred 
to mingled crime and madness. Taken 
together, the three works show Taine 
at his best of originality, boldness, and 
power as a writer. 

jV/lorals of Lncins -4n]i»ns Seneca, 
*^* The, is the general title given to 
twelve essays on ethical subjects attrib- 
uted to the great Roman Stoic. They 
are the most interesting and valuable oif 
his numerous works. Representing the 
thought of his whole life, the most fa- 
mous are the essays on < Consolation, > 
addressed to his mother, when he was 
in exile at Corsica; on < Providence,* <*a 
golden book,*> as it is called by Lipsius, 
the German critic; and on <The Happy 
Life.* The Stoic doctrines of calmness, 
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forbearance, and strict virtue and jnst- 
ice, receive here their loftiest statement 
The popularity of these < Morals > with 
both pagan and Christian readers led 
to their preservation in almost a perfect 
condition. To the student of Christian- 
ity in its relations with paganism, no 
other classic writer yields in interest to 
this « divine pagan, » as Lactantius. the 
early church father and poet, calls him. 
The most striking parallels to the for- 
mularies of the Christian writers, nota- 
bly St. Paul, are to be found in his 
later works, especially those on <The 
Happy Life> and on <The Conferring 
of Benefits. > 

Life, Letters, and Jonrnals of George 
Ticknor. (2 vols., 1876.) The story 
of the life of a private gentleman is 
here delightfully told through his jour- 
nals and letters to and from friends; his 
daughter, with excellent taste, having 
joined the history which these docu- 
ments reveal, by the slightest thread of 
narrative. The birth of George Tick- 
nor in Boston in 1791, his education in 
private school and college, his deliberate 
choice of the life of a man of letters as 
his vocation, his four years of study and 
travel abroad, from the age of twenty- 
three to that of twenty-seven, his work 
at Harvard as professor of French and 
Spanish, his labor upon his < History 
of Spanish Literature,* his delightful 
nome life, a second journey in Europe 
in his ripe middle age, and still a third, 
full of profit and delight, when he was 
sixty-five, his profound interest in the 
war for the maintenance of the Union, 
and finally the jxjaceful closing of his days 
at the age of seventy-nine, — these are 
the material of the book. But the reader 
sees picture after picture of a delightful 
existence, and is brought into intimate 
relations with the most cultivated and 
agreeable people of the century. George 
Ticknor had the happiness to be well 
bom ; that is, his father and mother were 
well educated, full of ideas and aspira- 
tions, and so easy in circumstances that 
the best advantagfes awaited the boy. 
With his inheritance of charming man- 
ners, a bright intelligence, a kind heart, 
and leisure for study, he was certain to 
establish friendships among the best 
The simple, delightful society of the 
Boston of 18,000 inhabitants, where his 
boyhood was passed; the not less agree- 
able but more sophisticated Boston of 



40,000 citizens that he found on his re- 
turn from Europe, a traveled gentleman; 
and the Boston of three times as large 
a population, where still his own house 
afforded the most delightful hospitality 
and social life, among many famous for 
good talk and good manners, — this old 
town is made to seem worthy of its son. 
The papers recording Mr. Ticknor's 
visits abroad are crowded with the names 
of men and women whom the world 
honors, and who were delighted to know 
the agreeable American: Byron, Rogers, 
Wordsworth, Hunt, Lady Holland, Lady 
Ashbumham, Lord Lansdowne, Macau- 
lay, Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, Lockhart, 
Chateaubriand, Talleyrand, Madame de 
Stael, Goethe, Herder, Thorwaldsen, 
Manzoni, Sismondi, and in later years, 
every man of note in Europe. Of all of 
these, most interesting friendly glimpses 
are given in letters and journals. Mr. 
Ticknor*s characterizations of these per- 
sons are admirable, always judicious and 
faithful, and often humorous. With his 
strong liking for foreign men and things, 
be was one of the best Americans, 
seeing the faults of his country, but lov- 
ing her in spite of them. Happily he 
lived to see a reunited Union, and to 
cherish the loftiest hopes for its future. 
The young American who looks for fine 
standards of intellectual, moral, and 
social achievements will find his ac- 
count in a study of the life of this mod- 
est, accomplished, genial, hard-working, 
distinguished private gentleman. 

F\anfel Webster, by Henry Cabot 
^ Lodge. This forms Vol. viii. of 
the < American Statesmen > series. Mr. 
Lodge disclaims all credit for original 
research among MS. records in prepar- 
ing this life of Webster; and is content 
to follow in the footsteps of George 
Ticknor Curtis, to whose <* elaborate, 
careful, and scholarly biography » of the 
great statesman he frankly acknowledgjes 
his indebtedness for all the material 
facts of Webster's life and labors. But 
on these facts he has exercised an inde- 
pendent judgment; and this biographical 
material he has worked over in his own 
way, producing an essentially original 
study of the life of Webster. In con- 
sidering the crises of Webster's life as 
lawyer, orator, senator, statesman, he in 
a few brief chapters brings the man be- 
fore us with striking vividness. To por- 
tray Webster as a lawyer, his part in 
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the Dartmouth College Case is recounted ; 
for there his legal talents are seen at 
their best The chapter on this case is 
a model of clear and concise statement. 
\l'ebster as an orator is the subject of 
another chapter, dealing with his speeches 
in the Massachusetts Ojnvention of i92o« 
and his Pl^-mouth oration, and their 
eflfects upon the auditors. His part in 
the tariff debates of 1S2S in Congress, 
bis reply to Hayne, and his struggle 
H-ith Jackson, cjccup\' two chapters, in 
which Webster's extraordinary powers of 
reasoning and of oratory are analyzed. 
Mr. Lodge seems to judge without par- 
tisanship Webster's Seventh of March 
speech, and the dissensions between him 
and his party. He recognizes in Web- 
ster, above all, ^the pre-eminent cham- 
pion and exponent of nationality.* 

Problems of Xodem Demoeriej, by 
Edwin La\^Tence Godkin. (1896.) 
This collection of eleven political and 
economic essays, on subjects connected 
with the evolution of the republic, be- 
longs among the most thoughtful and 
most interesting books of its class — with 
Leck/s, Pearson's, Stephen's, Fiske's, 
and Lowell's. From the first one, < Aris- 
tocratic Opinions of Democracy, > pub- 
lished during the last year of the Civil 
War, to the last, <The Expenditure of 
Rich Men,* thirty-one years elapse; yet 
the comment of time simply emphasizes 
the rightness of Mr. Godkin's thinking. 
He states the aristocratic objections to 
democracy with absolute fairness, con- 
cedes the weight of many of them, is 
even ready to admit that to some degree 
democracy in America is still on triaL 
But he maintains that the right-hand 
fallings-off and left-hand defections with 
which its opponents tax our political 
theories, are really due to quite other 
causes, — causes inseparable from the con- 
ditions of our existence. Thus thought- 
fully he considers ethics* manners, liter- 
ature, art, and philosophy, public spirit 
and private virtue; and his conclusion is 
that the world's best saints of the last 
hundred years have come out of the 
Nazareth of democracy, — issuing from 
the middle and lower classes in Europe, 
from the « plain people *> in America. 
< Popular Government > is a review and 
refutation of much of the doctrine of 
Sir Henry Maine, in his volume on that 
subject <Some Political and Social 
Aspects of the Tariff > deals with the 



subject in its industrial and ethical ap- 
ptications, and concludes that the ** inde- 
pendence of foreigners** which a high 
tariff is sup>p>osed to secure, must be the 
result simply and solely of native supe- 
riority', either in energy-, or industry, or 
inventi\'eness, or in nattiral advantages. 
The papers on < Criminal Politics,* * Idle- 
ness and Immoralitv,* <The Dutv of Ed- 
ucated Men in a Democracy,* < Who Will 
Pay the Bills of Socialism'?* and <The 
Real Problem of Democracy,* are lay 
sermons of so \ngorous an application 
that the most easy-going political sinner 
who reads them will not be able to es- 
cape the pangs of conscience. The final 
paper on <The Expenditure of Rich 
Men * is a disquisition on the difficult}* 
of real sumptuosity in America. 

T angna^e and the Study of Lan- 
"^ |rnA^^9 l*y William Dwight Whitney, 
1867. This work is not only indispens- 
able to students of comparati\-e phi- 
lology, but delightful and instructiv^e 
reading. It controverts some of the 
positions of Max Mtiller's < Lectures on 
the Science of Lang^uage,* notably in its 
answer to the fundamental question. 
How did language originate ? The 
g^wth of lang^uage is first considered, 
with the causes which affect the kind 
and the rate of linguistic change; then 
the separation of lang^uages into dialects; 
then the group of dialects* and the family 
of more distantly related lang^uages which 
include English; then a re\new of the 
other great families; the relative value 
and authority of linguistic and of physi- 
cal evidence of race, and the bearing of 
language on the ultimate question of the 
unity or variety of the human species: 
the whole closing with an inquiry into 
the origin of language, its relation to 
thought, and its value as an element in 
human progress. Professor Whitney's 
theory is that acts and qualities were 
the first things named, and that the 
roots of language — from which all words 
have sprung — were orig^inally planted 
by man in striving to imitate natural 
sounds (the onomatopoetic theory), and 
to utter sounds expressive of excited 
feeling (the interjectional theory) ; nof 
by means of an innate ^ creative faculty » 
for phonetically expressing his thoughts, 
which is Max Miiller's view. 

Carth and Xan, The, by Arnold Guyot 
^ (1849.) This fascinating book was 
the first word upon its subject, — com- 
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parative physical geography and its rela- 
tion to mankind, — which had ever been 
addressed to a popular American audi- 
ence. The substance of these pages was 
first g^ven in the form of lectures before 
the Lowell Institute of Boston. Professor 
Guyot contends that geography means 
not a mere description of the earth's sur- 
face, but an interpretation of the phenom- 
ena which it describes; an endeavor to 
seize the incessant mutual action of the 
different portions of physical nature upon 
each other, of inorganic nature upon or- 
ganized beings — upon man in particular 
— and upon the successive development of 
human societies. In a word, says the au- 
thor, it must explain the perpetual play 
of forces that constitutes what might 
be called the life of the globe, its physi- 
ology. Understood otherwise, geography 
loses its vital principle, and becomes a 
mere collection of partial, unmeaning 
facts. He then goes on to explain how 
the contours of mountains, their position, 
their direction, their height, the length 
and direction of rivers, the config^ation 
of coasts, the slope of plateaus, the 
neighborhood of islands, and in a word, 
all physical conditions, have modified 
profoundly the life of man. He explains 
in detail the relief of the continents, the 
characteristics of the oceans, the gradual 
formation of the continents, the effects 
of winds, rains, and marine currents on 
vegetable and animal life, the causes of 
likenesses and of differences, and finally, 
the people and the life of the future. 
Foretold by their physical condition, the 
long waiting of the southern continents 
for their evolution has been inevitable; 
but the scientist foresees for them a full 
development when the industrious and 
skillful men of the northern continents 
'shall join with the men of the tropics to 
establish a movement of universal pro- 
gress and improvement. Full of knowl- 
edge and a lofty spirituality, written 
always with clearness and often with 
eloquence, <The Earth and Man> is a 
book whose charm is perennial. 

I Ires of the Poets, by Samuel John- 
^ son. The first four volumes of this 
once very popular work were published 
in 1779, the last six in 1781. Macaulay 
pronounced them the best of Samuel 
Johnson's works. The style is largely 
free from the ponderous lumbering sen- 
tences of most of his other works, the 
narratives entertaining and instructive, 



and the criticisms often just, yet some- 
times grossly prejudiced. The volumes 
were small in size, but Johnson had 
intended to make his sketches much 
smaller. They had been ordered by 
forty of the best booksellers in London 
to be used as prefaces for a uniform 
edition of the English poets. Johnson 
was peculiarly qualified for the work, 
deriving his material largely from per- 
sonal recollections. The publishers, it is 
said, made $25,000 or $30,000, while the 
writer got only $2,000. The MS. of the 
work he gave to Boswell, who gives us 
certain variorum readings. Johnson 
himself thought the life of Cowley the 
best, and Macaulay agrees with him. 
The account of Pope he wrote con 
amore; said that it would be a thousand 
years before another man appeared who 
had Pope's power of versification. In 
the sketch of Milton the old Tory spoke 
with scorn and indignation of that pa- 
triot poet's Roundhead politics, calling 
him <^an acrimonious, surly Republican » 
and « brutally insolent, >> and poured con- 
tempt on his ^Lycidas.> Such things as 
this, with his injustice to Gray, called 
down on hia head a storm of wrath 
from the Whig^; which, however, failed 
to ruflle in the least the composure of 
the erudite old behemoth. It is amaz- 
ing to read the names of ^^the English 
poets >> in this collection. Who now ever 
hears of Rochester, Roscommon, Pom- 
fret, Dorset, Stepney, Philips, Walsh, 
Smith, King, Sprat, Halifax, Garth, 
Hughes, Sheffield, Blackmore, Fenton, 
Granville, Tickell, Hammond, Somer- 
ville, Broome, Mallet, Duke, Denham, 
Lyttleton ? 

I ady of Fort St. John, The, by Mary 
^ Hartwell Catherwood. This weird 
and highly imaginative little story is a 
romance based on the history of Acadia 
in 1645, and describing how Marie de 
la Tour, in the absence of her lord, 
defends Fort St John against the be- 
sieging forces of D'Aulnay de Chami- 
say. La Tour, as a Protestant, is out 
of favor with the king of France; 
D'Aulnay, with full permission from 
Louis XIII., is driving him from his 
hereditary estates. Marie sustains the 
siege with great courage, until news 
comes from her husband that their cause 
is definitely lost; then she capitulates. 
The end is tragic. There are several 
well-drawn sutx)rdinate characters. The 
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"StDTT takes ^ocd rank aicon^ tSic hosts 
or cfstf.'ric rccrazces which the renas- 
cf*zKe ot the ziTvei ot ad-renture ^^< 
gr.-ea x the time. 

/Link €«B41e> Cvrtmiji LeetiuY?k by 

^^ * C><.'u^'-ii^ J'-rTT'jId, appeiinxi nrst is 
a "scrrtes '^t tapers '.n Ptizch : and Trer^ 
mtbliscK*! in h«.#:-Ic ^ortn in :*4f5. Thev 
".gained at .ncrf an rim* rt:*;t2? tr«?Dt:Iarrr.". 
bers^ tr:iji>!at^i irt'j t:eari" ill E:ir.- 
pean Juti^ia^Tis. T!:«i set^r^t -rr thi:? "'^t:- 
:iiartr.- is m.t -iimcjlt if.- CLsec-er. The 
.:»Jok. -S J. iramatic ■en:'t«:dnneiii: 'jc a 
wjrid-«jid !i:atr:Tr:«;T::iil juke — the lav 
•5ertn«jns ':«-l:ver-«i at a:vcht-tin:e by a 
seif-marr--- tztd Trrfe. ilrs* Canrile had 
little in th:> -w^jrid t»3 call her .wti but 
her bus band •? «iars. They w^n her -ic- 
tire pnjperty When ilrs* Candle <h^ed 
after thirty years of sp«jTiiiei?c;i3. the be- 
reii'.'ed Job Cau*ile res*.ived every nii^ht 
to c^jininit t'; :ta::er one curtain leetnre 
'St his late -Trf'i. When he hrm^seIf died, 
a rarrall packet of papers was toiind, in- 
scribed as zn'uijvfn: — 

**Carta:n Lectnres delr/ered hi the 
coarse '.-f thirr/ years by Mrsw Mar*^- 
ret CattfCe, and -saffere*! by Job. her 
htisband-* 

A -jinijle paraj^rapii mil sulfice to :jhcw 
bow Job -juifJire^i . — 

''Well. Mr. Cam tie. t hope you're in a 
■itt!e better temper than y^JU were this 
mtjming! There — ym needn't be^n crj 
whistle. Pe«jpie d«m't ajme to bed to 
whistle. But :t'-» like y»m. I cant speak 
that you don't try to insuit me. 'Dnce t 
aaed tft say y»ju wire the best creature 
living: now yrm get quite a tiend. Do 
ivt you rest: No. I wrat let yju rest. 
It's the 'inly time I have to talk to yr/u. 
and you iJiail ^ear me. I'm put upon 
all day ion>^ . it •> very har»^i if I can't 
<p<!uk a woni at niu:ht: besides, it isn't 
• itten I *rix.n my mouth, goodness knows! * 

LmA Sir XaiMUjiirbenl* b>' James Payn. 
( rS64. ) This noveL generally con- 
•rtdered the best i.f this indefati^ble 
novelist':* stories, was <jne *yi the earliest. 
It is a mijiiem tale 'jf Enjclish country 
life, txjid with Lreedi/m. humor, and a cer- 
tain gqod-natured cynicisox. A bare sy- 
nopsis, conveying no idea of the interest 
•if the book, wjuid run as follows: Sir 
Massingbenl Heath neither feared God 
nor reganied man. His property was en.- 
toiled* the next heir being his nephew 
Xansaduke. whrnn he tries tu murder m 
order to ^wLI the estates^ Mannadnke is 



retriended b\- Harvey Gerild an«t iii^^ 
'tanifhter Lncv. talli^ m jii''*e wtth Lncv 
and nnaZy marrtes her. Sn- ifassingter^ 
in his y.cth secretly marr-^ed a -rnsy. 
whom he drjTe mad with his crueltv. 



She ccr^ies him. '^ ilay ht terL«=lt. inch tv 
'i^.cz^ w:th:n reach .i aid that shall mt 
:-:ine. '* Sir ilassincher; ii^iircear?. it-i 
i.l search for him is vain, many m«:!tth> 
iater his t»:ces ars f«:Tind in an :Id tret, 
kncwti as the Wolsey <jak- It was -nr- 
p«:>.sed that he 'Zlimhed the tree tij li* k 
ijout f':r pi.acher?. that the r'jttcn xf • •: 
;iave way. anti he slipped n:t: the h«)Lj:-v 
tmnk. whence he c'iuld i*x e^icate- Had 
he not clij^ed nt? the nuhiic rath which 
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tree, his .ries for help n: i.st 
'.lave been heard. With his iisarrear- 
ance and 'death all gees well with the 
h«:usehoids on which the hiight of his 
e*-il suirit had fallen, and tl:e sti:rv en<is 
hanoilv. 



I «4 M«rM» CUIm. Tke. by Mar:- Hai- 
*^ kx:k Foote. The scene '.f this 
charming romance ^:s laid in a Western 
mJTTJTTg-tDwn, On « opposite ^ides of the 
Led Horse J^ch are the twj ri'^al min- 
ing-camps, the Shoshone and the Led 
Horse- Cecil Conrath. lately come Ku 
join her bnsther. superintendent of :he 
Shoshone camp, while wandering alone 
one morning, hnds herself, tn her dis- 
may, on Led Horse gfjund, and face to 
race with Hilgard, superintendent of 
the rival camp. He is a 'naniisome and 
tascinating man, and the r^o y»mng pei- 
pie rapidly tail in love with eacii <3ther. 
th<jugb they meet but seldom, on account 
of the anim«.'sity existing 'cetween the 
two mines. From sounds that -each 
him thr»mgh the r-xrk, Hilgani 'iiscoA-er- 
that Conrath has secretly pushed his 
w»7rkings bevond the boundary 'line. ji-:).\i 
that the 'jre of which the Shoshone 
bins are full is taken tnjm the Let: 
H'iTse claim. The jase ^s put into the 
hands <jf la'^-ers, but beiore anything 
can be done. Cmrath makes an attempt 
trj jump the Leti Horse mine. Hilirarri 
has been warned: and 'A-ith his sub- 
oniinate. West, awaits the attacking 
p»rty at the pussage ot the dr^ft. Shots 
are exchanged, and Conrath is killed. 
whether by Hilganl or Wc*< is un- 
known. Though Hilgard has done cut 
his duty in defending his claim, Cecil 
C2innot marry the possible murderer oi' 
her brother. He returns to New York, 
where he 'vould have died of typhoid 
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fever, had not Cecil and her aunt op- 
portunely appeared at the same hotel, to 
nurse him back to life. In spite of the 
disapproval of her family, the lovers are 
finally married. This book was pub- 
lished in 1883, and was read with great 
interest, as being one of the first de- 
scriptions of raining life in the West, as 
it remains one of the best 

Real FolkR, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. Mrs. Whitney explains the 
real folks she means in the saying of 
one of her characters: «Real folks, the 
true livers, the genuine neahburs — nigh- 
dwellers; they who abide alongside in 
spirit >> It is a domestic story dealing 
with two generations. The sisters Frank 
and Laura Oldways, left orphans, are 
adopted into different households: Laura, 
into that of her wealthy aunt, where 
she is surrounded by the enervating in- 
Huences of wealth and social ambitions; 
Frank, into a simple country home, 
where her lovable character develops in 
its proper environment They marry, 
become mothers, and reaching middle 
age come, at the wish of their rich 
bachelor uncle Titus Oldways, to live 
near him in Boston. The episodes in 
the two households, the Ripwinkleys and 
Ledwiths, so widely divergent in char- 
acter, complete the story; which, while 
never rising above the ordinary and 
familiar, yet, like the pictures of the 
old Dutch interiors, charms with its at- 
mosphere of repose. It is a work for 
mothers and daughters alike. It exhib- 
its the worth of the domestic virtues 
and the vanity of all worldly things; 
but it never becomes preachy. Its New 
England atmosphere is genuine, and the 
sayings of the characters are often racy 
of the soil; while the author's sense of 
humor carries her safely over some ob- 
stacles of emotion which might easily 
become sentimentality. 

I ady of Qaality, A, by Mrs. Frances 
*-* Hodgson Burnett (1896.) The scene 
of this story is laid in England, during 
the reign of Queen Anne. Clorinda, 
the unwelcome daughter of a dissolute, 
poverty-stricken baronet, Sir Geoffrey 
Wildairs, loses her mother at birth, and 
with her little sister grows up neg- 
lected and alone, fleeing from the sound 
of her father's footsteps. At the age of 
six she wins his heart by belaboring 
him with blows and kicks; and from 
that day, dressed as a boy, she is the 



champion and plaything of his dissolute 
friends. Her child -life is pathetic in its 
lawlessness, and prophesies a future of 
wretchedness if not of degradation. But 
at fifteen she suddenly blossoms into a 
beautiful, fascinating, and — strange to 
say — refined young lady. Her advent- 
ures, from the time of this metempsy- 
chosis, defy the potency of heredity and 
environment, and hold the reader in 
amazed attention till the curtain falls 
upon an unexp)ected conclusion. This 
story achieved so great a popular suc- 
cess that it has been followed by a 
sequel called < His Grace of Osmonde,* 
wherein the same characters reappear, 
but the story is told from the point of 
view of the hero instead of that of the 
heroine. <A Lady of Quality,* in spite 
of the severe strictures of many critics, 
has been dramatized by the author and 
performed with much success. 

Cdncatfon, by Herbert Spencer, (i860.) 
^ It is the highest praise that can 
be bestowed upon this treatise, that it 
seems now a book of obvious if not 
of commonplace philosophy, whereas, 
when it was published, it was recog- 
nized as revolutionary in the extreme. 
So rapidly has its wisdom become incar- 
nated in methods if not in systems. 
The tx)ok opens with an examination 
of what knowledge is of most worth: 
it shows that in the mental world as in 
the bodily, the ornamental comes before 
the useful; that we do not seek to de- 
velop our own individual capacities to 
their utmost, but to learn what will 
enable us to make the most show, or 
accomplish the greatest material suc- 
cesses. But if the important thing in 
life is to know how to live, in the wid- 
est sense, then education should be 
made to afford us that knowledge; and 
the knowledge is hence of most value 
which informs and develops the whole 
man. Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biolc)g>', the Science of Society, — all 
these are important; but an education 
which teaches youth how to become 
fit for parentage is indispensable. Too 
many fathers and mothers are totally 
unfit to develop either the bodies, the 
souls, or the minds of their children. 
From the duty of preparation on the 
part of the parent, it is a short step 
to the duty of preparation on the part 
of the citizen. And still another divis- 
ion of human life, that which includes the 
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its wordiness and long-drawn-out de- 
scriptions, which have called forth the 
comment of a reviewer that the author 
«will not allow even the sun to rise and 
set in peace, *> the piece often reaches a 
very high mark of poetic fervor and 
beauty. Jocelyn is a priest who leaves 
behind him certain records describing 
his suffering and temptations, which are 
afterwards discovered by his neighbor, a 
botanist, — the supposed writer of the 
poem, — who after the pastor's decease 
visits his dwelling. The story begins 
with a picture of Jocelyn at sixteen, a 
village youth of humble but respectable 
parentage. Morning and evening scenes 
of village life are graphically depicted, 
and the episodes of youthful love among 
the lads and maidens, in which Jocelyn, 
destined as he is for the priesthood, 
feels that he has no rightful share. To 
provide for a suitable dowry in marriage 
for his sister, he has vowed himself to 
the Church. War breaking out, and the 
lives of the clergy being threatened, 
Jocelyn finds refuge among the solitudes 
of the Alps. There he meets an old 
man accompanied by a boy who as ref- 
ugees are passing near his cave, pursued 
by soldiers. In the attack which fol- 
lows, the old man is killed, and Jocelyn 
takes the boy into his cave. They en- 
joy a delightful companionship as 
brothers under the pure and sublime in- 
fluences of the Alpine home. At length 
an accident reveals to Jocelyn that his 
orphan prot6g6 and friend is a maiden, 
who had disguised herself in flight in 
male attire, and since had maintained 
the deception out of reverence for the 
priestly vows of her protector. The 
friendship of the two companions be- 
coming now an avowed love, Jocelyn 
seeks his bishop for advice as to his 
duty, and is directed to renounce his 
passion as unlawful, and to be separated 
from Laurence, the object of his love. 
Laurence goes to Paris, where years 
afterwards Jocelyn finds her married, 
but unworthily, and leading a gay but 
miserable life. He returns to his mount- 
ain home to find solace in his severe 
round of duty. Called later to minister 
to a dying traveler on the pass to Italy, 
he discovers her to be his Laurence, 
who in breathing her last telLs of her 
never-dying love for him, and be- 
queathes to him all her fortune, and the 
prayer that her body may be buried near 
the scene of their mountain-home ref- 



uge. With the execution of this wish 
the story closes. There are passages of 
tender emotion and deep piety in the 
poem that recall <St. Augustine > and 
the < Imitation >; and a pure and lofty 
moral atmosphere pervades the whole 
narrative. 

Qnintns €landfns, by Ernst Eckstein. 
(Translated from the Grerman by 
Clara Bell.) This story, which appeared 
originally in 1881, is <A Romance of Im- 
perial Rome > during the first century. 
The work was first suggested to the 
author's mind as he stood amid the 
shadows of the Colosseum; and the ear- 
lier scenes are largely laid in the palaces 
and temples that lie in ruins near by 
this spot The central motive of the 
book is the gradual conversion to Christ- 
ianity of Quintus Claudius, son of 
Titus Claudius, priest of Jupiter Capito- 
linus; his avowal of the same, and the 
consequences that flow from it to him- 
self, his family, and his promised wife, 
Cornelia. The time of the story is 95 
A. D. at the close of the gloomy reign 
of Domitian; and the book ends with 
that Emperor's assassination and the 
installation of Nerva and Trajan. Cor- 
nelia, though not a Christian herself, 
claims to be one, that she may share 
her lover's fate; and they are exposed 
together in the arena, where Quintus 
kills a lion and obtains a temporary 
reprieve. The death of Domitian re- 
leases and saves them. Much of the 
book is taken up with the love of the 
Empress Domitia for Claudius. Re- 
pulsed by him, she plots against him, or 
in his favor, as her mood changes. The 
various other characters in the compli- 
cated plan of the book are involved in 
ceaseless plotting and counter-plotting, 
either for love or ambition, including 
the political conspiracy which finally 
destroys the tyrant and saves Quintus 
and Cornelia. The chief interest in the 
story lies in the conflict it reveals be- 
tween the corruption and decay of the 
Old Roman society and religion, and 
the fresh vigor of the new faith, as it 
appears in the ranks of the humble and 
despised. The local coloring is excel- 
lent; and the ample footnotes explain 
minutely a thousand details which are 
ingeniously woven into the text The 
author has fulfilled a difficult task with 
taste and discretion, and has given a 
vivid glimpse of Rome at the opening 
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of the Christian Era. The book i 
joyed a n'ide popularity. 



relentless I and his tale of 
middle-class philistinism would be un- 
bearable were it not also the stury of 
the growth of a soul through suffering. 
Nancy Lord, the heroine, daughter of 
a piano-dealer in a smnll vay, has in 
her the elements of strength which 
under other circumstances would have 
made her silent and rigid father great. 
Her youth is full of mistakes, the tests 
of life are all too severe for her, and 
she seems to have met total defeat be- 
fore her "fighting soul" sets itself to 
win. Perhaps it is not a very great 
victory to turn a foolish and compulsory 
marriage into a calm and comfortable 
modus Vivendi. But it is great to her. 
Besides the vivid and headlong Nancy, 
and her faithful friend and servant 
Mary Woodruffe, there is hardly a per- 
sonage in the book whose acquaintance 
the reader would voluntarily make. 
Even the hero, a gentleman by birth and 
tradition, seems rather a plated article 
than "the real thing," though he shows 
signs of grace as the story ends. All 
the women are sordid, mean, half- 
educated under a process which is 
mentally superficial and morally non- 
existent. The men are petty, or vulgar, 
or both. Apparently both men and 
women, typical as they are, and care- 
fully studied, are meant to show the 
mischief that may be done by impos- 
ing on the commonest mentality a sys- 
tem of instruction fit only for brains 
with inherited tendencies towards cult- 
nre. Yet the book is not a problem 
work. It is a picture of the cheaper 
commercial London and the race it de- 
velops; and it is .so interesting a human 
document that the expostulating reader 
is farced to go on to the end. 

Middle GreToegg, by A. J. Dawson. 
(1B97.) Henry Manton Darley, "un- 
able to tone down to middle gjeynesa 
the mad hunger of his passionate na- 
ture." has broken his wife's heart and 
dragged himself down to ruin by a 
'black streak" of dissipation in his 
blood. A rich cousin, James Cummings, 
having a daughter but no sons, offers to 
bring up Darley's two boys, Robert and 
William, and start them in life, guaran- 
teeing a splendid career to the most 



able, — provided that Darley shall efface 
himself forever, on pain of forfeiting the 
compact. Darley, under the name of 
Crawford, buries him.self in the Austral- 
ian bush for seventeen years. A chance 
newspaper reference to Robert, his eld- 
est, as the leading man at Oxford, in- 
spires a yearning to see and judge of 
his sons : and he makes a hasty trip 
inognito to England for the purpose, 
returning, however, unenlightened as to 
their characters. The sons graduate in 
due course: Robert brilliant and ener- 
getic, but erratic and showing symptoms 
of the "black streak"; while William 
bas the artistic temperament, dreamy and 
unpractical. Their cousin Charlotte, 
nicknamed "Trottie," regards them as 
her brothers, but gradually develops a 
closer feeling for William. Robert enters 
Parliament with much ^lat. but smra 
the "black streak" reappears, fostered 
by Robert's evil genius, Rollo Croft, a 
dissolute artist. Darley returns again to 
England to watch over Robert, and be- 
comes his secretary, assuming the name 
of Crossland. He endeavors to break the 
Croft connection, but is dismissed for 
his pains; and Robert breaks down in- 
toxicated at a Parliamentary crisis, lo^es 
his seat, and is disinherited by Cum- 
mings. William meanwhile has also 
been disowned for refusing to enter his 
uncle's business, and earns a precarious 
living by doing newspaper work. He 
meets Darley accidentally, and keeps him 
for a few days, when the latter again re- 
turns to Australia, leaving with William 
his address as "Crawford." Robert dis- 
covers his father's whereabouts, seeks 
him out, is thrown from his horse when 
intoxicated, and dies recognizing him as 
<" Crossland — secretary — father." Will- 
lam also visits Crawford, and is encour- 
aged by him to return and write the 
book that is in him; which he does. The 
book succeeds, his position in literature 
is assured, he is taken into favor by 
Cummings, and marries "Trottie." He 
telegraphs his success to Crawford, whom 
he never knows to be his father, and 
who sums up the life-stories: —"Robert 
is dead with the black streak all through 
him, and Will is white and strong; and 
I — I am nothing." The book presents 
vivid pictures and strong contrasts, from 
the wild scenery and bush life in Aus- 
tralia to the social and political luxury 
and refinement of England. The key- 
note of the action is the struggle of 
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Darley to sectire for his sons the « mid- 
dle greyness,>> as between his own dis- 
astrous <* black streak *> and the strong 
living « white >> derived from their pure 
mother. 

SteTen Lawrence, Yeoman, by Mrs. 
Annie Edwards. (1867.) Katha- 
rine Fane, rich, beautiful, good, engaged 
to Lord Petres ; and Dora Ifane,* poor, 
frivolous, and heartless, — are cousins. 
Dora sends Katharine's picture to Steven 
Lawrence, in Mexico, as her own. He 
falls in love with it. returns to England, 
discovers his mistake, but is beguiled 
by Dora into marrying her. They are 
not happy. Dora persuades him to take 
her to Paris, where she leads a life of 
frivolity. Katharine, who loves Steven, 
though she will not admit it, is his 
friend, now as ever. She goes to his 
aid, and fancying him a prey to evil 
companions, sends him to England. He 
returns unexpectedly, finds his wife at 
a ball in a costume he had forbidden her 
wearing, and casts her off; she elopes, 
Katharine follows and brings her back. 
Steven declines to receive her; Katha- 
rine takes her to London, where she 
dies, frivolous to the last. A few days 
before the time set for her marriage to 
Lord Petres, Katharine hears that Ste- 
ven has been thrown from his horse and 
is dying. She hastens to his beside, 
breaks her engagement — and he recovers. 
He prepares to sell out and go back to 
Mexico; but Katharine stoops to conquer, 
begs him not to leave her, and wins the 
happiness of her life. It is an entertain- 
ing storj', of the common modem Eng- 
lish type. 

I/'in^ Renews Daughter: A Danish 
*^ lyrical drama, by Henrik Hertz. 
(Translation by Theodore Martin: 1849.) 
The seven scenes of this drama are lo- 
cated in Provence, in the valley of Vau- 
cluse, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The chief characters are King 
Rend of Provence, and his daughter 
lolanthe, rendered blind by an accident 
in early infancy, but raised in ignorance 
of this deficiency to her sixteenth year, 
when by the skill of her Moorish phy- 
sician she is to be restored to sight 
Plighted in marriage by her father to 
Count Tristan of Vaudemont, for state 
reasons, without love, the two destined 
partners have never met; and the count 
on arriving at manhood repudiates the 
forced contract Wandering with his 



fellow troubadours through the valley 
of Vaucluse, he comes by accident upon 
the secluded garden and villa where 
King Rend had kept his daughter in 
confinement under the care of the faith- 
ful Bertrand and Martha. The count, 
entering while lolanthe is sleeping voi- 
der the spell of the Moorish physician, 
and ignorant that she is the king's 
daughter, is ravished by her beauty, 
and lifts the amulet from her breast, at 
which she awakes. He first reveals to 
her the secret of her blindness, and de- 
clares his love. Surprised by the arrival 
of the king, he renounces his engage- 
ment with his daughter, and thereby his 
inheritance of a kingdom, that he may 
marry this beautiful stranger. The 
Moor appears, declaring the time and 
the conditions fulfilled for lolanthe's res- 
toration, lolanthe comes forth seeing, 
and is owned by the king as his daugh- 
ter, and the count as his bride. The 
whole transaction is between noonday 
and sunset, and takes place in the rose 
garden of lolanthe's villa. The deep 
psychological motive of the play lies in 
the fact of the soul's vision independent 
of the physical sight, and of the inflow- 
ing of the soul's vision into the sense 
rather than the reverse, as the principle 
of seeing. Ebp Jahia, the Moor, teaches 
thus: — 

"You deem, belike, our aenae of vision rests 
Within the eye; yet it is but a means. 
Prom the aoul's depths the power of vision 

flows. . . 
lolanthe must be conscious of her state, 
Her inward eye must first be opened ere 
The light can pour upon the outward sense. 
A want must be developed in her soul : 
A feeling that anticipates the light." 

The coming of the count, and the love 
inspired in lolanthe by the sound of his 
voice and the touch of his hand, creates 
the necessary discontent: — 

* Deep in the soul a yearning must arise 
For a contentment which it strives to win.* 

The inter\4ew between lolanthe and the 
count and his companion is partly in in- 
terchanged songs after the Minnesingers' 
manner. The construction of the drama 
is highly artistic, and the work is of 
rare and unique beauty. The play was 
performed with success at the Strand 
Theatre, London, in 1849. 

'Tenants of Malory, The, by J. Sheri- 

^ dan Le Fanu. (1867.) This story 

opens in the little Welsh town of Car- 

j dyllian. The hero is Cleve Vemey, 
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who falls in love with Margaret Fan- 
shawe, the daughter of Sir Booth 
Fanshawe, who, in ignorance of his 
landlord's identity, is hiding from his 
creditors at Malory, part of the estate 
of Lord Vemey, — Arthur's uncle, — who 
has brought Sir Booth to ruin. The two 
families hate each other. Arthur Vemey 
marries Margaret Fanshawe secretly in 
France, to which countrj-^ Sir Booth 
has departed. His uncle Lord Verney 
wishes him to marry a lady of rank; 
and he, being ambitious and knowing 
that his prospects will be at an end if 
his marriage is kno^vn, procrastinates. 
A son is born to him, but this only adds 
to his embarrassment He hears that 
Lord Verney himself has decided to 
marry the lady intended for him; and 
he contemplates bigamy, in order to 
forestall his uncle. He is saved from 
this crime by Lord Vemey's sudden 
illness, and the return of the former 
Lord Vemey, who was supposed to have 
died in Turkey. Mrs. Arthur Vemey 
eventually pines away and dies neglected 
in Italy; while the hopes of the Vemey 
family are dashed to the ground by the 
fact that Tom Sedley, a genial open- 
hearted young fellow, turns out to be 
the legitimate son of the former Lord 
Vemey, and succeeds to the title and 
estates, much to the advantage of all 
concerned. A large part of the book is 
devoted to the intrigue of a firm of 
Jews, who, with a solicitor named Lar- 
kin, endeavor to make money out of 
Lord Vemey in connection with the 
supposed death of the brother. 

The story has the open moral that 
ambition dulls the moral sensibilities of 
man, and that deception leads into diffi- 
ctdties. 

Maid of Sker, The, by Richard D. 
*"* Blackmore, carries one through the 
last twenty years of the eighteenth cent- 
ury in England and Wales. « Fisher- 
man Davy>> Llewellyn, 'longshore sailor, 
and later, one of Lord Nelson's very 
bravest «own,>> — while fishing along the 
shores of Bristol Channel and Swansea 
Bay, finds in a drifting boat, which is 
carried by the seas into Pool Tavan, a 
wee two-year-old child asleep, — the Maid 
of Sker. «Bom to grace, » and very 
beautiful too, is this «waif of the sea,» 
first known as « Bardie, » then Andalusia; 
and last proved, by the true Bampfylde 
peculiarity of thumbs, to be Bertha, the 



long-lost daughter of that aristocratic 
family. Brave Commander Rodney Blu- 
ett's proud relations do not therefore ob- 
ject to his marriage with the heroine. 
The old veteran's description of naval 
engagements, and his quaint views of 
<<the quality >> (the story is a first-person 
narrative throughout), makes it intensely 
dramatic. The death and disinterment of 
<< Black Evan's » five sons, smothered in a 
sand-storm; the villainy of giant Parson 
Chowne, and his savage death from 
hydrophobia; and the honest love of the 
narrator for Lady Isabel Carey, are 
prominent factors in the development of 
the plot It is to the latter that old 
Dav}% describing <Uhe unpleasantness of 
hanging, >^ remarks, ^<I had helped, my- 
self, to run nine good men up at the 
yard-arm. And a fine thing for their 
souls, no doubt, to stop them from more 
mischief, and let them go up while the 
Lord might think that other men had in- 
jured them ....... In another 

place he is made to admit, «If my equal 
insults me, I knock him down; if my 
officer does it, I knock under . . .» 
These illustrations show something of 
the drollery of much of Blackmore's \vrit- 
ing. 

C lory of a Bad Boy, The, by Thomas 
*^ Bailey Aldrich, (1870,) is a fresh, 
htmiorous story, that has long been pop- 
ular with children of all ages. Its open- 
ing sentences tend to explain the dubious 
title: ^<This is the story of a bad boy. 
Well, not such a very bad, but a pretty 
bad boy ; and I ought to know, for I am, 
or was, that boy myself. ... I call 
my story the story of a bad boy, partly 
to disting^i.sh myself from those faultless 
young gentlemen who generally figure in 
narratives of this kind, and partly be- 
cause I was fiot a cherub. ... In 
short, I was a real human boy, such as 
you may meet anywhere in New Eng- 
land; and no more like the impossible 
boy in a story-book than a sound orange 
is like one that has been sucked dry.» 
The story is autobiographical in so far 
as suited the author's purpose. River- 
mouth, where the so-called bad boy of 
the story was bom and brought up, after 
spending a few of his earliest years in 
New Orleans, stands for Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire; just as his name, Tom 
Bailey, stands as a part, not even dis- 
guised, of the author's own. Tom Bai- 
ley's temperament and appetites were 
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wholesome; his boyish pranks were 
never vicious or mean, though he frankly 
« didn't want to be an angel, >> and didn't 
think the missionary tracts presented to 
him by the Rev. Wibird Hawkins were 
half so nice as Robinson Crusoe, and 
didn't send his ^< little pocket-money to 
the natives of the Feejee Islands, but 
spent it royally in pepp>ermint drops and 
taffy-candy. » The author, disgusted with 
the goody-goody little hypocrite of an 
earlier moral tale, created this boy of 
flesh and blood, to displace the moribund 
hero of <^ Sandford and Merton » ; though, 
as Mr. Aldrich has since remarked, <<the 
title may have frightened off a few care- 
ful friends who would have found noth- 
ing serious to condemn in the book itself. >> 
The story has been translated into French, 
German, Spanish, Danish, Swedish, and 
Dutch. An illustrated edition appeared 
in 1895. 

AdTentnres of Mr. Obadlah Oldbnck, 
The, by Rudolphe Topffer. This 
series of 184 comic drawings, illustrating 
the wonderful exploits of Obadiah Old- 
buck in search of a sweetheart, with 
text explaining each sketch, first ap- 
peared in French in 1839, under the 
title of <M. Vieuxbois,^ and is the first of 
a series of like sketches illustrating other 
stories. The work won for its author 
high praise, and was originally drawn 
for the amusement of his young pupils. 
Obadiah, in despair at not having re- 
ceived an answer from his sweetheart, 
determines on suicide; but the sword 
luckily passes under his arm. For forty- 
eight hours he believes himself dead, 
but returns to life exhausted by hunger. 
He tries to hang himself, but the rope 
is too long. He fights T^-ith a rival, and 
after vanquishing him is accepted by his 
sweetheart. He is arrested for hilarity, 
and the match is off. He drinks hem- 
lock, but is restored to life. He be- 
comes a monk, but escapes; and finding 
a favorable letter from his sweetheart, 
elopes with her. He is recaptured by 
the monks, and throws himself from a 
u-indow; but his life is saved by the 
index of a sun-dial. He escapes, and is 
to be married, but is late and finds 
neither parents nor bride; throws himself 
into a canal, but is fished out for his 
wedding clothes. He is buried, and dug 
up by birds of prey, and frightens his 
heirs, who have him arrested, and he is 
sentenced to a year's imprisonment He 



escapes, and, finding himself on a roof, 
lets his dog down a chimney to sound 
it. The dog lands in the fireplace of 
his sweetheart's house, and she embraces 
the dog. Obadiah pulls and hauls up 
his sweetheart and her father and 
mother. Just as they reach the top of 
the chimney, the rope breaks and Oba- 
diah falls, but is saved by falling into a 
street lamp. After many other ludicrous 
adventures he is married to his lady- 
love. 

IV/ly Arctic Jonrnal, by Josephine 
*^* Diebitsch-Peary. In <My Arctic 
Journal,^ Mrs. Peary describes her ex- 
periences as a member of an exploring 
expedition sent out by the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences. Besides 
her husband (the commander), Lieuten- 
ant Robert E. Peary, U. S. N., there 
were five other men in the party. These 
were Dr. F. A. Cook, Messrs. Langdon 
Gibson, Eivind Astrup, John T. Vcr- 
hoef, and Michael Matthew Henson, Mr. 
Peary's colored attendant. The steam 
whaler Kite, in which they sailed, left 
New York June 6, 1891, and returning, 
reached Philadelphia September 24, 1892. 

In her journal, which covers the whole 
of this period, Mrs. Peary not only re- 
cords the ordinary events of each day, 
but g^ves many valuable accounts of the 
scenery of Greenland and of the habit 
of the Eskimos whom they met She 
gathered eider-down; shot wild ducks; 
cooked the meals for the party; cut out 
new garments, and showed the native 
women how to sew them; took care of 
her husband's broken leg, and nursed 
others when ill; and patiently bore what- 
ever discomfort came to her. The expe- 
dition accomplished several of the objects 
which it had in view, — proving, for ex- 
ample, that Greenland is an island, dis- 
covering the ice-free land masses to the 
north of Greenland, and delineating the 
northward extension of the great Green- 
land ice-cape. After twelve months on 
the shores of McCormick Bay, the party 
set out on the return in company with 
the relief expedition led by Professor 
Heilprin, in good health and spirits. 
Mrs. Peary was as cheerful as the oth- 
ers, and the one cloud on the homeward 
journey was the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Verhoef. 

Mrs. Peary's 'Journal* is written in 
pleasant style, and in two ways has a 
definite value. First, it shows that the 
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volumes of < Miscellanies > published in 
1743, the last of which contained the 
< History of Jonathan Wild the Great* 
Thus the work has its place between 
< Joseph Andrews,* published in 1742, 
and the group of <Tom Jones* (1749,) 
and ^Amelia* (1751). 

< Jonathan Wild* portrays the life of a 
dissolute rake, and of his low-lived com- 
panions, male and female, in unrestrained 
and often revolting frankness. The hero, 
the embodiment of the « greatness** that 
is measured by success in crime and 
wickedness, is of descent more ancient 
than the Conqueror, his ancestor having 
come in with Heng^st himself. Brought 
to London a youth, he is thrown in 
with a French Count La Ruse, of whom 
he learns the gambler's art so skillfully 
that the count himself soon falls victim 
to it Conspiring with Bagshot and a 
gang of scoundrels and villains, he perse- 
cutes the innocent Heartfree and his 
family even to having them committed 
to prison. During the imprisonment 
Mrs. Heartfree tells the long tale of her 
adventures at sea, whither she had been 
allured by Wild after having her hus- 
band lodged in prison. Wild is married 
to Letitia Snap, a match vnth himself in 
deceit and vileness. They all are 
brought up at last in prison, and most 
of the characters come to the gallows. 
The visit of the ordinary of the prison 
to Wild, and their interview on the night 
before Wild's execution, is a sharp sat- 
ire on the << consolations of religion** as 
afforded in that day. Between the chap- 
ters there are discourses on << greatness ** 
as exhibited in its successive stages in 
the progress of Wild's villainy. 

Criendship the Master-Passion; or, 

* The Nature and History of 
Friendship, and its Place as a Force 
IN THE World, by H. Clay Trumbull, 
deals, as the title declares, with the na- 
ture and scope of friendship, and with 
friendship as it has its place in history. 
The author treats his subject as if thor- 
oughly under its fascination, less there- 
fore from its scholarly or pjsycholog^cal 
than from its emotional aspect His 
own ideal of it is high, noble, utterly 
unselfish. His emphasis is continually 
on its renunciations and its sacrifices, 
rather than on its fruitions. He writes 
as one in love with love, yet without 
a tinge of sentimentalit}'. In the his- 
torical section he reviews the famous 
XXX— 35 



friendships of the world, as proving the 
reality of his ideals. While wholly 
satisfactory as a work of sentiment, the 
book throws little light upon the hidden 
springs of passionate attachment be- 
tween women and women, or men and 
men. The subtle psychology of friend- 
ship lacks still the investigation of 
science. 

Woodstock, by Sir Walter Scott 
(1826.) < Woodstock* is an English 
historical novel of the time of Cromwell; 
the events occurring in the year 1652, 
immediately after the battle of Worces- 
ter. The scene is laid chiefly in the 
Royal Park and Manor of Woodstock, — 
«Fair Rosamond's bower.** In addition 
to King Charles II., disguised as Louis 
Kerneg^y, a Scotch page, the leading 
personages are Sir Henry Lee, the royal 
ranger of the Park; his son Albert, a 
royalist colonel; his daughter Alice; and 
Colonel Markham Everard, who is high 
in favor with Cromwell. The Lees and 
Everards have been intimate friends be- 
fore the war sep>arated them politically; 
and Markham and Alice are lovers. 
Other principal actors are Roger Wild- 
rake, a dissipated but brave and loyal 
Cavalier; Joceline Joliffe the under- 
keeper, and his pretty sweetheart Phoebe 
Mayflower; and Joseph (miscalled 
« Trusty**) Tomkins, a Cromwellite sol- 
dier and spy. The story opens with 
service of a warrant by Tomkins upon 
Sir Henry Lee, ordering him to surren- 
der the Park Lodge to a Parliamentary 
Commission, charged with sequestrating 
the property. Colonel Everard sends 
Wildrake to Cromwell, and procures the 
revocation of the order. Dr. Roche- 
cliffe, a scheming royalist, is in hiding 
in the secret pas.sages with which the 
Lodge is honeycombed, and terrifies 
the commissioners with nocturnal noises 
and other annoyances, which they be- 
lieve to be the work of the Devil; and 
they gladly withdraw. Colonel Albert 
Lee arrives with Charles disguised as 
his page; and Alice's loyal devotion to 
the King, coupled with the g^ft of a ring 
from him, arouses Everard's jealousy. 
He challenges his Majesty; the duel is 
prevented by Alice, but in such a man- 
ner as further to inflame Everard and 
confirm his suspicions. To save Alice's 
honor and happiness, the King avows 
his identity, throwing himself upon the 
honor of Everard, who accepts the trust. 
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Tomkins is soon after killed by Joliffe 
for uxuiue familiaritv with Phcebe; but 
has alrtrady made reports which bring 
Cromwell to the spin with a detachment 
of si>ldier!^ The King and Albert ex- 
change clothets and the former escap)es, 
leaving Albert to simulate him. Crv.>m- 
Mi'ell besieges and storms the Lodge and 
captures Albert, but the delay has sa\-ed 
King Charles. Crv>m'weU is furious at 
the successful deception, but finally re- 
lents, and releases Albert, who goes 
abroad, where he subsequently dies in 
battle. Evcrard and Alice are married. 
The book ends with a sort of epilogue, 
in which Sir Hennb-, old in \-ears and 
honors, presents himself at the triumphal 
progress c»f Charles at the Restoration, 
eight years later; he is recv^gnized and 
affectionately greeted by the King, and 
passes away in the shHxrk of his loyal 
joy, murmuring ^.\'itnc Jzfm£tis,^ 

prfi« Wk4. 1, by George William Curtis 
* These charming papers were pub- 
lished in 1556: and ba\'e been popular 
ever since, as the subiect is of perennial 
interest, while the treatment is in the 
author's happiest vein. They are a series 
of sketches or meditations showing the 
enjoyment to be derived from even the 
most commonplace existence. The spires 
and pinnacles oi the sunset sky belong 
to every man; and in the fair realm of 
Pantasie aJI may wander at wilL The 
papers are supposed to be written by an 
old bookkeeper, who stn^Us down the 
street at dinner-time, and without envy 
watches the dinersK>uL His fancy en- 
ables him to dine without embarrass* 
ment at the most select tables, and to 
eojoy the charming conversation of the 
beautiful Aurelia. He «jwns many cas- 
tles in Spain, where he can sunmion a 
goodly company, Jephthah's daughter and 
the Chevalier Bayard, fiair Rosamond 
and Dean Swift, — the whole train of 
dear and familiar spirits. He goes for 
a voyage on the Flying Dutchman, and 
finds on board all who have spent their 
lives on useless quests, — Ponce de Leon, 
and the old Alchemist. He gives us the 
pleasant dreams and memories roused 
by the sea in those who love it, and \ 
tells the simple, pathetic history of ^Omt 
Cousin the Curate.* He also lets his j 
deputy bookkeeper Titbottom tell the 
stxyry of the strange ««pectacles» which 
show a man as he is in his nature. — a 
wisp of straw, a dollar bill, a calm lake. 



Once the owner was in love, and, look- 
ing through his spectacles at the g^rl he 
adored, he beheld — himself. But what- 
e\*er the suggesti\*e and genial old book- 
keeper is thinking or relating, his heart 
is full of his Prue ; from beginning to 
end it is alwa\-s * Prue and I.* 

"VX/reeker, Tfce, by Robert Louis Ste- 
^^ \-enson. was written in collabora- 
tion with his stepson. Llo\xi Osborne, 
when the author was a little o\-er forty, 
and pniblished in 1S91-92. It is one 
of the best of Stevenson's adventure 
stories, and full of exciting incident, 
quick action, and vivid characterization. 
The scene is modem, and shifts from 
land to sea. Prelim inar\- chapters de- 
pict student life m Paris: but the main 
story begins in San Francisco, with the 
purchase of the wrecked ship Flying 
Scud by Loudon Dodd and Jim Pink- 
erton, and with their voyage in quest 
of its supposed treasure. No treasure, 
but a ghastly tragedy, is revealed as 
the tale goes on. The Flying Scud has 
been sunk and her name changed, in 
order to hide a wholesale murder, while 
her crew have assumed the names oi 
the do«.>med men for the same reason. 
The unraveling of the dark mystery 
is most ingeniously conducted, and the 
sea life and the pirate spirit are indi- 
cated with gusto and vigor. So cun- 
ningly is the plot constructed that not 
until the \-ery end is the key fur- 
nished. The characters of several of the 
seamy mariners, and especially that of 
Pinkerton. a typical western American 
with no end ofi energy and brass, are 
capitally drawn. 

Mr. Isaacik Marion Crawfor^i's first. 
^^^ and in some respects his greatest 
novel, is a study <ii the development oi 
a man's higher nature through a woman. 
Mr. Isaacs, an exquisite instrument ttjr 
another soul to play upon, is a high-bred 
Persian whose real name is Abdul Haiiz- 
ben-Isak. He is of a dreamy, spiritual 
nature, of a disposition lacking but one 
of the patents to nobility — reverence ror 
women. As a profesised Mussulman he 
is married to three wives, whom he 
regards with kindly contemptuous toler- 
ance. The first person to suggest to 
him that women may have souls is Paul 
Griggs, the man who tells the stor\'. 
He meets the beautiful Persian in 
Simla, India, becomes in a <iay his 
rriend and contidant bv virtue *ii some 
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mysterious spiritual attraction. The les- 
son inculcated by Griggs is soon to be 
learned by Isaacs. He meets and loves 
a beautiful, noble Englishwoman, a Miss 
Westonhaugh. Each day draws him 
nearer to her; each day reveals to him 
the infinite as expressed in her fair 
soul. She returns the love of the mys- 
tical, beautiful Persian. The last test 
of the spirituality of his passion is her 
death. From her death-bed he goes 
forth with his face to the stars. « Think 
of me,» he says, «not as mourning the 
departed day, but as watching longingly 
for the first faint dawn of the day 
eternal. Above all, think of me not as 
alone, but as wedded for all ages to 
her who has gone l)efore me.» 

Letters of Madame de Seylgne, The, 
first published about thirty years 
after her death at La Haye in 1676, 
compose the most famous correspondence 
of the seventeenth century. Contained 
in fourteen stout volumes, their copious- 
ness alone implies an atmosphere of 
leisure. Most of the letters were written 
to her only daughter, after that young 
lady married and went to her husband's 
estates in southern France. Here are 
the lively records of her daily interests 
and occup>ations at the H6tel Cama valet 
in Paris, at Livry, or at her country 
seat, <Les Rochers.> in Brittany. She 
is now a financier, cramping her income 
to meet the reckless obligations of her 
son; now a fervent devotee, working 
altar-cloths with her own hands, and 
ardently in sympathy with the school of 
Port Royal and the Jansenists; now a 
noted beauty at court or a brilliant wit 
among the << precious ones>> at the H6tel 
de Rambouillet; at all times a fine lady, 
resourceful, gracious, captivating. Her 
affection for her daughter vents itself in 
a thousand reiterations of her desire to 
have her again at Paris; while passages 
of delightful gossip, always amusing, 
often pathetic, crowd the pages. Among 
her other correspondents, Madame de 
S6vign6 reckoned the Due de Roche- 
foucauld and the famous literary twins, 
Madame de La Fayette and Madame de 
Scud^ry, all of them her intimate friends. 
Essentially intellectual, familiar with 
Quintilian, Tacitus, and St Augustine, 
she greatly admired Comeillc, while she 
merely tolerated Racine, whose pathos 
left her unmoved. Yet so vivid was her 
imagination that where she could not 



feel, she divined; and her literary judg- 
ments are thoroughly appreciative. This 
imaginative force in a naturally reserved 
temperament gives an extraordinary 
value to the pictures which she has 
drawn of the society of her time, admir- 
ably faithful to all its aspects and em- 
ployments in the country, the domestic 
circle, at the play, at the court, in the 
undertaking of momentous social and 
political reforms. The literary charm 
and vivacity of the letters, where she 
lets the pen « gallop away with the 
bridle on its neck,>> make them classic 
in a literature rich in famous letters. 

Salnt-Slmon, The Memoirs of the 
Dnke of, long suppressed by govern- 
ment, did not appear until 1829, three- 
quarters of a century after the author's 
death, although immediately after the 
French Revolution they began to be 
published in a fragfmentary way. The 
reason for this delay is that they con- 
tain so many details not flattering to the 
Bourbon family, whose pride sustained a 
severe blow upon the publication of the 
memoirs. 

The present English version, which be- 
gan publication in 1857, is an abridg- 
ment rather than a close translation, by 
Boyle St. John; for the original memoirs 
would fill about twenty-five volumes, so 
great was their author's fidelity to detail 
The memoirs present a panoramic view, 
highly finished as to the minutest detail, 
of the court of Louis XIV. of France 
during the last twenty years of his reign, 
and also of the Regency. 

Neither a gp*eat soldier nor an eminent 
statesman, St -Simon was yet fitted to 
be a court gossip of no mean ability, and 
certainly of marvelous pertinacity. His 
intimacy with those picturesque charac- 
ters which people his age, and his own 
part in the intrigues which were con- 
stantly afoot, enable him to detail much 
varied and curious information; for he 
records every circumstance of court life, 
whether serious or trivial, down to 1723, 
when his own days as a courtier ended. 
Although a strong believer in kingly 
power, St -Simon does not hesitate to 
characterize Louis XIV. as a weak and 
ineffecttial monarch; and Madame de 
Maintenon, with the other important ac- 
tors in the dramatic scenes of the age, he 
sets forth in clear and powerful light 

Versatile, strongly antagonistic towards 
the new social order, keenly observant 
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of smallest movements, and profoundly 
analytic of hidden causes, the author pre- 
sents a most remarkable series of politi- 
cal memoirs. 

A Short History of the English 
" People, by John Richard Green 
(1874), is perhaps the most popular his- 
tory of England ever written. At the 
same time it is notable for the breadth 
and thoroughness of its scholarship. 
The author had consulted a vast number 
of sources, and collected his material at 
first hand. The synthetic process of 
fusing it into a highly vitalized continu- 
ous narrative he performed with won- 
derful skill, sj-mpathy, and acumen. The 
period covered is from the earliest times 
to the ministry of Disraeli in 1874- The 
distinction of this great work is that it 
is really a history of a people, and of 
their evolution into a nation. It is not 
primarily a record of wars and of the 
intrigues of courts, but of the develop- 
ment of the important middle class, the 
rank and file of the nation. The < His- 
tory of the English People, > in four 
volumes (1877-80). is an amplification 
of the earlier work. 

Oossim, by D. Mackenzie Wallace. 
*^ (1877.) One of the most notable 
books on the country, people, and insti- 
tutions of the Russian empire. The 
writer went to St. Petersburg in March 
1870, and remained nearly six years, 
thoroughly exploring the country and 
collecting information from the local au- 
thorities, landed proprietors, merchants, 
priests, and peasantry. In large part the 
special value of the work, which is very 
great, is due to the extent to which 
Russians of all classes most liberally 
assisted the author. With enough c^ 
general history to enable the reader to 
understand the influences of the past, 
the work is an admirable portrayal of the 
existing conditions in Russia, and the 
present prospects of development. 

/^arthage and the Carthaginians, 

^^ by R. Bosworth Smith. (1878.) 
This book aims to give a picture of 
ancient Carthage, and of her two great- 
est citizens, Hamilcar and Hannibal; 
while a chapter on Carthage as it is 
to-day is appended. Its author, assist- 
ant master at Harrow and formerly an 
Oxford Fellow, has made a careful study 
of all the materials that have come 
down to us on the subject. Scholar- 



ship, personal observations made on 
several v-isits to the spot, and excellence 
of style, unite to make the book in- 
structive and interesting. The charac- 
terization is distinct and forcible, the 
battle scenes are vivid. That the best 
results came of the rivalrj- of Carthage 
with Rome, the author perceives. He 
regards Hannibal as *the foremost gen- 
eral of all time^; and asserts that a 
sufficient answer to the question why 
was it not best for him to march at 
once on Rome after the battle of 
Cannae, is the fact that he did not do 
so. Of Scipio Africanus, Hannibal's 
great rival, though the historian calls 
him *one of the gpreatest of Roman 
heroes,* he asserts that he was «only 
three parts a Roman,* lacking genuine 
Roman respect for law and authority, 
and possessing an alien strain of Greek 
culture. More space is given propor- 
tionately to the First Punic War than 
is usual; the author's reason for doing 
so being that, in his opinion, it throws 
more light on the energies and charac- 
ter of the Carthaginians as a whole 
than does the second: *The Second 
Punic War brings Hannibal before us; 
the First, the State which produced 
him.* 

LJero Carthew: or. The Prescotts 
** of PamphilloB, by Louisa Parr. 
This is a new light on an old scene, 
the old scene which never becomes 
wearisome so long as Love stands in 
the foreground. Hero is the idol of 
the quaint village folk of Mallett; and 
when it is rumored that Sir Stephen 
Prescott, who has dropped from the 
clouds to look after his long-forgotten 
estate, is «keepin* company* with her, 
their satisfaction is unbounded, and ex- 
pressed with the untutored enthusiasm 
of the ignorant. Sir Stephen has a 
cousin, Katherine Labouchere, to whom 
he has played ca\'alier in his youth; his 
devotion being considered so iron-bound 
that she has ventured to man-)- an old 
man for his money; trtisting, after his 
death, to resume her relations with Sir 
Stephen, and release his estates from 
mortgage, — a role of continued insult to 
his manhood which Sir Stephen courte- 
ously declines to play. Hero also has a 
past in the form of Leo Despard, livnng 
under the cloud of a mysterious parent- 
age and the open glare of \dllage dis- 
trust and dislike, to whom she is secretly 
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engaged. Fate cuts the Gordian knot of 
tbeir difficulties with the shears of time 
and circumstance. Leo is discovered to 
be the rightful heir of Pamphillon; and 
Stephen, "Sir" no longer, shorn of his 
glory, is rewarded by the love of Hero, 
who with a woman's privilege changes 
her mind, preferring the "kind heart" 
to the "coronet," and the "simple taith" 
to the Prescott g^ndeur. 

Ctopy of Carthage, The, by Alfred J. 
^-^ Church, with the collaboration of 
Arthur Gilman, is one of the ■ Stories of 

the Nations > series, and was published 
In iSSG. 

This historical study of a nation, con- 
cerning whose history the authentic ma- 
terials are comparatively meagre, is a 
picturesque and graphic presentation in 
story form. The historic episodes are 
set forth with a view to their philosoph- 
ical relation, and the great characters 
seem actually to live, speak, and act. 
Adequate recoj^nition is accorded to the 
myths which cluster about the nation's 
early life, while from them authentic his- 
tory is carefully distinguished so far as 

The Punic Wars are clearly and stir- 
ringly described, and the characters and 
deeds of Diocysius, Hamilcar Barca, 
Hannibal, Regulus. and the Scipios, 
treated with fullness and fine discrimina- 
tion; while the customs of the people are 
made the subjects of felicitous and in- 
teresting sketches. The entire "story* 
Is at once readable and reliable. 
Ciirns and SfiasonB, by John BuTTougtis. 
'^ This pleasing book of natnre- studies 
was first published in 1SB6, and consists 
of thirteen essays. The first, entitled 'A 
Sharp Lookout,* treats of the signs of 
the weather and many other curious dis- 
coveries which the keen observations of 
the author have brought to light. He 
says; "One must always cross-question 
Nature if he would get at the truth, and 
he will not get at it then unless he 
questions with skill. Host persons are 
unreliable observers because they put 
only leading questions, or vague ques- 
tions. . . . Nature will not be cornered, 
yet she does many thingn in a comer 
and Eurreptitioosly. She is all things to 
all men ; she has whole truths, half 
truths, and quarter truths, if not still 
smaller fractions. One secret of success 



as what the thing seen suggests. We 
all see about the same: to one it means 
much, to another little." The author is 
not one of those who preaches what he 
does not practice, and he gives the 
reader the result of his studies: the 
signs of the weather, the shape and 
position of plants and flowers, the habits 
of animals, birds, and bees, with apt 
quotations from other authors showing 
their opinions on the same subjects. 
One cannot read this book without 
wondering how he could possibly have 
passed so many things without noticing 
them ; and the next walk in the woods 
will be taken with greater pleasure, be- 
cause of the curiosity awakened by the 
author's observations. The other essays 
are entitled: <A Spray of Pine,' 'Hard 
Fare,' *The Tragedies of the Nests,* 
<A Taste of Maine Birch,> 'Winter 
Neighbors,' <A Salt Breeze.' <A Spring 
Relish,' <A River View,' *Bird Ene- 
mies,' * Phases of Farm Life,' and 
'Roof -Tree.' 

Ctrange Storj, A, a novel by Bulwer- 
"J Lytton, deals with that order of 
occult phenomena which includes mes- 
merism, hypnotism, clairvoyance, and 
ghost-seeing. The story is tokl by one 
Dr. Fenwick. His proiessional rival in 
the town in which be settles is a Dr. 
Lloyd. He comes into direct oppoeiUon 
to him when the latter becomes a dis- 
ciple of Mesmer, and seeks to beal the 
sick by mesmeric indue nee. Fenwick 
directs a vigorous pamphlet against 
Lloyd's pretensions, treating the whole 
matter as child's-play, beneath the notice 
of science. On his death -bed Llc^ 
sends for Fenwick, accuses him of hav- 
ing ruined him by his attacks, and 
intimates that he will be forced to ac- 
knowledge the eiistence of supernatural 
forces. The narrative that follows relates 
the fulfillment of Lloyd's dying threat. 
Curious occurrentes force Fenwick into 
the consideration of occult phenomena. 
He becomes at last a believer in the ex- 
istence and power of unseen forces. <A 
Strange Story' combines romance with 
.■fcience, scholarship with mysticism. It 
is one of the most fascinating embodi- 
ments in fiction of the occult philosophy, 

Silas Marner, by George Eliot (1861.) 
This story of a poor, dull-witted 
Methodist cloth- weaver is ranked by 
many critics as the best of its author's 
books. The plot is simple and the field 
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of the action narrow, the strength of the 
book lying in its delineations of char- 
acter ainong the common people; for 
George Eliot has been truly called as 
much the « faultless painter* of bour- 
geois manners as Thackeray of drawing- 
room society. Silas Mamer is a hand- 
loom weaver, a good man, whose life has 
been wrecked by a false acctisation of 
theft, which cannot be disproved. For 
years he lives a lonely life, with the sole 
companionship of his loom; and he is 
saved from his own despair by the 
chance finding of a little child. On this 
baby girl he lavishes the whole passion 
of his thwarted nature, and her filial af- 
fection makes him a kindly man again. 
After sixteen years the real thief is dis- 
covered, and Silas's good name is restored. 
On this slight framework are hung the 
richest pictures of middle and low class 
life that George Eliot has painted. The 
foolish, garrulous rustics who meet regu- 
larly at the Rainbow Inn to guzzle beer 
and gossip are as much alive as Shakes- 
peare's clowns; from the red-faced village 
farrier to little Mr. Macey, the tailor and 
parish-clerk, who feels himself a Socrates 
for wisdom. But perhaps the best char- 
acter in the book is Dolly Winthrop, the 
wheelwright's wife, who looks in every 
day to comfort Silas, — a mild soul 
* whose nature it was to seek out all the 
sadder and more serious elements of life 
and pasture her mind on them*; and 
who utters a very widely accepted no- 
tion of religion when she says, after 
recommending Silas to go frequently to 
church, as she herself does, «When a 
bit o' trouble comes, I feel as I can put 
up wi' it, for I've looked for help i' the 
right quarter, and g^ve myself up to 
Them as we must all give ourselves up 
to at the last; and if we've done our 
part, it isn't to be believed as Them as 
are above us 'ud be worse nor we are, 
and come short o' Theim.* «The plural 
pronoun,* adds the author, *was no 
heresy of Dolly's, but only her way of 
avoiding a presumptuous familiarity.* 

Ramonm, by Helen Jackson. (1885.) 
This story stands alone, as a pict- 
uresque, s^-mpathetic, and faithful pict- 
ure of Spanish and Indian life in Cali- 
fornia. The scene opens upon an old 
Mexican estate in Southern California, 
where the Seilora Moreno lives, with her 
son Felipe, and her adc^ted daughter 
Ramona, a beautiful half-breed, Scotch 



and Indian. Ramona betroths herself to 
Alessandro, a young Indian of noble 
character. Seiiora Moreno forbidding 
the marriage, they elope, to face a series 
of cruel misfortunes. The Indians of 
Alessandro's village are deprived of 
their land by the greed of the American 
settlers; and wherever they settle, the 
covetousness of the superior race drives 
them, sooner or later, to remoter shel- 
ters. The proud and passionate Ales- 
sandro is driven mad by his wTongs, 
and his stor>' ends in tragedy, though a 
stmset light of peace falls at last on 
Ramona. So rich is the story in local 
color, — the frolic and toil of the sheep- 
shearing, the calm opulence of the sun- 
steeped vineyards, the busy ranch, the 
Indian villages; so strong is it in char- 
acter, — the bigoted just chatelaine, the 
tender Ramona, the good old priest, — that 
its effect of reality is unescapable; and 
Califomians still point out with pleased 
pride the low-spreading hacienda where 
Ramona lived, the old chapel where she 
worshiped, the stream where she saw 
her lovely face reflected, though none of 
these existed save in the warm imagina- 
tion of the author. Though the storj' 
was a passionate appeal for justice to 
the Indian, it is in form one of the most 
delicate and beautiful examples of ro- 
mantic literary art that English affords. 

Connectient Yankee in Kin^ Ar- 
thur's Court, A, by «Mark Twain.* 
(1889.) This humorous tale purports to 
be that of an American encountered b}- 
the author when « doing* Warwick 
Castle. The two meet again in the 
evening at the Warwick inn; then over 
pipes and Scotch whisky, the stranger 
explains that he is from Hartford, Con- 
necticut, where he used to be superin- 
tendent of an arms factory; that one 
day, in a quarrel with one of his men, 
he lost consciousness from a blow on 
the head with a crowbar; that when he 
awoke he found himself in England at 
the time of King Arthur, where he was 
taken captive by a knight, and conve>*ed 
to CameloL Here sleep overpowers the 
narrator, and he goes to bed ; first, how- 
ever, committing to the author's hands a 
manuscript, wherein, sitting down by the 
fire again, he reads the rest of the 
stranger's adventures. The contact of 
Connecticut Yankeedom with Arthtman 
chivalry gi\'es rise to strange results. 
England at the time of Arthur was a 
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society in which the church «took it 
out» of the king, the king of the noble, 
and the noble of the freeman; in which 

* anybody could kill somebody, except 
the commoner and the slave, — these had 
no privileges *> ; and in which departure 
from custom was the one crime that the 
nation could not commit. Sir Lancelot 
of the Lake, Galahad, Bedivere, Merlin, 
Guinevere, Arthur himself, etc., duly ap- 
pear; and amidst all the fun and pathos, 
the courtliness, the sincerity, and the 
stem virtues — as well as what seems to 
us the ridiculousness — of the age. 

piekwiek Papers, The, by Charles 

* Dickens. < Posthumous Papers of 
the Pickwick Club^ is the one novel of 
Dickens that abounds neither in pa- 
thetic, gn*ewsome, nor dramatic passages. 
It is pure fun from beginning to end, 
with a laugh on every psige. It was 
published in 1836, and aided by the 
clever illustrations of Hablot Brown, or 
<*Phiz,» it attained immediate success 
and laid the foundations of Dickens's 
fame. The types illustrated are carica- 
tures, but nevertheless they are types: 
Mr. Pickwick, the genial, unsophisticated 
founder of the club; and that masterly 
array of ludicrous individuals drawn 
from all classes high and low. 

Although the whole book is exag- 
gerated comedy, there is no other that 
has furnished more characters universally 
known, or given to common English 
speech more current phrases. Many say- 
ipgs and events are still in the « Pick- 
wickian sense *>; Sam Weller and his 
admirable father are still quoted; Mrs. 
Leo Hunter is still a feature in social 
life; Bardell trials occur occasionally; 
and there are many clubs as wise as 
Pickwick's. 

jVilanascript, The Lost, by Gustav 
*"* Freytag. The scene of this strong 
and delightful story is laid in Germany 
towards the middle of this century. A 
young but very learned philologist. Pro- 
fessor Felix Werner, goes with his 
friend Fritz Halm, also a learned man, 
in search of a lost manuscript of Taci- 
tus, to the castle of Bielstein, near Ros- 
sau, where he supposed it to have been 
hidden by the monks in the sixteenth 
century. Though the quest is for the 
moment fruitless as regards the manu- 
script, the professor finds in Use, the 
beautiful fair-haired daughter of the pro- 
prietor of the castle, a high-minded and 



noble woman. He brings her home as 
his wife. Werner is professor at the 
university; and Ilse, though brought 
up among such different surroundings, 
adapts herself readily to her new life, 
and becomes very popular among her 
husband's colleagues and with the stu- 
dents. The reigning sovereign, hear- 
ing of Use's charms, invites the pro- 
fessor to pass, with his wife, some weeks 
at the palace; offering as an induce- 
ment, all the aid in his power towards 
finding the missing manuscript. The 
invitation is accepted, and all at first 
goes well. Ilse is not long, however, 
in perceiving that while her husband 
is treated with marked distinction, she 
is shunned by the ladies of the court, 
the sovereign alone singling her out 
by his too marked attentions. Her 
position is equivocal Werner, however, 
intent only upon his manuscript, is blind 
to the danger of his wife. During a 
temporary absence of her husband, Ilse, 
to save her honor, escapes to Bielstein. 
The professor, returning, misses his 
wife, and follows her in hot haste, and 
they are happily reunited. All hope 
of finding the manuscript proves vain, 
and the professor realizes with remorse 
that while pursuing this wild quest, 
he has risked losing what was dearest 
to him. The book is lightened by a 
humorous account of the hostility be- 
tween two rival hat-makers: Herr Hum- 
mel, the professor's landlord, and Hen- 
Halm, the father of Fritz Halm, who 
lives directly opposite. There is a sub- 
ordinate love affair between Fritz Halm 
and Laura Hummel, the son and 
daughter of the rival houses, ending in 
marriage. The story, if not the most 
brilliant of Freytag's telling, is yet 
graphic and entertaining, and is a great 
favorite in Germany. 

I othalr, by Benjamin DisraelL The. 
*-* scene of this extravagant, but at 
the same time remarkable, story is laid 
chiefly in England about 1570, at the 
time when it was published. 

The hero, Lothair, a young nobleman 
of wide estates and g^eat wealth, is in- 
troduced a short time before the attain- 
ment of his majority. Brought up under 
the influence of his uncle, Lord Cullo- 
den, «a member of the Free Kirk,» he 
has been surrounded by a Protestant 
atmosphere. When, in accordance with 
his father's will, he goes to Oxford to 
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complete his education, his other guard- 
ian, Cardinal Grandison, determines to 
bring him into the Roman Church. 

The story is a graphic description of 
the struggles of rival ecclesiastics, states- 
men, and leaders of society to secure the 
adherence of the young nobleman. 

On a visit to the ducal seat of Brent- 
ham, the home of Lothair's college friend 
Bertram, he falls in love with Bertram's 
sister, Lady Corisande, and asks for her 
hand, but is refused by her mother. 

Lothair next comes under the influ- 
ence of Lord and Lady St Jerome, and 
Miss Arundel. Charmed with the beauty 
and peace of their life, he is almost won 
over to the Romanist side. At the crit- 
ical moment he meets Theodora, the wife 
of Colonel Campian, an American, «a 
gentleman, not a Yankee; a gentleman 
of the South, who has no property but 
land.*> Theodora is an Italian but not a 
Romanist, and the scale is turned toward 
the Protestant side. Colonel and Mrs. 
Campian are friends of Garibaldi; and 
through them Lothair is inspired to join 
the campaign of 1867 against the papal 
forces. He is severely wounded at Men- 
tana, and is nursed back to health by 
Miss Arundel, who by degrees re-estab- 
lishes her influence over him. Again he 
is saved by Theodora, who appears to 
him in a vision and reminds him of the 
promise given to her on her death-bed, 
that he will never join the church of 
Rome. 

By a desperate eflfort, Lothair escapes 
the vigilance of his Romanist friends, 
and after travels in the East, returns to 
London. 

A second visit to Brentham renews his 
deep admiration for Lady Corisande, 
whose love he succeeds in winning. 

The narrative of < Lothair > never lags 
or lacks movement The intervals be- 
tween the adventures are filled with witty 
sketches of English society and portraits 
of English personalities. The character 
of Lord St Aldegonde is perhaps the 
happiest of these. «When St Alde- 
gonde was serious, his influence over 
men was powerful. » He held extreme 
opinions on political affairs. <^He was 
opposed to all privilege and to all orders 
of men except dukes, who were a neces- 
sity. He was also strongly in favor of 
the equal division of all property except 
land. Liberty depended on land, and 
the greater the land-owners the greater 
the liberty of a country. » *St Alde- 



gonde had married for love, but he was 
strongly in favor of woman's rights and 
their extremest consequences. >* 

Onesimns: Memoirs of a Disciple of 
St Paul, by the author of <Philo- 
christus: Memoirs of a Disciple of the 
Lord,' appeared in America in 1882. 
The story is told in the language used 
in the English version of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and is placed in the first 
century of the Christian era. 

Onesimus, who himself tells the stor>' 
in the first person, is one of the twin 
sons of a noble Greek. Stolen from his 
parents in childhood, he is sold as a 
slave, and becomes one of the household 
of Philemon, who is represented as a 
wealthy citizen of Colossaj. Falsely ac- 
cused of theft, Onesimus runs away. It 
is then that he meets «Paulus» (the 
Apostle St. Paul), and becoming a con- 
vert to the Christian faith, is sent back 
to Philemon, his master, with the letter 
which figures in the New Testament as 
the < Epistle to Philemon. * Onesimus 
becomes a minister, at length, and suf- 
fers martyrdom for his faith. 

A prominent character in the narra- 
tive is St Paul, into some passages of 
whose life the author enters with pictur- 
esque minuteness, dwelling upon his 
final ministry and mart>Tdom at Rome. 
Thus is attempted a faithful and realis- 
tic view of the early Christian faith and 
apostolic times, introducing Nero and 
several other historical characters. The 
entire narrative is founded upon state- 
ments of the Scripture records, but 
some liberties are taken as to both char- 
acters and scenes. However, the author 
has gathered much of his material from 
such sources as are generally recognized 
as authentic, even embodying the sub- 
stance of passages from these << authori- 
ties* in the descriptions and conversa- 
tions. The whole difficult subject is 
handled in a striking manner; the tone 
is reverent; and the treatment is emi- 
nently artistic, and quite winning in its 
simple, dignified beauty. 

"VX/ith the Procession, by Henry B. 
"^ Fxoller, is a stor>' of modem Chi- 
cago life, conceived in a gayer spirit 
than the author's painful study of <The 
Cliff-Dwellers.* This tale occupies itself 
with the social rather than the business 
side of society, and takes upon itself the 
function of the old French comedy, — to 
criticise laughingly men and morals. 
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The Marshalls belong to a family as 
old, for Chicago, as the Knickerbockers 
for New York or the Howards for Eng- 
land. They have had money for thirty 
years, and can count themselves as be- 
longing to the ancien noblesse of the 
city, the race whose founders can re- 
member the early settlers. But the 
father and mother have not taken ad- 
vantage of their opportunities. They 
are old-fashioned people, who despise 
modern society because they do not un- 
derstand it, and who keep on living in 
the primitive ways of forty years ago. 
The eldest son goes into business; the 
eldest daughter marries, on the social 
level of green rep furniture and Brussels 
carpets of floral desig^. The second 
daughter, Jane, full of energfy and am- 
bition, wreaks herself on charities or 
clubs. But the younger son, Truesdell, 
is educated abroad; and the youngest 
daughter, Rosy, goes to school in New 
York. Truesdell returns home in a few 
years an alien; with a dilettante knowl- 
edge of music, art, and literature, and a 
set of ideas and ideals wholly Conti- 
nental, and wholly foreign to anything 
his family has ever heard of. At the 
same time, Miss Rosamund Marshall 
emerge from school, a willful, shrewd, 
self-sufficient beauty, who is irrevocably 
determined to win a proud position in 
Chicago's best society. A new day 
dawns for the Marshall family: they can 
rusticate no longer amid the city's 
clangor; they must take their place 
**with the procession. » Mrs. Granger 
Bates, the envied society leader, be- 
comes their pilot, and they are fairly 
launched on the great social sea. The 
author's irony is pervasive but never 
bitter, though sometimes it gives us a 
sharp surprise. There is so much of 
tragedy as inheres in the deliberate 
choice of low aims and material suc- 
cesses over noble efforts and ends. Rosy 
makes the match she hopes for, sacri- 
ficing her family to it. Poor Mr. Mar- 
shall, who cannot keep up with the pace 
of the crowd, falls under their heedless 
and merciless feet The character-draw- 
ing is admirable: Mrs. Granger Bates, 
the multi-millionaire who lives in a pal- 
ace, keeps up all her accomplishments, 
and neither forgets nor conceals the 
happy days of her youth when she 
washed « Granger's >> shirts and cooked 
his frugal dinners; Jane Marshall, the 
embodied common-sense and good feel- 



ing of feminine America; the pushing 
little widow, her aunt, determined to 
obtain social recognition; the cad, 
Truesdell; the pathetic, ineflPectual 
« Pa » ; the glaringly vulgar Mrs. Belden, 
— all these and a dozen more are as 
typical and indisputable as they are na- 
tional, and impossible in any oUier land. 
The story is extremely entertaining, and 
carries conviction as an authentic picture 
of a certain phase of our chaotic life. 

Social Equality: A Short Study in a 
Missing Science, by William Hur- 
rell Mallock. (1882.) This original and 
acute work asserts the need of a new 
science, applicable to that field after 
considering which modem democracy de- 
clares social equality to be the only hope 
of mankind. This science is the << science 
of human character »; and Mr. Mallock 
aims to point out its limits, and the 
order of facts of which it will take cog- 
nizance, reviewing the most important 
of these and stating the chief general 
conclusion that will result from them. 
His main points are as follows: That 
human character naturally desires, as 
soon as seen, inequality in external cir- 
cumstances, or social inequality* (a con- 
dition which not only produces this 
desire, but in turn is produced by it). 
All labor is caused by motive, lacking 
which man is not a laboring animal; 
and motive is the resultant of character 
and external circumstances, /'. ^., of a 
desire for social inequality, and of a 
social inequality answering the desire, 
— respectively the subjective and the ob- 
jective side of the same thing. Inequal- 
ity supplies the motive, not indeed of 
all human activity, but of all productive 
labor, except the lowest. Social inequal- 
ity, then, Mr. Mallock asserts, has been, 
is, and so far as we have any opportun- 
ity of knowing, ever will be, the divinely 
appointed means of human progress — 
whether impersonal as expressed in 
enterprises, discoveries, and inventions, 
or personal as expressed in the social 
conditions under which the enterprises, 
discoveries, and inventions hax'e been 
made and utilized. Social equality he 
regards as a hindrance to progress, and 
a cause of retrog^ssion. He thus joins 
issue squarely with the socialists, strives 
to confute them even out of their own 
mouths, and asserts that facts, reason, 
and science, lie not with them but with 
the present order of society. The book 
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is written with great clearness and di- 
rectness, and an abundance of illustra- 
tive instances. It is the work of a 
scholar, and of a keen and vigorous 
thinker; and is an admirable text-book 
for conservatives. 

The Pilot, by James Fenimore Cooper, 
written in 1823, was a pioneer in 
genuine sea stories. Walter Scott's < Pi- 
rate > had just been published, and was 
discussed at a New York dinner-table 
where Cooper was present The guests 
generally expressed the opinion that it 
could not have been written by Scott, 
who was suspected to be the author of 
Waverley, because Scott never had been 
at sea. Cooper said that for that very 
reason he thought Scott wrote it, and 
added that he would undertake to write 
a real sea story. <The Pilot > was the 
result. 

Paul Jones's adventures suggested the 
plot; which is, in brief, an attempt dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War to abduct 
some prominent Englishmen for exchange 
against American prisoners. An Ameri- 
can frigate, purposely unnamed, with the 
schooner Ariel, appears off Northumber- 
land and takes on board a mysterious 
Pilot, who is intended to represent Paul 
Jones. A heavy gale arises; the frigate 
is saved only by the Pilot's skill and 
knowledge. Near by, at the << Abbey, *> 
lives Colonel Howard, a self-expatriated 
American loyalist, with his nieces, Ce- 
cilia Howard and Katherine Plowden; 
also a relative, Christopher Dillon, a 
suitor of Cecilia's and the villain of the 
story. The girls' favored lovers are 
Griffith, first officer of the frigate, and 
Barnstaple, commander of the Ariel. 
The girls discover, and Dillon suspects, 
the proximity of their lovers. Griffith, 
disguised and with a small support, re- 
connoitres the « Abbey, » and is over- 
powered by troops obtained by Dillon; 
but he is rescued by reinforcements 
brought by the Pilot, whose own mission 
has failed. Colonel Howard and family 
are taken aboard the frigate. Mean- 
while Barnstaple has fought and captured 
the British cutter Alacrity. Finding 
Dillon aboard of her, he sends him on 
shore, under parole, together with the 
coxswain, «Long Tom» Coffin. «Long 
Tom,** with his inseparable harpoon, is 
Leatherstocking in sea-togs. Dillon be- 
trays his trust, and orders a neighbor- 
ing battery to fire on the Ariel Tom, 



informed and aided by Katherine, drags 
Dillon back to the Ariel, but too late to 
save her. Crippled by the battery, she 
is wrecked; Tom refuses to leave her, 
Dillon is left aboard to punish his 
treachery; — both are drowned. The frig- 
ate takes off the survivors, gallantly 
runs the gauntlet of an English fleet, 
and lands the Pilot in Holland, his mis- 
sion ended though not accomplished. 
After the war the four lovers are hap- 
pily united. 

I etters from Egypt, Last, of Lady 
*^ Duff -Gordon, to which are added 
< Letters from the Cape.> (1875.) These 
letters, which cover the period from 1862 
to 1869, are written in a free and fa- 
miliar vein, at once engagfing and frank. 
The descriptions of travels, adventures 
encountered, people met, and sights seen, 
are written to give friends at home a 
gossipy account of all her movements, 
and with no view to publication. But 
Lady Gordon, as Lucy Austin, had 
beg^n in early childhood to write fasci- 
nating letters, and these were too good 
to be withheld from the public They 
touch upon an endless variety of topics, 
with the readiness of a mind quick to 
observe, trained by happy experience, 
and always sympathetic with the best 

phillp and his Wife, by Margaret 
* Deland. (1895.) This book might 
well be called a study in selfishness, 
although its emphasis seems to bear upon 
marriage and the marriage laws; con- 
cerning which the author propounds cer- 
tain theories and problems, without offer- 
ing any direct solution. Philip Shore, an 
unsuccessful artist, marries Cecilia Dray- 
ton, rich, beautiful, and accomplished, 
but soulless, and finds himself face to 
face with the question: «Is not mar- 
riage without love as spiritually illegal 
as love without marriage is civilly ille- 
gal? And if it is, what is your duty?* 
The story of < Philip and his Wife> is 
painful and almost tragic, but it is set 
against a background of charming variety 
and richness of color. The plot is sim- 
ple. Philip and Cecil come to open dis- 
pute regarding the bringing-up of their 
only daughter, Molly. They can ag^ree 
to separate, but neither will divorce the 
other. Who shall have the care of Molly ? 
In the end Cecil surrenders the child to 
Philip, who goes his way, while his wife 
departs on hers. Each has failed in a 
different way; he because of his lonely 
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spiritual seUishness, ah« because of her 
light-ID inded, superficial, and perilous 
frivolity. The subsidiary characters are 
drawn with great skill and charm. Roger 
Carey, crude and uncompromising, is 
engaged to the dainty Alicia, Cecil's 
younger sister. The engagement is bro- 
ken because of her devotion to her in- 
valid raotuer, tue qaeruloua Mrs. Drayton, 
whose selfishness is all-devouring, while 
she prays devoutly and quotes Scripture 
without ceasing. Carey falls under the 
influence of Cecil Shore's beauty, which 
for a time captivates him, despite his 
recognition of her true character. His 
manliness asserts itself at last, and Roger 
retunis to Alicia, in whom be linds his 
ideal helpmeet Dr. Lavendar, the hon- 
est, blundering old rector, and his amia- 
ble brother, are cleverly depicted; as are 
also Susan Carr, in her goodness of 
heart and soundness of sense; Mrs, Pen- 
dleton, with her "literary" affectations; 
and Molly in her weird precocity. All 
these, down to the dnmken brute Todd 
and his tearful Eliza, are portrayed with 
exquisite comprehension and unfailing 
felicity of humor. There are some scenes 
of great dramatic power, and the l>ack- 
ground of village life in southern Penn- 
sylvania is pictured with much charm. 

"The Purple Island (called also the 
* Isle of Man), by Phineas Fletcher. 
This puero, in twelve cantos, published 
in 1633, describes the human body as 
an island. The bones are the founda- 
tion; the veins and arteries, rivers; the 
heart, liver, stomach, etc, goodly cities; 
the mouth, a cave; the teeth are "twice 
sixteen porters, receivers of the custom- 
ary rent"; the tongue, "a groom who 
delivers all unto neare officers. » The 
liver is the arch-city, where two purple 
streams (two great rivers of blood) 
"raise their boil-heads.» The eyes are 
watch-towers ; the sight the warder. 
Taste and the tongne are man and wife. 
The island's prince is the intellect; the 
five senses are his counselors. Disease 
and vice are his mortal foes, with whom 
he wages war. The virtues are his 
allies. All is described in the minutest 
detail, witb a rare knowledge of anat- 
omy, and there is a profusion of literary 
and clas.sical allusion. 
I Iteratnre, by Hermann Grimm, ia a 
'-' collection of scholarly essays, upon 
half a dozen of the great figures of lit- 
erature. The book has a peculiar inter- 



est for Americans in its two essays on 
Emerson, whose genius Professor Grimm 
was the first German to recognize. Even 
to-day Emerson has not a large hearing 
in Germany, — his style is different and 
his ideas strange to the whole tone of 
German thought; and thirty-five years 
ago. when Professor Grimm had just 
discovered him, and went about sound- 
ing his praises and persuading his friends 
to read him, he (Grimm) was considered 
slightly mad. Me persisted, however, in 
considering Emerson as the most in- 
dividual thinker the world has seen since 
Shakespeare. 

In two illuminative papers, the author 
undertakes to explain the most brilliant 
figure of eighteenth-century letters, Vol- 
taire. In < Prance and Voltaire,* he 
traces, from the time of Louis Xlll., 
the governing ideas of French life, and 
their expression in the great writers, 
Comcille, Racine, Moli^re, and the rest, 
till Voltaire came to give voice to the 
new feelings that were surging up in 
the hearts of the subjects of Louis the 
well-beloved. In < Frederick the Great 
and Voltaire,* he chronicles the stormy 
friendship of the erratic (5ennan genius 
for the erratic French one. 'Frederick 
the Great and Macaulay* treats of Ma- 
caulay's essay on that monarch, and 
incidentally Macaulay's theory of his- 
tory. Other essays are on Albert Diirer, 
the great pioneer of modern artists; on 
Bettina von Arnim, the girl-friend of 
Goethe; on Dante; and on the brothers 
Grimm, father and uncle of Hermann 
Grimm, and known everywhere as the 
compilers of 'Grimm's Fairy Tales.* 

DookB and Bookmen, by Andrew 
*-' Lang, (1885.) is, as the author 
states in the preface, «the swan-song <^ 
a book-hunter. The author does not 
book-hnnt anymore: he leaves the sport 
to others, and with catalogues he lights 
8 humble cigarette." Thus humorously 
he ushers in a little volume (rf rare 
vintage ; the mellow reflections of one 
whose scholarship in the subjects he 
treats is only equaled by his geniality. 
He writes with pleasant nonchalance of 
'Literary Forgeries': irf "Parish Regis- 
ters'; of 'Bookmen at Rome'; of 'Bibli- 
omania in France*; of 'Book-Bindings*; 
of ' Elzevirs * ; of < Japanese Bogie- 
Books,* — a feast indeed for an epicu- 
rean. The volume ends with a prayer 
that it may be somehow made legfitimate 
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The Roman Poets, by W. V. SelUr. 
Vol i., The Poets of the RepubUc; 
Vol. ii., Virgil; Vol. iii. Horace and the 
Elegiac Poets. (1863-97.) The entire 
work forms one of the most scholarly, 
complete, and interesting contritrationa 
to the history of literature ever written. 
The author is not only a classical critic 
of the first order, of ripe scholarship and 
fine literary taste, but his appreciation 
of Roman culture, profound and exact, 
and his exceptional power of lucid expo- 
sition, have enabled him to give Roman 
intellectual culture of the finer sort its 
due. in comparison with Greek, to an 
extent not elsewhere done. Largely as 
Roman genius in Latin literature was 
fed from Greek sources, it was yet more 
original and independent than has been 
commonly supposed. The whole level of 
Latin culture is at once Ufted and illu- 
minated in Dr. Sellar's wonderfully rich 
and glowing pages. The volume de- 
voted to Virgil is unsurpas-sed in any 
lAQguage as a masterpiece of interpret- 
ation end of delightful critical praise. 
The writer's outlook is not that of a 
Latin chair alone: it is that of humanity 
and of universal culture; that of Greek 
and English and European history ; to 
bring Roman mind into comparison with 
all the great types of mind in all lands 
and of all ages. To know what the 
deeper spiritual developments of the 
Roman world were when Christ came, 
what were the rays of light and the 
clouds of darkness at the dawn of the 
new faith, readers can hardly find a 
better guide than this study of the Ro- 
man poets. 

1 ondon, by Walter Besant, is a com- 
" prehensive survey of the metropolis 
of the modem world from the Roman 
days to those of George the Second. 
The material is of course well worn, but 
the skill of the writer's method and the 
freshness of his interest make it seem 
new. He beg;ins his tale with the occu- 
pation of the Romans, who, appreciating 
the value of the river Thames, picked 
out a dry hillock in the great stretches 
of marsh along the .stream, and founded 
the town of Augusta, — an isolated spot 
in the midst of fen and forest After 
the Roman evacuation of Britain, no 
more is heard of Augusta; the town 
having been deserted or destroyed. It 



was a new settlement in the old spot 
that rose again to prosperity as Lud's 
Town. From the sixth century onward, 
the city, though ravaged by plagues, and 
more often by fires, always its bane, has 
grown steadily in population, wealth, 
and importance. Roman, Saxon, Dan- 
ish. Norman, Plantagenet, and at last 
English, it has always been a city of 
churches and palaces. Its burghers have 
always been free men, owning no lord 
but the king; and its mayors have ri- 
valed great nobles in power and splen- 
dor. Dick Whittington may not have 
made his fortune by selling a cat; but it 
is certain that when, as mayor of Lon- 
don, he entertained King Henry V., he 
burned j£'6o,ooo worth of royal bonds, as 
a little attention to royalty. The city's 
greatest mayor was Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham, who, in Elisabeth's day, conceived 
the idea of transferring the centre of the 
world's commerce from Antwerp to Lon- 
don, and to that end built the Royal 
Exchange. The record of each century 
is full of incident, stor>-. and social 
changes. Mr, Besant is writing on a 
sutrject he loves, and spares no pains to 
lay before the reader a brilliant picture 
of the streets and buildings, businesses, 
customs, and amusements of the ever- 
flourishing, ever-changing city, now the 
great centre of the financial, economical, 
and social world. 

Mlthrldate, by Racine. This power- 
'"1 ful and affecting tragedy was pro- 
duced on the 13th of January 1673, the 
day after the author's reception into the 
Academy. It seems to have been writ- 
ten in reply to those critics who asserted 
that the only character he was succesi- 
ful in painting was that of a woman. 
The scene is laid in Pontus, and the 
hero is the cruel and heroic king whi> 
was the irreconcilable enemy of Rome. 
Mithridates has disappeared, and is be- 
lieved to be dead. His two sons, the 
treacherous Phamaces end the chivalrous 
Xiphares. prepare to seiie his crown 
and dispute the possession of his be- 
trothed, Monima. The old king returns, 
discovers by a stratagem that Xiphares 
has won the love of Monima, and swears 



a.scend the Danube and burst upon the 
Romans from the north. Xiphares fa- 
vors the project, but Phamaces opposes 
it, and the soldiers refuse to follow their 
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king. The Romans unite with the reb- 
els; and in the battle that follows, Mith- 
ridates falls mortally wounded. Before 
d5ring. he joins the two lovers Xiphares 
and Monima. In his portraiture of 
Mithridates, Racine sometimes rises to 
the sublimity of ComeiUe. He has 
scarcely ever written anything grander 
than the speech in which the hero ex- 
plains his policy to his two sons. The 
manner in which the complexity of 
Mithridates*s character, his greatness and 
weakness, his heroism and duplicity, are 
laid bare, shows wonderful psychological 
delicacy and skill: and all this is finely 
contrasted with the simplicity and unity 
of the nature of Monima in its high 
moral beauty and unvarying dignity. 
The great fault of, < Mithridates * is the 
fault of Racine's other tragedies dealing 
with Eastern life: the absence of an 
Oriental atmosphere. 

L'Ecole des Femmes (The School for 
Wives), by Moli^re, produced in 1662, 
is a companion piece to <L'^ole des 
Maris > (The School for Husbands). They 
have essentially the same plot; treated, 
however, with great dramatic dexterity, 
to clothe a different idea in each. In 
this comedy, Amolphe. a typical middle- 
aged jealous guardian of Agpes, has edu- 
cated his ward for his future model wife 
by carefully excluding from her mind all 
knowledge of good or evil; her little 
world is circumscribed by the grilled 
windows and strong doors of Arnolphe's 
house. Returning from a journey, he 
finds her sweet and tranquil in her ignor- 
ance as before. But soon meeting Hor- 
ace, a son of his old friend Oronte, he 
learns by the ingenuous confession of 
the young fellow that, madly in love with 
«a young creature in that house, *> he in- 
tends to use the money just borrowed 
from his father's friend to carry her off. 
Frantic at this disclosure, Amolphe rushes 
to the imprisoned Ag^es, from whom by 
ingenious questioning he extracts a can- 
did avowal of her affection for her lover, 
and an account of a visit from him. By 
a clever series of intrigues, the guardian 
is made the willing, unwitting g^between 
of the two young people ;' until at last 
Agnes, having determined to run away 
from her hated suitor, braves his anger. 
Then it is that Amolphe displays a depth 
of real passion and tenderness, tragic in 
its intensity, in pleading with her to re- 
voke her decision; a scene that remains 



unrivaled among the many fine scenes 
in Moliere. When fiercest in denuncia- 
tion, the guardian yields to a gentle glance 
and word. « Little traitress, » he cries, 
«I pardon you all. I give you back my 
love. That word, that look, disarms my 
wrath.** A pair of conventional stage 
fathers now appear, who, by revealing 
the fact that their children, the lovers, 
have been betrothed from their cradles, 
unite the two with their blessings; and 
the desolate Amolphe receives the pen- 
alty of a selfish meddler with youthful 
affection. Obdurate and rig^d in his 
theories, Amolphe yet wins esteem by 
the strength of his character that domi- 
nates, even in defeat, the close of the 
play. Agnes, a t)T>e of maiden innocence, 
far from being colorless or insipid, is a 
living, glowing portrait of a genuinely 
interesting ingenue^ using artifice nat- 
urally foreign to her disposition at the 
service of love only. Outside of the real 
merit of the play, and the curious side- 
light it throws on the dramatist's opin- 
ions (married at this time at forty years 
of age to a g^rl of seventeen), it opened 
an attack upon him for suspected reli- 
gious latitude; contemporary criticism 
being leveled at the scene in the third 
act, where a treatise, <The Maxims of 
Marriage,* is presented by the guardian- 
lover to his ward. 

PvawM of the Nineteenth Century in 
^ England, The: A Social Sketch 
OK THE Times, by John Ashton, With 
116 illustrations, drawn by the author 
from contemporary engravings. Never 
in the history of the world has there 
been such a change in things social as 
since the beginning of the nineteenth 
centur}'; and to those who are watching 
its close, already at the dawn of the 
twentieth, this work is one of invalua- 
ble reference and comparison. The arts, 
sciences, manufactures, customs, and 
manners, w^ere then so widely divergent 
from those of to-day, that it seems 
hardly possible that they belong to the 
same era, or could have existed less 
than one hundred years ago. Steam 
was then in its infancy; locomotives and 
steamships just beginning to be heard 
of; gas a novel experiment; electricity a 
scientific plaything. Beginning with a 
slight retrospect of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the author briefly outlines the in- 
fluence of Bonaparte in matters political; 
follows with a description of the food 
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riots in London; the union with Ireland; ' 
death of Lord Nelson; abolition of the ! 
slave trade; amusing photographs of the 
streets with their beggars, chimney- 
sweeps, dealers of small wares and great I 
cries; then the postal drawbacks and 
stage-coach infelicities; the famous pris- 
ons, notably the Fleet; museums and 
museum gardens, theatres and operas; 
Tattersall's and Gretna Green marriages; 
with innumerable extracts relating to 
people and places .of note; — all taken ; 
from original and authentic sources, ' 
newspapers being an authority of con- 
stant reference. The quaint illustrations . 
add much to the interest of the work 
which extends a little over a decade. 

A Keotncky Cardimal^ and Aftermatli, \ 

^ by James Lane Allen. (1895.) The 
^ Kentucky* Cardinal^ is a fresh and i 
dainty tale, which may be called an ! 
*idyl of the woods.* The stor>' tells of • 
the wooing r>f Adam Moss, a recluse who j 
devotes himself to nature, and who 
dwells in a garden, which his loving 
touch converts almost into fairyland, 
where all the fruits and flowers blossom 
and ripen to perfection, and where all 
the birds have learned to rest on their 
migratory journeys. Adam knows all 
the birds and loves them best of all liv- 
ing creatures, until he meets Georgi- 
anna, his beautiful next-door neighbor. 
She is a lovely, tormenting, bewildering 
creature, who eludes him one day, en- 
courages him the next, and scorns him 
on a third. Despite her endless re- 
sources for tormenting Adam, she is un- 
deniably charming and alluring. She is, 
however, possessed by a vague fear that 
her lover's fondness for nattnre and for 
his birds is something that must pre- 
vent his entire allegiance to her. She 
tests his affection by demanding that 
he cage for her the splendid ^Kentucky 
cardinal^; and Adam wages a bitter 
warfare with himself before allowing his 
love for Georgianna to triumph over his 
lifelong principle and conscientious at- 
titude towards his feathery friends. The 
caging of the bird, which beats its life 
out in the prison, is converted by the 
author's skill into a veritable tragedy, 
wherein the reader keenly shares Adam's 
remorse and Georgianna's grief. The 
lovers quarrel ; and then follows a recon- 
ciliation which reveals each more clearly 
to the other, and unites them finally. 
The conversations of Georgianna from 



her window to Adam in his strawberry 
bed below are a delightful feature ot 
the story, which is enlivened by his dry 
humor and her witty rep>artee. 'After- 
math, > the second |>art of 'A Kentuck>- 
Cardinal,^ follows the lovers through the 
days of their engagement and their brief 
wedded life, which is one of ideal happi- 
ness while it lasts. Georgianna strives 
to win her husband from his overmas- 
tering fondness for nature; and he, to 
please her, enters into social life and 
seeks to interest himself more in the 
** study of mankind.* At the birth of a 
son Georgianna passes away, leaving her 
husband to seek consolation where he 
can best obtain it, — from his beloved 
*< nature.* Mr. Allen has a delicate 
touch and a charm of st>'le; and his de- 
scriptions of nature and of bird life pos- 
sess a really poetic beauty, while they 
are characterized by a ring of truthful- 
ness which convinces the reader that the 
author's heart is in his words. There is 
a blending of pathos and humor in the 
work which makes it delightful reading. 

Cpaoish Conqnest io America, The, 

*^ by Arthur Helps, was published in 
four volumes, in England, from 1855 to 
1861. Its sub-title, <Its Relation to the 
History of Slavery and the Government 
of Colonies, > conveys a more adequate 
idea of the theme. 

While Sir Arthur was laboring upon 
his compendious work, < Conquerors of 
the New World > (1848-52), his interest 
in Spanish- American slavery so increased 
that he visited Spain, and examined in 
Madrid such MSS. as pertained to the 
subject As a result the present work 
appeared. The author had spared no 
pains to render his work absolutely 
trustworthy, eschewing the picturesque 
method wherein he might have excelled, 
in order to attain to absolute accuracy, — 
a rare virtue in historians. The result 
was that the work, written with an ob- 
trusive moral purpose, and devoid of 
literary brilliancy, was not a success. 
Frequently the author suspends the on- 
ward movement of the narrative while 
he patises to analyze motive and investi- 
gate character. Seeing that his elaborate 
work lacked popularity. Sir Arthur broke 
up much of the biographical substance 
into < Lives,* which appeared later: <Las 
Casas, the Apostle of the Indians* (1868) ; 
<Cdumbus> (1869); <Pizarro> (1869); and 
< Hernando Cortes > (1871). All these 
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became justly popular; and while the 
parent work is valuable chiefly to stu- 
dents of the period, its progeny still de- 
light the general reader. 

Tropical Africm, by Henry Drummond, 
^ was published shortly after the au- 
thor's return from his African explora- 
tions in 1886; several of the chapters 
having appeared as magazine articles 
before their publication in book form. 
There is considerable breadth of subject- 
matter; but the man of science, pervaded 
by a robust, religious spirit, speaks in 
every chapter. 

From the geographer's view-point, the 
volume possesses greatest value as out- 
lining the water-route to the heart of 
Africa, by way of the rivers Zambezi 



and Shire, and as describing some of 
the great inland lakes. The « geological 
sketch » and the « meteorological note* 
are admirable in their way; and the 
observations upon the white ant, and 
the mimicry of African insects, evince 
the g^ts of the painstaking and ingeni- 
ous observer. But the author speaks 
his most earnest word when he treats 
the << Heart-Disea.se of Africa [the slave 
trade], and its Pathologfy and Cure.» 
Profes.sor Drummond severely arraigns 
the « Powers *> for tolerating the inhu- 
man enormities of this hideous traffic. 
The language of the volume throughout 
is vivid though simple; and the quaint 
humor, now and again appearing, adds 
zest and flavor to the interesting narra- 
tive. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF OTTO III. 

Miniature from a manuscript copy of the Gospels, written in the Xth Centur>', 

now in the cathedral at Ai\. 

This picture is an allegorical representation of the p.jwer and glory of the im- 
perial tbrone, as 1 machined by the monk Luthar, who transcribed the copy of the 
Gospels of which this is a frontispiece. The emperor is seated on the thn-ne, sur- 
rounded by an almond-shaped halo; above hira is the cross, and the hand of God, which 
has placed the crown up<.»n the head of the youthful-faced monarch, who is h-ilding in 
his right hand the emblem of world-wide rule. To the right and left, the symb<»ls of 
the four Evangelists are presenting a scroll, which may be the Scriptures, <ir perhaps 
a pallium, the srinbol of ^liritiial authority. The female figure beneath the throne 
respresents Hate and Discord, which are t>eing crushed by the power of the throne 
jtri Christianity. The figures with banners are princes, and in the lower foreground 
are t-is-o soldiers and two bishops, so that all the earthly and spiritual powers are 
represented. The treatment of the figures, as shown by the foot-wear, is purely 
Roman. Previous :<^ the Vth Century the paliium was worn only by the Popes, but 
later it was grantv I ti> ;jowerfu*» or popular bishops. It was made of wool, sheared by 
the nuns from shtep that hud been dedicated to St. Agnes, the iieeces being treated 
with much conslderatic nan. 1 veremonJal. It was not until the Xth or Xlth Century 
that the Episcopal dignity was sh'iwn by the wearing of a mitre. 
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Indian : Scene from the * Mricchaka- 

tikfi" 20 7960 

Italian Comedy, Masks in, Goldoni. . . 16 6481 
Japanese: Scene from *The Robe of 
Feathers, " 20 : 8178 ; From « Dwarf 

Trees " 8176 

Jefferson's Rip Van Winkle. fVinter. 39 16062 
Jonson: Scene from "Sejanus," 21: 

8849 : From « The Silent Woman " 8868 

Juana Yfiez de la Cruz: Scene from 

« The Divine Narcissus » 28 9960 

Kalidasa: Scenes from "Malavika- 
gnimitra," 21: 8468; Prom « ^- 

kuntala " 8461 

Krasinski : Scenes from * The Undi- 

vine Comedy" 22 8789-8746 

Lessing : « Nathan the Wise » 28 9011 

I«ope de Vega : Scene from * Estrella 

de Sevilla " 38 16291 

Maddch : Scenes from * The Tragedy 

of Man " 24 9617 

Maeterlinck : Scene from * The Death 

of Tintagiles " 24 9647 
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4479 
4566 
4609 

4521 
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4695 
4735 
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Darwin, Charles Robert 11 

Defoe, Daniel 11 

De Quincey, Thomas 11 

De Vere, Sir Aubrey 11 

Dekker, Thomas 11 

Dibdin. Charles 11 

Dickens, Charles 11 

D'Israelit Isaac 12 

Dobell, Sydney 12 

Dobson, Austin 12 

Domestic Comfort in the Middle 

Ages, Hallam 17 6865 

Donne, John 12 4771 

Dowden, Edward 12 4806 

Doyle, A. Conan 12 4815 

Drayton, Michael 12 4877 

Drum-Beat of Bngland, The, Webster 

38 15747 

Dryden, John 12 4919 

Du Maurier, George 12 6041 

Edersheim, Alfred 18 5145 

Eliot, George 18 5850 

English Constitution, The, Canning . 8 8195 

Evelyn, John 14 6501 

Farrar, Frederick William 14 6697 

Fielding, Henry 14 6608 

Fight at Maldon, The (Poem) 2 570 

Fitzgerald. Edward 14 5797 

Fletcher, John 4 1674 

Foote, Samuel 18 6878 

Ford, John 18 6880 

Freeman, Edward Augustus 18 6077 

Froude, James Anthony 18 6050 

Fuller, Thomas 18 6139 

Galton, Francis 18 6174 

Gaskell, EUzabeth Stevens 18 6905 

Gay, John 18 6287 

Gibbon, Edward 16 6271 

Gilbert, William Schwenck 16 6888 

Gladstone, William Ewart 16 6860 

Goldsmith, Oliver 16 6601 

Gosse, Edmund 16 6665 

Gower, John 16 6579 

Gray, Thomas 16 6633 

Green, John Richard 17 6668 

Thomas Hill 17 6688 

Greene, Robert 17 6691 

Griffin. Gerald 17 6699 

Grote, George 17 6745 

Growth under Elizabeth,/. Jl. Green. 11 6671 

Hakluyt, Richard 17 6807 

Hallam, Henry 17 6858 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert 17 6875 

Hardy, Thomas 17 6988 

Harrison, Frederic 17 6075 

Hastings. The Battle of, Thierry 37 14810 

Hazlitt, William 18 7116 

Heber, Reginald 18 715B 

Henley, William Ernest 18 7286 

Herbert, George 18 7252 

Herrick, Robert 18 7807 

Heywood, Thomas 18 7845 

Highwayman, The, Macaulay 24 9805 

Hobbes, Thomas 18 7381 

Holinshed, Raphael 19 7445 

Holinshed's Chronicles 19 7446-7450 

Hood, Thomas 19 7589 

Hook, Theodore 19 7618 

Home, Richard Henry Hengist 19 7641 

Hughes. Thomas 19 7695 

Hume, David 19 7777 

Hunt. Leigh 19 7791 

Huxley. Thomas Henry 19 7806 

Ingelow, Jean 20 7968 

Jefferiea, Richard 20 8215 



Baffland.— C<m/ffi«Af vol. paob 

Jerrold, Douglas 21 8257 

John Bull's Charity Subscriptions, 

Sydney Smith 84 13664 

Johnson, Samuel 21 8288 

Jonson, Ben 21 8841 

Keats, John 21 8497 

Keble, John 21 8618 

Kinglake, Alexander William 21 8699 

Kingsley, Charles 22 8611 

Kipling, Rudyard 22 8638 

Lamb, Charles 22 8817 

Landor, Walter Savage 22 8861 

Lang, Andrew 22 8880 

Lecky. W. E. H 22 8029 

Le Gallienne, Richard 22 8957 

Lewes. George Henry 28 9037 

Literature of England, The, Brune- 

tiire 6 9609 

Locke, John 28 9106 

Locker-Lampson, Frederick 28 9111 

Lodge, Thomas 28 9189 

London, Thomas Fuller 18 6185 

The Great Fire in. ftv/yn 14 6507 

Old Time, ^^^an/ 4 1840 

Lubbock, Sir John 23 9979 

Lytton, Earl of 28 9348 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington 24 9381 

Macdonald, George 24 9466 

Maine, Sir Henry 24 9606 

Mallock, William Hurrell 24 9638 

Mandeville, Sir John 24 9665 

Manners and Customs, Abigail 

Adams 1 100-109 

Marlowe, Christopher 24 9714 

Marryat, Frederick 24 9787 

Martineau, James 24 9760 

Marvell, Andrew 24 9770 

Masques 28 9777 

Massinger. Philip 28 9797 

Maurice, Frederick Deniaon 28 9628 

McCarthy, Justin 24 9440 

Meredith, George 28 9915 

Mill, John Stuart 28 10007 

Milton, John 28 10037 

Mitford, Mary Russell 28 10148 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley 26 10217 

Moore, Thomas. 26 10271 

More, Sir Thomas 26 10295 

Morier, James Justinian 26 10304 

Morley, John 26 10323 

Morris, William 26 10387 

M&ller, Frederick Max 26 10425 

Murder of the Young Princes, The, 

Holinshed 19 7447 

Myers, Frederic William Henry 26 10611 

Navy, England's, The Growth of, 

Proude 18 6064 

Newman, John Henry 27 10697 

Newton, Sir Isaac 27 10619 

Norman Council, The, and the Assem- 
bly of Lillebonne, Freeman 18 6996 

Norris, William Edward k .... 27 10685 

Ouida 27 10886 

Oxford, Matthew Arnold 2 864 

Palgrave, William GifTord 28 11001 

Pater, Walter 28 11157 

Patmore, Coventry 28 11179 

Peacock, Thomas Love 28 11223 

Peele, George 28 11258 

Pepys, Samuel 28 11288 

Pepys's Diary, Extracts from ... 28 11288-11804 

Pope, Alexander 30 11711 

Praed, Winthrop Mackworth 30 11757 

Prior, Matthew 30 11887 

Procter, Adelaide Anne 30 11849 
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Ascham: Gentleness in Education, 

2 : 918 ; Study and Exercise 990 

Atterbom: The Genius of the North. 2 984 
Bacon : Of Truth, 8 : U70 ; Of Revenge, 
1173; Of Simulation and Dissim- 
ulation, 1178 ; Of Travel. 1175 : Of 
Friendship, 1177; In Praise of 

Knowledge 1190 

Bagehot : The Virtues of Stupidity, 8 : 
1-209 ; Taste, 1212 ; The Search for 
Happiness, 1214; On Early Read- 
ing, 1215 ; Morality and Pear, 1219 ; 
The Tyranny of Convention, 1221 ; 
How to be an Influential Poli- 
tician 1222 

Barbauld: Against Inconsistency in 

Our Expectations 4 1484 

Berkeley : Tar- Water 4 1806 

Birrell: Dr. Johnson, 4: 1900; The 
Office of I«iterature, 1906; Truth- 
Hunting, 1912 ; Benvenuto Cellini, 
1915 ; On the Alleged Obscurity of 

Mr. Browning's Poetry 1920 

Brandes: Bjomson, 6: 2803; The His- 
torical Movement in Modem lit- 
erature 2806 

Brooks : Personal Character, 6 : 2421 ; 
The Courage of Opinions, 3422; 

Literature and Life 3438 

Bushnell : Work and Play 7 3916 

De Maistre: «The Traveling Coat,» 

24: 9618; « The Library* 9631 

Desjardins : The Present Duty 11 4600 

Emerson : Friendship, 18 : 5436 ; Nat- 
ure, 5488 ; Compensation, 5441 ; 
Love, 5448; Circles, 5445; Self-Re- 

liance, 5448 ; History 6451 

Everett: The March of Improvement. 14 5609 
Huxley : Materialism and Idealism. . . 19 7822 

Lamb : Imperfect Sjrmpathies 22 8824 

Locke : The Human Understanding. . 

33 9107,9109 
Montaigne : Of Friendship, 26 : 10241 ; 

Of Books, 10342 ; Of Repentance. . 10247 
Wasson : The Genius of Woman, 38 : 

15684 ; Social Texture 15600 

Esther Vanhomrigh, IVoods 39 16158, 16156 

Estrella de SevilU, Lope de Vega 88 15391 

Eternal Beam of Light Divine (Poem), 

Wesley 88 15810 

Goodness, The ( Poem), Whiitier 39 15027 

^ude R^aliste (Poem), Stuinbume 88 14827 

Eugenie Grandet, Baisac 8 1357 
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Eumenides, jCschylus 1 190, 199 

Eunuchus, Terence 86 14647 

Euphranor, Fitzgerald 14 5800 

Eupolis 29 11401 

Euripides, William Cranston Lawton 14 5569 

European Morals, History of, Lecky 22 8985 

Evangeline (Poem), Longfellow 28 9192-9196 

Evans, Mary Ann. See Eliot^ George. 

Sebastian 41 16936 

Eve of St. Agnes, The (Poem), Keats 21 8500 

EveUna. .fivmo' 7 8890 

Evelyn, John 14 5591 

Hope (Poem), Robert Brovming 6 2586 

Evening (Poem), Meredith 26 9940 

(Poem), TuUhev 82 19603 

Hymn, KebU 21 8617 

Robbins 41 16857 

Song (Poem), Cheney 40 16508 

(Poem), Lanier 22 8899 

To (Poem), Collins 9 8876 

Everett, Edward 14 5606 

Every Man in His Humour, y<m^<m 21 8867 

Year (Poem), Pike 41 16807 

Everybody's Business is Nobody's Busi- 
ness, D^oe 11 4510 

Evgenie Onyegin (Poem), Pushkin. Z^ 11909, 11918 

Evil, The Nature of, Hegel 18 7180 

Evolution, Froebel 15 6029 

jyndall 87 15153 

and Ethics, Huxley 19 7834 

Independent Creation, Darwin . . 11 4481 

. See also Science. 

Evolutionist at Large, The, Allen 1 408 

Ewald, Johannes, William M. Payne 14 5614 

Examination Paper, An, CalverUy 7 8108 

Excelente Balade of Charitie, An (Poem), 

Chatterton 9 8647 

Excursions, Thoreau 87 14897 

Execution of Montrose, The (Poem), W. 

E. Aytoun 8 1118 

Exile of Erin, The (Poem), Campbell 8 8176 

Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, The, 

Smollett 84 18694 

Experience (Poem), Piron 29 11613 

and a Moral, An (Poem), Coxzens — 40 16403 

Ex-Voto. Eekhoud 13 5190 

Eyebright (Poem), Symonds 86 14868 

Eyes, Sharp, Burroughs 7 8870 



Fabbri, Cora 40 16884, 16619. 16643 

Faber, Frederick W 41 16860, 16807 

Fables. 

iEsop 1 903-209 

Babrius 3 1160-1154 

Indian: The Ass and the Jackal, 20 : 
7959 (Pilpay); The Talkative Tor- 
toise, 29 : 11440 ; The Golden Goose, 
11444 ; The Gratitude of Animals, 
11446 ; The Dullard and the Plow- 
Shaft, 11447; The Widow's Mite, 
11449; What's in a Name? 11461; 
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Courtesy to Animals. 11458 ; Mon- 
keys in the Garden, 11456 ; The An- 
telope, the Woodpecker, and the 
Tortoise. 11457 ; Prince Five- Weap- 
ons, 11460 ; The Evils of Rashness, 
11463; The King and the Hawk, 
11471 ; The Ass in the Lion's Skin, 
11474; The Hare-Mark in the Moon, 
11475; Count not Your Chickens 
before They be Hatched, 11479; 
The Transformed Mouse, 11480; 
The Greedy Jackal, 11483 ; « How 
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878»; The Two Doves, vno 
Cat. the W«»l, and Ih« Young 
Rabbil, S1<H ThcCobblerand (he 
Financier, STM ; The l^rk and tbe 
Fanner. S796 : The HeroD. nw ; 

The ADimelsSiclcof the Plague.. SIDV 

Fable*. Xhi: Migriui'^n at. Jtfax Aniltr. . ..M IHn 

P■dI,a^ 3 «m 

Faciy Queene, The (Poem). Sfenstt 

9S:>312;S5 13TS3.'lS7EO-lff;Tl 

< Pair aa the Day • (Poem). /Vabm 39 11S17 

God, The, WaUaa. 98 UMZ 

Hf If n (Poem), Ana* 40 IBWM 

Ines (Poem), Woorf 1» 7588 

Maid of the Hichangt. The, Hfyuiood.\i 7«8 

Fair-Haired Bckben. The, Tbct ST 14M& 

Fairy Nu«r,Thc<Poeni). WaUh 40 t61» 

Queen, The (Poem), ^»0* .40 1««8S 

Sleeping, The(Poem).j:aiii£9j(... 40 IStU 

PaliT Talia and Folk Storica. 

dler, 3 ScX The Teapol," 607; 
■ The X'gly Ducking, S0» What 
Thci!oonSHW.'ai7;*The I,OTtni, 
BIB ;■ The Snow Queen, 'Sao-* The 
Nightingale.*. ggs 

Aryan Folk-ljire: The Kinvad Bridge 
IFrnm the -Z*nd-Ave»l«') — The 
Bridge of Dread Korth of Bng. 
Und) 3«; 10631; The Legend of 
Bamete Pool (SbtotHhireJ, 1{K31; 
A SleeDlng Army (Silesia) — The 

perslilioni 
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— The 



ie(Rus»i8n|-Mar- 
Day SonglBerkshirel-Old Eng- 
lish Charan and Folk CilMama, 
VXaH: The Changeling (English). 
10540 ; The Magic Sword (Norway) 10(U 

Asbjflmaen: • Godbnnd o( the Moun- 
taln-dde, 3 MO The Wldow'a 
Bon> . MO 

Ohlc:'TheMiller of HelI.>B:S«e: 
*Slgnaof Home.'BUi: 'OislnlB 
Tlmanoge ■ 8410 

Bddaa,The 1> SIH-SIM 

Grimm Brother*: • Utile Briar Ra«.> 

17:«788:"TheThi»Spinnera,- . ff741 

ofHlce> IB 7384 

Labonlaye: The Twelve Months,* 

19:87411^ The Story of Coquerico " BJ» 

Mac*;" The NcekUceof Truth'. . ..94 M74 
Ha<donaId:>AitheBBckcr the North 

Wind ' .34 M64 

Nodier:-The<^o1deiiDreani .IT lClt74 

Perranlt: • Uitle Red Biding Hood,* 
3» IISM:* The Sleeping Beauty,* 
11328: ' Blue Beard.- 11337; • Toada 

andDiamonds- IIMI 

altta(Poemi, //BrUiiW 41 1B8» 

— and a Heart (Poem), .^olAiv U m>S 

Bope (Rymn). PniK 41 ISSSt 



Fiith and the Future Mattini. 36 9S4& 

Faithful Friends (Poem), £arw>fU .40 164W 

Shepherdess. The (Poem). ^iMf4<r... 4 1080 

Faithfulnesi ( foem), Pilofi 99 11M2 

FslthlesaSallyUrovntPocm), //Dod IB 7302 

Fakrideed 41 IflWS 

FalkUad, Lord, The Character of, Clar- 

tndtm 9 (73S 

Vt\\.rhe.HtgtI. 18 7182 

of the Hoose of Usher, The. /he 99 IICTO 

Fslse Step, A ( Poem). E. B. Browning . . . .« U» 
Familiarity- The Fox and the Lion. 

-Csop I 103 

Fancy (Poem), Kcalt 91 8S07 

Fane, Violet 40 l«aS8 

Fans. .fiUun 1 168 

Fantaay. Strao 38 1SI38. 13148 

Far from the World (Poem). L^merlittt ..n B815 
Madding Crowd, Thomas 

Hardy. IT 6947 

Farewell (Poem), Lander 39 8879 

IVotm). SymoKik 86 MS67 

A (Poeml. AV-fj/rv . 33 MIB 

Address, iVashinglon SB 18*07 

Earth'i Bliia (Poem). Natk 41 16811 

The (Poem). WAillier. ,,,,S9 ISOSS 

lo Folly (Poem), Cr««^ IT 80BT 

lUly Poem) landor.. 39 88JT 

the Vanities of the World(Foem). 

Anen 41 1690» 

Farid-nddin Atur. 14 SSOO 

Paris. From (Poem). Vieijrtmat 98 1O006 

Farrar. Frederick William 14 SG37 

ParthcM North. Aansm 37 106S6-I0e64 

Faahion, Zji ^rif.rire 39 8761 

Fashions Set Afannni and Cnilomt, 

Fasting. fl/fliHrtoi. 9B 9785 

Fate ( Poem), Sfanlding 40 16871 

Father, The, BJtmsim B IWO 

Gilllgan (Poem), >'«U. 41 16BJ4 

I Stretch My EaDda to Thee (Hymn) 

IVtsley )8 18808 

ofthe Forest. The(PDem). Wni^uii.,. 38 1S712 

Faihdt'sRelum(Poem),.^?rf*<nnM 38 10000 

Falfaersandchildren, Turgemff. IT lHe8 

Pauntleroy, Virginia Peyton .40 1K&6 

FauBI, G«(*? 16 63M^n 

Goethe's, flicAfT- 14 6771 

Fenr After the Trouble {Poem), Cats 8 8856 

Feast of the Learned. The. AOunms 

% 926-928. BSl 

Febmaryin Rome (Poem), CoJM. 16 6666 

Federalist. The, j*/drfriDf. 94 K»,9fi89 

HamiUM IT 68»7 

Feet of the Belond, The (Poem), Symond) 

86 14367 

Felidtai, Dahn 10 4268 

Fellowea, Caroline Wilder 40 16494.10085 

Pemale Phaeton, The<Pocm), Pri». SO 11848 

F«nelon, Francois de Salinac de I* Motfae. 

Thomai J.SItaluiT, .14 5641 

Ferdinand and Isabella, ArKM SO 11779 

Pergu.»on, Sirfioniuel. 40 10594 

Fcrrier. Susan Edmonstone 14 6649 

Featlnl of Adonis, The, Huocrilui 8T 147S4 

Fertus {Vtxm). Bailty 8 1945-12S3 
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Feuillct, Octave 14 6668 

Pichte, Johann Gottlieb, Edward Frank- 
lin Buchfur 14 6678 

Fiction. 

See also Fables, Fairy Tales, Humor. 

About : « lye Roi des Montagnes, " 1 : 

86, 40 ; « V Homme ^ I'Oreille Cas- 

8^» 42, 45 
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